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Fare thee well, great heart ! 
Ill-weayed ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 

Thy ignomy sleep with thee in the grave. 
But not remembered in thy epitaph. 

Kino Hembt the Foubth, Part I. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

MORE KIN THAN KIND. 

But though they oallM us kinsfolk— said that he 

Was of my race, and shared a name with me— 

My heart turned coldly firom him to another ; 

Gktve back the love he gave, apd owned that alien brother.*' 

On the afternoon of the twelfth .day following Alice's 
application to Master Andrqw Kerr, she was descend* 
' ing the staircase of their lodging on her way to the 
street, when she encountered Janet laboriously toiling 
up. 

*' Hech ! but I'm just defeat !'' said the old woman, 
stopping to draw breath; **thae weary stairs is the 
death o' me. But I'll need to gang nae farther. 
Here's a letter to ye, Alice/' 

Alice grasped at the little missive, and tore it opea 
with trembling, hasty hands. 

VOL. II. B 
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**Come at half-past six of the clock to the kirkyard 
of the Grey Friars — bide by the Bavelstone's monu- 
ment — I will be there." 

It was in Norman's writing. 

** Who brought this, Janet?" said she, in a low 
voice, and raising her finger cautiously. 

** Wha brocht it? ' Troth, Elsie, I dinna ken. 
He was just an auld carle, like sae mony ithers, in 
hodden grey and ribbit hosen, wi' a blue bonnet drawn 
down ower his bree; forby a lang white beard, like 
auld Dalyel's.'' 

Alice looked at the letter again, and examined the 
date. It had been written that morning. 

*' What o'clock is it now, Janet?" she asked. 

** Ou! it's just chappit five at the Tron kirk,*' re- 
sponded Janet, readily. 

** Janet," said Alice, tmwilling to resort to any- 
thing like dissimulation, yet compelled to bind her 
humble friend to secrecy, ^* if you love me, say 
nothing of this to my mother." 
■ " Eh?'' said the old dame, with a look which made 
the girl's cheek flush. 

** Say nothing of it, dear Janet, to please me. I 
would not have her ken it for much," said Alice, 
entreatingly. 

"Alice, hinnie! I'm eair deceived in ye," said 
Janet, rather reproachfully ; ** ye're ower young 
and bonnie to be gettin' letters yer mither maunna 



see. 



" But, Janet, look at it! it comes fi:om my own 
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brother. Ah ! you cannot read handwriting, mair'sthe 
pity ! He wants to see me, and I must go to meet him ; 
but not one syllable to my mother. Alas ! maybe she 
will know too soon ! " 

" Ye are a wise and gude child, dearie; Pll do as 
ye please," was the old woman's fond reply. 

Satisfied with this, Alice hastened down, and, after 
effecting her little purchases as well as the fidling 
light allowed, bent her steps towards the Grey Friars* 
kirkyard to meet Norman, wondering why he should 
have chosen so impleasant a spot for their trysting 
place, and rehearsing as she went along all the argu- 
ments which she had assiduously prepared against 
this conjuncture. 

She had had ample leisure to do so during the past 
week, for she had scarcely left the house. Lady 
Flora and her mother were absent, on a round of 
farewell visits to such of their numerous connexions 
and friends as resided within visiting distance of the 
capital, and were not to return imtil within two days 
of the bridal. The earl, to his excessive mortifica- 
tion, had been unable to find any decent pretext for 
refusing to accompany them. Lord Dundee had left 
Edinburgh for Stirling, and was not expected back 
for some days; so that Alice, thrown upon her own 
resources, and busy with accumulated work, had 
hardly stirred from their quiet rooms. The anxiety 
for her brother under which she laboured had gathered 
strength with every passing hour; and, now that the 
crisis was come which must either rescue him, or 
irritate his obstinate temper into still more desperate 
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courses, she felt as if her mother's life and her own 
hung upon the thread which suspended the sword 
over hia head; for the horror of losing him by the 
hand of the law, as it then existed, was too great even 
to think of. 

The evening sky was stormy, and there was a sultry 
closeness in the air, unusual to our northern climate 
in the middle of September. Over the tall, frowning 
Salisbury Crags and Arthur^s Seat dusky masses of 
purple cloud had gathered, tinged by the setting sun 
with streaks of blood red and sulphurous yellow. 
Towards the west, indeed, the heavens were still 
clear— of that delicate, imearthly blue which so often 
shines forth amidst the most tempestuous cloud- 
wreaths, like a loving Christian home in the heart 
of a riotous and imgodiy city. But heavy curtains of 
storm- vapour were fast closing over it; the sinking 
orb had scarcely power to dispel the gloom, and Alice, 
as she turned to gaze at the grand pageantry of the 
wild sky, thought that little spot of heavenly bright- 
ness, lessening every moment, a fitting symbol of her 
own life and fortunes. 

One or two of the city clocks had chimed the 
half-hour when Alice reached the Grey Friars' 
churchyard, and paused with trembling limbs before 
entering; but this was no time for weakness. The 
gate yielded to her hand, and she went in. 

It was a lonely, eerie place, sad not merely from its 
association with the terrible scenes it had witnessed, 
but from every circumstance of its appearance. On 
two sides, tall old houses frowned over it, intercept** 
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ing the light which yet lingered in the sky, and 
casting long deep shadows over the dreary inclosure. 
On the other sides it was shut in by a high wall, 
blackened, like the houses, by the smoke of the dense- 
city; nearly in the centre stood the ancient church, 
round which the accumulated earth had risen year 
after year. The whole area was covered with grim 
monuments; some half sunk in the rotting mould, or 
prone on the ground ; others comparatively new and 
fresh; but all more or less stained by the damp and 
unwholesome atmosphere of the place. It was, in- 
deed, one vast sepulchre ; mounds upon mounds 
covered its whole extent, lying thick between the 
more lasting and stately erections; some partially 
destroyed by more recent interments, some still black 
and fresh; very few marked by more than a mean 
wooden slab, with inscriptions in every stage of 
decay. There was none of the solemn beauty and 
poetry of a cemetery in this dismal receptacle for the 
dead; no fond hands had tended those neglected 
graves; no flowers bloomed — a silent promise of 
immortality — over the mouldering remains of what 
had once been so dear to some sad hearts, save the 
coarse yellow blossoms which here and there shot 
up amidst the tangled undergrowth of weeds and 
grass, while the thick, broad dock, fattening in the 
sickly soil, spread everywhere in immense patches, 
tall and strong, with repulsive luxuriance. 

Twilight had fallen, shadowy and grey, over this 
strange trysting-place ; the bats were wheeling their 
ceaseless circles, now high now low, round the church 
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tower; the stillness of desolation seemed to brood 
over the spot as Alice stole in, and stepping lightly, 
with careful reverence, over the newly-made graves, 
sought out the monument of the Lairds of Bavelstone. 
It was easy to distinguish— a large square stone tomb, 
covered with arms and quarterings of different branches 
of the family who lay beneath; the small door which 
gave admittance to the vault being supported by two 
angels of most quaint and forbidding exterior. The 
churchyard was completely deserted, and Alice, cast- 
ing a look all round to make sure of that fact, sat 
down to wait, without much fear of interruption, her 
mind too full of real causes for alarm to admit super- 
stitious terrors, and firom intruders of flesh and blood 
she considered herself still more secure. The place 
was shimned by all classes, especially at that hour of 
gloaming; by the gay and thoughtless from a natural 
dislike to all that speaks of our mortality ; by the 
Covenanters from a remembrance of the sufferings 
endured there by their brethren, when, in the year of 
BothwcU, 1679, large numbers of prisoners taken in 
that engagement were literally penned within its 
walls, and left, without shelter or relief, to all the 
inclemencies of cold and hunger; by the poorer 
classes of all opinions, from the superstition always 
prevalent amongst the uneducated, and which had 
then attained its highest pitch in Scotland. 

Alice had been waiting about ten minutes, and had 
had time to torment herself with every variety of gra- 
tuitous apprehension on Norman's account, when a 
slight figure, wrapped in a long dark garment like a 
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soldier's bivouac cloak, his face concealed by a loose 
bonnet pulled low over the brow, came through the 
gate and advanced towards her. 

"You are here, then,^' he said, while his sister, 
by a sudden impulse of newly awakened affection, 
flung her arms round his neck and kissed him; " is 
our mother well?" 

" She is, I thank God, as well as she ever will be,'^ 
replied Alice, rather sadly. 

" Then it was not of her you desired to speak with 
me?" 

" Of her? no, not directly; but of yourself Norman, 
and of her wel&re in yours." 

" I cannot read riddles," replied Norman, coldly. 
"You wished to see me; I am here, if you have 
aught to say; but let it be said speedily, for my time 
is short." 

Oh, the cold, cold tone ! oh, the harsh speech and 
look ! Alice felt her heart swell, her throat ache ; she 
could have wept for very grief, but she knew by 
experience that such a sign of weakness would only 
diminish, if not ruin irrevocably, the little hold she 
ever had upon her brother. She steeled herself and 
began, trembling for the result. 

"Norman, you are in danger, sore and pressing 
danger, and I am come to implore you, that, if not for 
your own sake — too well can I believe that you 
despise it — but for our mother's, for mine, you will 
take the advice I have to give." 

"In danger? ay, I thought as much," answered 
Norman. " How knew you this?" 
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** I was warned of it, and bid to warn you," said 
AUce, struggling bravely to clear her voice from 
every shade of emotion, " and by one," she continued, 
seeing that Norman betrayed no trace of the alarm 
she had hoped to excite, "by one who could not err 
anent such a matter." 

**Ah!" said the young man, knitting his brow, 
** by yonder painted popinjay, yonder child of Belial, 
who suns his gaudy plimiage in the glare of this 
world's prosperity — whom men call the Lord of Glen- 
carrig. How dare he deem that I would take grace 
or favour at his hands?" 

** You are wrong, Norman, it was not he," said 
Alice, very quickly and decidedly. 

Norman looked at her sharply. 

" Is that truth, Alice?" 

** Heard ye ever a falsehood from me, brother? 
This is a new thing, that my words should have no 
credit with you." 

*' Who, then?" 

** That is of no importance," she replied, reso- 
lutely; "it was not to betray others that I came 
hither to-night. Norman, Norman, what madness 
possessed you to bring over those dangerous papers?" 

" You know much of my concerns, I see; but by 
what manner of means passes me," replied he. "And 
the bloodhounds of the accursed Council are on my 
track. Is not that your errand?" 

"Not yet, not yet!** said Alice, eagerly; "all is 
not lost " 

" If I will fall down and worship the idolatrous 
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image which this corrupt generation have set up in 
the sanctuary/^ interrupted Norman with a grim, 
bitter laugh. 

** Oh, brother, for mercy's sake, hear me patiently 
for once! Think as you will; of your belief, of 
your &ith, you are your own best judge — I meddle 
not with them; but I implore you, I command you, 
as you revere our lost father's name, as you would 
not break your sister's heart, and bring down your 
mother's grey head in shame and sorrow to the grave, 
quit this path of destruction in which ye are walk- 
ing. Think, think what we should have to bear, 
were you once in the grasp of the law, in the power 
of those ruthless men who were never known to forget 
or forgive — oh ! he was right, you are henceforth a 
branded and a doomed man I Brother, hear me! 
never, never until this time, have I dared to oppose or 
to reproach you, but I must speak now, if ye were to 
slay me the next instant." 

Whether it were surprise or displeasure which kept 
him silent did not appear — the deepening shadows 
obscured the expression of his features — ^but, more 
alarmed at his silence than she would have been by 
his anger, she hurried on almost incoherently, every 
preconcerted plan of persuasion giving way before the 
momentary impetus of her increasing fears. 

" I ask you not to forswear your creed, cruel, 
hatefiil as it is to me — I ask you not to abandon one 
single hope of winning better things for our brethre^n 
and our country, if such be your aim — but only this, 
that ye forsake the company of the desperate men 

b3 
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who, if they fall into the nets laid for them, will turn 
and rend — ^not their oppressors, they are too strong 
for them — but each other, and the foolish creatures 
who work their will by lighting up anew in the land 
the flame which hath died out of late. God hath 
given you a peaceM and honest trade, and friends 
that would be a happiness to ye, did ye but ken their 
love and truth — Oh, Norman, if your heart is na 
hard as the nether millstone, do this for us, and leave 
justice and vengeance to Him who has promised to 
repay!" 

She had passed her arm through his, and was 
clinging to him in a passion of entreaty, yet his face 
remained immoved, save for an angry frown which 
settled darkly on it while she pleaded. 

"Doomed!" he repeated, as though no word but 
that one had dwelt on his ear, ** and to what? Death, 
may be. Well, I fear it not." 

'* Not to death alone ; to torture, Norman, to 
torture; oh, save yourself while there is yet time," 
murmured Alice. 

** Save myself, by forsaking all that is sacred to me — 
by deserting from the army of the Lord — ^by looking 
back when I have put my hand to the plough — ^by 
casting in my lot with the iniquity of those who shut 
their eyes and say, * Tush, the Lord regardeth it not!* 
— ^by purchasing earthly ease at the cost of everlasting 
reprobation? Qet thee behind me, tempter!" 

Shaking her roughly from him, he stood an instant, 
with scowling brow and flashing eyes, then turned 
to go. 
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" Wae's me ! what have I done? oh, unhappy that 
I am r' exclaimed Alice, and she sprang after him, 
seizing him by the folds of his cloak. '^ Brother! 
brother ! / do not tempt you — I ask only that you 
should spare us the anguish, the disgrace " 

" Say not one word more !" replied Norman, sternly, 
" but go back and tell him — ^be he who he may— 
that would have beguiled me through mine own flesh 
and blood, as Eve fell first, and then seduced Adam 
— tell him, that Norman Scott refuses their deceitful 
kindness, as he scorns the worst they can inflict; 
that his soul loathes the very air which is tainted 
by their breath; and that as he has lived so will he 
die; choosing rather to sufier in the cause of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season." 

" Sin! oh, Norman I are you utterly mad? what 
sin can there be in honouring your mother, and 
loving your sister?" 

'' * He that doth not hate father and mother, sister 
and brother, wife, child, and friend for my sake^ 
hath no part in me,* saith the Lord." 

Alice only held him the closer with all the force 
of her delicate hands, terrified beyond expression at 
such a state of mind, and shuddering at the awful 
perversion of Holy Writ by which this blind fanati- 
cism sustained itself. But argument would have 
been as fuel to fire; it never had the slightest effect 
but that of stirring his intemperate zeal to a hotter 
pitch. 

" Hate us, then, since you must, imhappy, mis- 
guided man! We at least can love you; do not 
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even the publicans the same? only depart to France, 
to Holland — I care not whither, so that my mother 
should not see ye die a felon's death. Noted, marked, 
tracked, watched the day — ye may be lost beyond 
reraeid ere another sun has set ! " 

** The felon's death will purchase me a martjrr's 
crown; and doth not my soul yearn for it, that I 
may make a good profession in the sight of all men?" 
answered the young Covenanter. *' And as for the 
engines of torment wherewith they grind the bonea 
of the righteous to powder, shall it be said that a 
soldier of Heaven fled before the name of that 
which even these ungodly and carnal men have 
been known to look upon with unquailing eye? 
Not so." 

It was in vain for Alice to urge every plea that 
human tenderness and the plainest principles of 
religion could present — in vain, for her supplications 
fell on his unregarding ear as waves break upon 
a granite coast, recoiling helplessly on herself, re- 
pulsed at every turn by some fresh angle of this 
stubborn nature, whose untamed ruggedness and 
cold conception of duty — as unflinching as that of 
Claverhouse himself — repulsed every attempt to re- 
duce them within the limits of the most elementary 
common sense and Christian soberness; especially 
when backed by natural and spiritual pride, intense in 
proportion to its blindness. The girl was in despair, 
when she at last became convinced that his determi- 
nation was irrevocable, not only to pursue the course 
of conspiracy and sedition in which he had long been 
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entangled, but also to remain in the very jaws of 
danger — out of what seemed to her the merest 
wantonness of fanatical daring. 

" Oh, Heavenly Father, guide me ! teach me what 
to say!" was her inward prayer. "Norman! one 
word yet — — " 

But what that word was to be her troubled brain 
could not conceive — all motive seemed exhausted — 
and, resting her head on her hands, her whole soul 
concentrated itself into one speechless cry for help. 

As if in answer to that child-like faith in a succour 
which had never failed her yet, a ray of intelligence 
darted through her mind; she raised her eyes, fixed 
them on his, and said — no longer with imploring 
submissiveness, but with a decision as great as his own 
— "So, valiant soldier, warrior in the good cause! 
by whose right arm so many mighty works are to be 
wrought, in your pride and folly you destroy your 
own hopes, and to become a martyr commit self- 
murder ! By the deed of those you call enemies, a 
way of escape is made clear to ye; the very finger of 
Heaven points it out, and yet, vain traitor to your 
own standard, you shrink from bearing reproach, and 
cast yourself into the lion's den, lest worldly men 
should say ye feared him !" 

While she spoke, Norman had seized her by the 
arm, looking into her face, with the whole power of 
his gaze — when she ceased, her voice quivering with 
indignant remonstrance, he stood immoveable, and 
without reply, for some minutes, which were an 
eternity of suspense to Alice. 
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'^ Wisdom speaketh sometimes through the lips of 
fools, as by the mouth of babes and sucklings," he 
said at last, rather to himself than to her. '^ A 
champion of the Covenant hath not indeed the right 
to desert his banner, and disobey his chief in the 
hour of utmost need, even to win the crown of glory 
which he runs to obtain. I will depart." 

With a stifled sigh of relief so great that she 
could hardly appreciate it at first, Alice removed 
her hands from his arm, and sank down upon the 
grass of a moimd near which they stood, not daring 
to add a word of rejoicing or even satisfaction, lest 
she should mar the whole effect of her last attack; 
uncertain, even yet, lest her ears might have deceived 
her. 

"Yea, I will depart!" repeated Norman, with a 
smile which would have been sinister to whoever 
could have read its meaning of vindictive hope; 
*' but to return ere long, when the Lord shall gather 
the outcasts of Israel, and bring them back with songs 
of triumph, to wash their footsteps in the blood of the 
ungodly ! Then the workers of iniquity shall howl 
in their pleasant places, which shall be laid desolate; 
the great ones, whom men blasphemously call Lords 
— ^the cruel Perth, the infamous Mackenzie, the 
apostate Dalrymple, and all the dogs of persecution 
that cry, * Give, give !' thirsting for the blood of the 
saints and the vineyard of Naboth, shall crouch in 
the mire of the streets, to be trampled under foot of 
men — and John Grahame of Clavcrhouse, in his 
pride of power and might, shall envy the death of 
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those whose gore is yet reeking on his sacrilegious 
hands, as mine would doubtless be, mine for which 
he pants as a hart for the water-brooks ! Yea, I will 
depart!" 

It was well for her that the gloaming hid from 
Norman the sudden pallor of his sister's cheeks, or 
the tears which stole down them at his last sentence. 
She could endure no longer, and, gathering her plaid 
round her face, rose to go, weary, grieved, and sick 
at heart. 

But to leave him so, perhaps for ever! her own 
brother, who had shared her father's cares, her 
mother's tenderness, who had so often entwined his 
arms round her neck in their innocent babyhood! 
The past rushed back upon her, and, laying her head 
on his breast, she sobbed out, 

^^ One kiss, Norman, before we part ! one kiss, for 
our fadier's sake, for our old love — my brother, oh, 
my brother!" 

For a moment he seemed really moved, and kissed 
her on the lips as he had not done for many a long 
day. 

** Take my duty back to my mother, Alice," he 
said, " and God grant that the veil which is yet on 
your eyes may be withdrawn ; that ye may be weaned 
from your love for this perishing world and the things 
thereof. Now go, I would not have you come to harm 
on my accoimt. 

"How will I know that you are away?" said 
Alice, timidly. ** Shall you leave to-night?" 
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" Impossible. I have that to complete which may- 
detain me four-and-twenty hours longer in this ac- 
cursed Babel — ^but I will inform you." 

** Through your master?^ 

*'He is my master no more, we both serve one 
master now. I would fain believe him sincere, but 
he hath overmuch of the wisdom of the serpent. Go, 
Alice; the night is falling fast." 

And so she slowly left him, whispering prayers for 
his protection; and of intensest gratitude, that she 
had thus been permitted, at the eleventh hour, to 
move his obdurate heart. 

The storm which had been threatening burst in 
all its fury before she could reach home, and con- 
tinued the greater part of the night. Alice had 
sufficient occupation in soothing her mother's nervous 
terrors to engage her attention until the next day. 
Then eyes, ears, every feculty, grew alive to an eager 
expectation of Norman's message. 

It came — a mere folded slip of paper, containing 
half a dozen words — but brought along with its 
relief and comfort the painful impossibility of con- 
cealing its contents from Madam Scott, and the 
necessity of informing her that her son had left Scot- 
land, without any farewell save the few careless 
expressions delivered to Alice. She had a hard and 
unwelcome task, to console the poor widow's angry 
sorrow and wounded affection ; to extenuate Nonnan's 
conduct without revealing the imminence of the dan- 
ger which surrounded his slightest movements; to 
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inspire that hope of his speedy return which her 
sinking heart told her was delusive. But she suc- 
ceeded in part, and, reposing in the peace which liis 
absence procured, prepared herself to wrestle with 
the fresh difficulties which awaited her on the earl's 
return, and with her sharp regrets for Flora's loss; 
dreaming too of the one changeless spot of light in 
her darkened firmament — ^the exhaustless fount of 
secret joy which lay in the memory of Lord Dundee's 
kindness. 

Her mind full of these usual themes of her never- 
ending meditations, she was returning homewards on 
the evening of the 18 th of September — ^the 20th was 
Flora's wedding day. She had caught a glimpse of 
her friend, who had returned to Edinburgh that 
morning, but the short interview had been, of course, 
shared by Lord Glencarrig, and his presence had left 
a leaven of uneasiness which marred the whole 
pleasure of Flora's company. She had been out a 
considerable distance along the Leith road, which 
was then a hollow embanked way, called the Long 
Loan, and, her business done, had quietly retraced 
her steps, and was within half a mile of the town, 
when the rapid tramp of horses' feet broke the 
evening stillness — now loud, now faint, according 
as the road wound in the distance — yet evidently 
coming nearer. It grew more distinct — came close 
— slackened, and two riders, one a trooper of the 
Guards, the other a servant, both well mounted, 
and the latter carrying saddle-bags, spurred past, at a 
short interval behind each other, and disappeared at 
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a turn of the road in the direction of the city. The 
nenronsness which Alice had never been able to 
aubdne since her night's adventure in the spring 
prevented her from looking about her, as a third rider 
came up, until the gentleman checked his horse by 
her side. 

** Mistress Alice!** 

No voice ever greeted her so, save that one. She 
turned in an ecstacy of astonishment and delight 
which left her no words to express it. 

Lord Dundee smiled; but the next moment a shade 
of concern crossed his face, as he noticed her heavy 
eyes, her thin cheek, the too delicate whiteness of her 
complexion, from which the hot flush of startled joy 
was rapidly fiuiing, and the irrepressible quivering of 
lip and nostril, as if one word or look wotdd bring tears- 

" Are you ill? " he asked kindly. 

"111? I? No, my lord," replied Alice, in a voice 
which her will made steady, but which "nothing could 
render composed to an ear as acute as that to which 
it was addressed* 

** Is your mother worse, then? What ails you? My 
poor child, you look like a ghost ! " 

" She is no worse, I thank you, sir, — not yet,'' 
added poor Alice, with a long feint sigh, that told a 
tale of hopeless, patient expectancy, more pathetic 
than any violence of sorrow. 

" I am delighted to have met you. I have thought 
of you during my absence, and wondered, more than 
once, what news I should hear on my return. I fear 
they are bad, and am heartily sorry for it.'^ 
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" No, my lord, they are not, I thank God — and 
next to him, your generosity. I, too, have thought 
of you— forgive my boldness in saying so — and 
hoped that I might be able to tell you, with my own 
lips, that your kindness hath not been bestowed in 
vain/' 

" Then vour brother?" 

" Is in safety, my lord/^ 

"What said he?" 

Alice had been looking up into his fiice; but when 
his question reminded her of Norman's Airious de- 
nunciations her head s\mk in mingled sorrow and 
shame, and in a vague dread that the viscount's 
piercing eye might read on her countenance the words 
which had seared her gentle heart as with a red-hot iron. 

'^Idarena repeat it, my lord,^* she faltered, after 
a short silence. 

"Well, well. Twill not ask you to break confidence; 
if you are satisfied, I have no reason to be otherwise. 
I am the better pleased to have overtaken you in this 
quiet spot that, although we should no doubt have 
met at my cousin Flora's wedding, that would have 
scarcely been a convenient occasion for inquiries — 
and adieux. For I am about to say farewell to all 
my Scottish friends for a while, Mistress Alice/' 

She had long known that this miLSt come; no con- 
versation ever passed at Lord Glencarrig's house 
without the certainty of war — and distant war — 
being mentioned as inevitable; yet, now that the 
blow really fell, it descended crushing, as though it 
had been completely unforeseen. 
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** Every dispatch from abroad, and from the metro- 
polis, speaks of the strong, the vital urgency for some 
decided movement. Every port in Holland is crowded 
with the Dutch fleet, and William of Orange makes 
no secret of its destination. I am expecting every hour 
the orders which will send us to the South, and our 
gallant fellows long for it as much as I. But I hope 
that here, in the North, you will be comparatively un- 
molested; so don't look so woe-begone, sweet mistress. 
You are no true Border lassie or you would prick up 
your ears at the sounds of battle. What I are you 
afraid?'' 

" Alas, alasl yes, ray lord,'' she murmured, fighting 
with her tears. 

** Now, what means this?'' thought Lord Dundee, 
'* Poor girl! she is in love!" He sat still as an 
equestrian statue until Alice had somewhat con- 
quered herself, then touched her shoulder, and 
bending to look into her downcast eyes, said, cheer- 
fuUy, 

*' Take heart, Mistress Alice; the chances are all in 
our favour; ninety-nine out of a hundred come home 
in safety and honour from conflicts infinitely more 
terrible than any we have to expect with these Dutch 
boors. I am surely correct in supposing that some one 
you value is endangered by this new breaking out of 
hostilities?" 

The cry of her love, of her passion, and pain, 
rushed so fiercely and suddenly to her lips, that she 
shuddered with the dread, lest she might, unawares, 
have uttered it aloud. 
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Yet, no — ^that could not be, for he had not betrayed 
the slightest symptom of disturbance or suprise;— on 
the contrary, the grave, handsome face bent a little 
lower, the questioning hand pressed a little more closely. 

"Well?" he said, smiling. 

The burning colour on her pale face ought to have 
rendered any answer superfluous as she stood with 
drooping brow and thick-drawn breath, a stream of 
fire coursing through every thrilling vein beneath his 
light touch. 

"Is he in our ranks? My child, you need not 
tremble so — I am old enough to be your &ther. 
Trust me with your lover's name, and as far as in my 
power Ues, and his honour as a soldier may permit, 
I will spare and guard him." 

Oh cruel, cruel that he was, in this, his sincerest 
kindness ! how he tortured her I He at whose feet 
she would have been content to lie down, that his 
horse's hoofs might trample upon her, if thus she 
could have purchased for him one day of safety 
—he whom she would have lived a life of agony 
to save firom the lightest suffering — he was about to 
leave her, to incur all the perils of foreign warfare, 
and he could ask her with that calm, indifferent 
gentleness, if she feared for any one in his band, 
renowned above all others for reckless hardihood! 
Oh! was her face such a miserable traitor to her 
heart, that it had no power to speak to his the 
cankering secret which yet, had it been uttered in his 
presence, she would have longed to sink into the 
depths of the earth rather than acknowledge ! 
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" You mistrust me wrongfiilly, I swear to you," 
said the viscount, rather piqued at her continued 
silence. 

"Oh, my lord, dinna say thatT^ replied Alice, 
raising her beautifiil pleading eyes; *' anything, any- 
thing but that ! I am indeed most unhappy ; but that 
you shoidd deem me suspicious — ^ungrateful — ^would 
make me a thousand times more wretched still. He 
whom I love would never look on me again — ^would 
despise, hate me — ^if he thought — ^if I betrayed . . • 
My lips are sealed, my tongue is bound — ^but the sun 
might easier forsake his course in heaven, than Alice 
mistrust you!" 

'^ I was too hasty," said he, gathering up his 
reins, and preparing to start; '^ indeed, I only marvel, 
when I think of it, that you should be the same 
gallant little champion of rebellion who so hardly 
entreated Claver'se on the night of the 16th of March, 
this year of grace. Now, fisure ye well: is there 
anything my poor skill can compass for your com* 
fort or pleasure, ere I leave? Speak, and it shall be 
done." 

" Nothing, nothing, my lord; save to remember 
that, go where you will, the thanks of a grateM 
spirit follow you — ^the prayers of a widowed mother 
and an orphaned nster will rise to Heaven for you; 
and— oh! believe me, they are worth having, little 
as men prize them.'^ 

The viscount's proud heart contracted at her words, 
as it had done once before, with a sharp pang of self- 
accusation, recalling how often in his stem career he 
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had earned, not the blessings, bat the deep and heavy 
curses of those whom his hand had made widows and 
orphans; but the old iron strength of will drove it 
back, the instantaneous remorse merged into that 
thought which was destined to be the source at once 
of his guilt and his glory — " Duty." 

'' I am quite willing to believe it; and, certes, if 
any blessings can avail to shield me, yours will, gentle 
mistress," he said. ^^ I shall assuredly need them; 
for hard knocks will be plenty, and the chances lie 
between six feet of English earth or a marquisate for 
myself — between exile or death and the crown of 
three kingdoms for my master. One thing only is 
certain, be the issue what it may — ^that my King shall 
not fall imavenged, and that John Grahame will die 
with his feet to the foe, as becomes him and all true 
Cavaliers. It needs no prophet to foretell that I " 

Alice thought so too, as she gazed at him, jaded 
and travel-stained; worn with days of hard and inces« 
sant journeying; but with that fire in eye and voice, 
that daring power on lip and brow, which made him 
at times something more than human in her sight. 

" So, here we part, and all good go with you, my 
gentle friend." 

*' Farewell, my lord! and remember my words, I 
pray you.^^ 

*• I am not likely to forget them or you," he said ; 
then ungloving his left hand — the nearest to her — he 
frankly extended it. His very slight but powerftj 
fingers closed on hers with such hearty good will as 
to hurt her; she clasped them in her own, and over 
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that hand which, pitiless as many had found it, had 
been so full of benefits to her, her grateful tears fell 
like a warm summer shower. The short indulgence 
Relieved her oppressed heart; she could bear now to 
see him ride off, doffing his plumed hat to salute her — • 
and watch his graceful figure until its last dim outline 
melted into the misty twilight; while he, quickening 
his horse's pace as the distance between them increased, 
dashed under the Craigend Port and along the steep 
narrow Leith Wynd, never dreaming that to the 
slender, quiet, dark figure, standing so pale and still 
on the very spot where he had left her, he was all the 
world. 

Far other thoughts were working in his mind. He 
had come on the spur from his own castle of Dudhope, 
whither he had hastily proceeded afler the accomplish- 
ment of his mission at Stirling and Perth; and his 
wife's sad forebodings and &iling health had cast a 
gloom even over his energetic temper, little liable to 
be depressed by external influences. He could not 
forget her lonely sorrow during his long absence, her 
wild joy at his unexpected return, her grief at the 
rapid parting; and the thousand cares of policy and 
war to which every mile was bringing him nearer 
—gravely as they pressed upon him — ^had been more 
than half disregarded all that long, bright autumn 
day. 

Oh, for some warning voice to call Alice back from 
the brink of the abyss on which, like a sleepwalker in 
his charmed trance, she was so calmly treading ! Oh, 
for a whisper of her guardian angel to tell her that 
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the last hand which his had clasped was that of a 
loved and loving wife; that the lips on whose every 
smile she so breathlessly hung were yet warm with 
that wife's sad farewell kisses, as sadly and as fondly 
returned ! But, alas ! there was none to speak, none 
to reveal the terrible truth; and, guiltless of evil as 
the babe imbom, the innocent, unsuspecting girl 
stood, with parted lips, and hands folded meekly on 
her breast, following with her eyes the receding form 
of him she might never behold again. 

That noble and worshipped form vanished at last, 
and Alice, lifting her hands to her face, bowed it 
softly upon them, while the tears sprang forth afresh, 
although now there was little bitterness in their silent 
flow. The charm of his presence, the light of his 
glance, the music of his voice still floated freshly 
round her; he had neither despised nor forgotten her; 
he had said that she had been remembered during his 
absence; was not that in itself more than her most 
presumptuous wishes had ever dared to conceive? 
He was gone — that was only too true — but to-morrow 
would bring its own cares soon enough. She would 
not be unhappy, yet. 

As she stood, hardly remembering where she was, 
in her deep reverie, a pain in her hand made her look 
at it. On the inner side of one of the fingers the 
sharp facets of Lord Dundee's large ruby ring had 
left a slight cut, which was bleeding. Alice smiled at 
it tenderly, like a very child as she was, kissed it, 
and went her way — not rejoicing, certainly, but 
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calmlj, humbly contented with thoee few bright mo- 
ments which were destined to become some of the 
bitterest drops in her cup of humiliation and self- 
reproach. 

Just then, two gentlemen on horseback emerged 
from a narrow bridle-path, which crossed the road at 
about twenty yards from the spot where the foregoing 
interview had taken place, and, breaking into a sharp 
trot, passed Alice, turning back as they did so to 
honour her with a long stare, accompanied by an 
ill -concealed laugh, which annoyed her so much that 
she slackened her pace to avoid them, and drew her 
muffler entirely over her features. 

" I told you so 1" said Charteris to his companion. 
" What say you to my Lord of Dundee's choice?" 

" Say? what I always have said ! that the viscount 
is a man of taste,'* answered Fergusson. ** A very 
lily-bud, as you told us, fitith ! but my eyes prefer a 
shade more of the rose.'* 

On they rode, with a fresh burst of laughter, and 
before night every detail of Lord Dundee's meeting 
with our heroine had been repeated to half a dozen 
delighted gossips by the two unscrupulous tale- 
mongers, who, to repay themselves for not being 
able to Amr what passed, had carefully marked every 
look and gesture, which, it may be well conceived, lost 
notliing in the describing; bandying the poor child^s 
name from Up to lip, linking it with that of him 
whose image filled her soul, and surrounding both 
oomment, jest, and sarcastib compUment, which 
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would have driven Alice to distraction, could she 
baye heard, or, hearing, have understood, their insult- 
ing puiport. 

But Alice knew nothing, heard nothing, and lay 
all night by her mother's side, with the little scarred 
hand hidden fondly in her bosom. It was long ere 
she slept that tranquil sleep again. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A FIRST LOVE. 

Brent brow and lily tkin, 

A loting heart and a leal within, 

Are better than gowd or gentle kin. 

Nothing has been more often experienced and de- 
lineated than that indescribable depression which first 
waking brings to a heart laden with cares, before the 
spur of necessity and the refreshing influence of 
prayer have yet been able to nerve us to exertion. 
Alice felt this sensation in its full force, when, 
as she opened her eyes the following morning, 
the remembrance of all she had already lost — of all 
she had still to lose — rose up at once before her. She 
could have turned her face to the wall, like the 
Israelitish king,, and refused to be comforted; her 
very soul seemed to sicken at the prospect of en- 
coimtering,. throughout the long, wearisome day, the 
roimd of common things and common speech* 

But such feelings cannot long enervate a mind 
trained like hers in the daily practice of unselfish 
devotion to every duty, even those most repugnant 
to her harassed spirit; and she bound herself down to 
her morning toils with a face placid, if not cheerful, 
answering all her mother's conversational efforts as 
easily as if she had been as free from sorrows as the 
widow was unsuspicious of them. 
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She had learned, on reaching home the previous 
evening, that Lady Flora had passed nearly the whole 
time of her absence with Madam Scott, and was now 
much surprised, perhaps only half-pleased, to hear 
that her foster-sister had insisted upon Alice spending 
the greater part of the ensuing day with her, and re- 
maining to witness the bridal next morning. The 
invitation had been at once and gladly accepted by 
Madam Scott, who, aware of her daughter's general 
imwillingness to leave her for any length of time, had, 
of her own authority, promised for Alice. 

"Oh, dear minnie, wherefore did ye so?" said 
Alice, when the widow, with great apparent triumph, 
informed her of the above arrangement, 

** Wherefore did I? wherefore shouldna I?" de- 
manded Madam Scott. ^' Ye are an unco' queer sort 
of lassie, Alice, if ye dinna wish to see a' my Leddy 
Flora's braw dies and plenishin', and the gay company 
to her weddin*. My certie ! 'twill be a grand sight ! " 

" Very grand, no doubt," replied Alice, smiling at 
the unavoidable perception that her mother's curiosity 
to be correctly informed respecting the minutest jot 
and tittle of the proceedings had had almost as much 
share in the acceptance as consideration for hers; 
** very grand, no doubt, yet I would far rather bide 
at home with you." 

" Tut ! Alice, woman I " retorted her mother, 
rather irritably; "what for a silly tawpie ye maun 
be to try and gar me believe the like o' that 1 
And, besides, what could I do? I couldna thole 
to vex the dear lassie; for I saw that, wi' a' the 
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smiles on her bonny mou% and the red, red blush 
on her cheek, she had tears in her blue een ferby, 
whenever she spake o' leavin' her darlin' Gowan, 
as she ca'syoy Elsie. Wherefore dinna ye wish to go? ^ 

^ Icanna just say; Ilikeitwell enough. ^" began 

Alice* 

** Arena they tender and good wi' ye, my bairn?" 
said the widow, whose querulousness never withstood 
the shadow of a doud on her child's fitce; ^^ I would 
fidn believe it." 

^^ Oh, dear mother, yes I goodness itself, especially 
Flora "* 

<< And the airle? isna he the same? " 

" Yes, yes, but '' 

<< My bonnie bird," said her mother very gently; 
^^ ye maun just oon&der the matter. Women is mair 
constant and mair truehearted than men; and, if my 
Lord (Hencarrig forgets, whiles, that ye are his foster- 
aster, or veiy nearly sae, and is a wee haughty and 
cauld, ye maun forgie him, for he is but a laddie yet, 
and a gode ane^ and a generous at bottom, Fm wed 
assured* D^e comprehend, hinnie?" 

'« But dinna think, mother ^ 

^* Na, na, m think naething but just what I 
can see. Awed, Alice, whenever he came here wi* 
his sister ** 



«< He came here? " exclaimed Alice, whose h 
satisfiMstion at having executed her long-ddayed walk 
to Inveildth the preceding day was certainly not di« 
miniflhed by this little coincidence. 

** Ay, snrdy, and he sptke vera kindly o'ye, Elsie, 
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I promise ye, amaist as weel as Flora herseF; so, if 
He disna think quite sae meikle o' ye as he might| 
being poor and in low estate, ye maunna be ower 
hard on him. He was aye a wee frack and upspoken, 
ye mind." 

'* Dear mother, I hope I am not so foolish and sq 
yain," said Alice gently; '' I care not what he thinks 
of me; but why didna ye tell me this last night ?^' 

'' Hech I I was just sae bad in the breath, and sae 
owertaken wi' the hoast wi' muckle advising o' thae 
twa yoimg things — a winsome pair they are ! — that I 
couldna discourse at length ; and^ whenever ye came 
in, Alice, ye looked sae weary, that I hadna the 
heart to deave ye wi* sic trifles/* 

" Thank you, dear mother," said Alice kissing her; 
** I was very tired." 

"Ay, but ye're weel the day, are ye not? Ye 
sleepit sweetly the lee-lang night. Eh, Alice?" con- 
tinued the widow, turning a little in her elbow-chair; 
" what were ye dreamin' o'?** 

'^Dreaming, mother?" said Alice, flushing all 
over, as she remembered what her dream had been. 

" Ay, ye were whispering in yer sleep anent a 
cavalier on a bonnie black steed; I like it not, Alice." 

" I dreamed — I spoke of a cavalier on a black 
horse?" faltered Alice, turning as pale as a moment 
before she had been red; and, to hide her change of 
colour, she stooped to search assiduously for an end of 
silk thread which she had that instant thrown away. 
She was entirely put off" her guard by the suddenness 
of this attack. 
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" Ay, Alice; but, my bairn, dinna look sae ! We 
a' ken that dreams is sent for our edification and 
warning, but no to the overthrowing of our faith. 
True it is, that to dream o' a black steed bodes naught 
but dool and sorrow, but we maun leave the issue 
thereof in His hand whase alone we are.'' 

The girl's colour began to return a little; and her 
mother, after gazing anxiously at her for a minute or 
two, said, 

" Tell me yer dream, burdalane, maybe it's no sae 
ill-omened as it seemed at the first. Wait a wee; 
a black horse sayeth evil news; and a rider mounted 
thereon, that the ill news will come by a man. Bade 
he fiust, or rade he slow?*' 

" He rode very fast, and then stood still," an- 
swered Alice, thinking rather of the real occurrence 
than of the visionary representation which had startled 
her mother's superstitious imagination. 

^' Mair's the pity I That bodes that misfortunes 
will come sune and bide lang. Oh, Alice, dearie, 
will tribulations never cease firae us ?" 

Alice came behind her mother to put her arms 
round her neck, according to her fashion : the girl's 
ingenuous heart smote her that she should conceal 
anything: from one who had a right to all her confi- 
dence. 

" Dinna fash yourself about it, dear minnie," she 
said cheerfully; ** I'm thinking that the reason I 
dreamed such a dream as that was I met Colonel 
Grahame — my Lord Dundee, I should say — ^yestreen 
on the Leith Road, and he was mounted on a black 
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Korse, so maybe that was the cause of it, eh, mother?" 

'* Maybe, Elsie, but it^s mine the better for that; 
it would weel suit him to be the bode of bad news.'* 

"Not to us, mother," said Alice in a suppressed 
voice, and without altering her position. 

**Pm sureldinna ken," replied Madam Scott, who, 
between the claims of personal obligation, and aa 
habitual antipathy hard to subdue, was often in sore 
straits; *' He was gude to ye, Elsie, I'm ready to con- 
fess that, and perchance no a'thegither sae black as 
folk paint him, but " 

"But, mother," interrupted Alice, "ken ye what 
more he has done? " 

"What mair? mony things!'* exclaimed Madam 
Scott; " ask the puir Westlan' folk ! ^ 

" True; but for us? " 

" I know nothing; what mean ye, Alice? " said the 
widow, trying to catch a glimpse of her daughter's 
fece; but the exertion brought on a fit of coughing, 
and she fell languidly back into her former attitude. 

" He saved Norman," said Alice quietly. 

The vague fears for her son's safety, which had 
floated imcondensed through the widow's mind, con- 
necting themselves with Norman's recent and sudden 
departure, gave her a correct though imperfect appre- 
hension of what the danger had been. 

" Saved him ! from what? Where is your brother, 
Elsie ?^' 

^* Dearest mother, never fear, Norman is beyond 
the seas now, none can touch him; another time I 

C3 
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will tell you when and how he befriended him. But, 
mother, believe this, had not Lord Dundee stretched 
out his hand to help us, Norman might now have 
been on the dreary Bass, or in that dreadM vault at 
Dimottar." 

'«^Tell me now — ^now, at once,'* said the widow 
nervously. 

^ Noj mother; I must be disobedient for this time. 
You have talked as much as is profitable to ye." 

^'Aweell I canna comprehend it/' sighed poor 
Madam Scott; ^' there ^s just a pairfet dirdum in my 
heid, whenever I try to see clear into matters. I'm 
sure the ways of men is past finding out." 

Alice drew her arms closer round her mother's 
neck, and was stooping to kiss her cheeky when the 
widow took hold of her hand. 

•^What's yon, Alice ?^* said she, pointing to the 
half-healed scar. 

** Nothing, mother; but — '^ she was determined 
to be firank, ^' I met Lord Dimdee, as I told you, 
yestreen; he was very kind to me, speering after 
you, and myself, and Norman; and, when he told me 
that he was away to the South, he asked could he do 
aught for our comfort and pleasure/' 

" What did ye answer him to that, Alice ?*' 

^*' I said, No, wi' many thanks; so, then, he gave 

me his hand ere lie rode away, and and his ring . 

cut me." 

Madam Scott put the little hand to her lips, and 
released it. 
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^^ Ye maun just be an angel fitte heaven, my ain 
darling/' said she fondly, ** to gar a man like Claver'se 
speak ye sae fair^ and deal wi' ye that gate. I hae 
read in Scripture o' the gude time that's to come, 
when the baimies shall play themsells wi' lions, and 
the weaned babe put its hand into the cockatrice* 
den; but its already here, Pm thinking/' 

Lady Glencarrig was in her oratory when Alice 
arrived at the Earl's Lodging, and presented herself, 
as usual, to pay her respects. The countess perceived 
at once that her young proUgie looked less cheerful 
than she had ever seen her, and inquired the cause. 

"Nothing more than ordinary," replied Alice, 
trying to brighten up; " but a heavy heart does not 
make a sunny face, dear madam/' 

"My poor lassie I" said the kind lady, "you are 
indeed much tried. But hold &8t the promise, Alice^ 
' Grod chasteneth whom he loveth/ Once, I could 
not rest in it; for, Alice, I was little older than 
yourself, when the heaviest trial a woman's heart can 
know descended on mine. Then I saw through a 
glass darkly, and affiction seemed very grievous; but 
now — let me thank Him for it 1 — I can say that I 
would not have had it otherwise. And, surely, in 
thine honest and good heart, patience will bring forth 
a perfect work at last." 

The sweet humility of her manner gave additional 
charms to the unaffected resignation which breathed 
in every word. Alice felt, as she kissed respectfully 
the soft hand which lay on hers, that this was no 
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mere wordy preaching, but real and vital experience; 
the sympathy soothed her beyond description. 

"Now, away with you to Flora; she has been 
waiting for you the morning long; nothing that I or 
Madam Rachel could do would content her. She is 
almost too young, and ignorant, and wilful for a wife, 
my poor Flora ?' 

Alice found Lady Flora, as she had expected, in 
the centre of a perfect chaos of jewels, lace, and 
etceteras of every description, tossed about in gorgeous 
confusion, into which Madam Rachel and old Marian 
were endeavouring to introduce some degree of order, 
without either seeming to be clearly aware of what 
was first to be done Tired of the young lady's incon- 
sistencies, and unable to imravel her contradictory 
orders as to what was to be prepared for journeying, 
what for leaving behind, and what for immediate use, 
they, by common consent, abandoned the whole ma- 
nagement into the hands of Alice ; and, upon her 
declaring that she could easily arrange everything, 
they joyfully left her in possession of the field; Marian 
asserting that *' Leddy Flora was waur than a bairn 
(her habitual phrase of condemnation), and was no 
half sae fit to be married as douce little Elsie Scott, 
wha was a pairfet marvel o' discretion." 

Light of foot, neat of hand, accustomed to exertion, 
and gifted with a natural genius for organisation, 
Alice was one of those women who contrive in an 
hour to get through more business of any kind than 
others in double the time. She soon disposed safely 
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of all the rich and precious trifles so profusely scattered 
about, while Flora, in high spirits at her opportune 
arrival, assisted with such signal success as gave Alice 
twice the trouble her task would otherwise have 
required. But Alice was glad to work hard, or do 
what might pass for hard work, and be restlessly busy, 
for it served to drive away the importunate thoughts 
which she could not do battle with then, and enabled 
her to avoid the earl, who, during the whole day, 
literally haimted his sister's apartments. 

Flora, who was beginning to feel more acutely than 
she had expected the grief of parting from a brother 
whom she had scarcely quitted for a day since her birth, 
and who had been quite disconsolate, amid all her 
joy, at his moody coldness and biting speeches, was 
only too delighted at the prospect of keeping him 
with her this last day, and encouraged his presence 
by every pretty sisterly artifice she could devise, thus 
innocently exciting in her friend the very extremity 
of nervous irritation, which rose at length to such a 
pitch that even she remarked it. Attributing it to 
fatigue, Flora repaired the mischief in her usual &shion 
by condemning herself in strong terms for her selfish- 
ness, and vowed that whatever more remained to be 
done Marian should and must do, Alice staying 
quietly with them. Which resolution she immediately 
carried into effect, making matters a hundredfold 
worse than before. 

It was only when the early twilight closed in, and 
Flora began to consider the propriety of dressing for a 
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splendid assembl j at the Duchess of Queensbeny'e 
&rewell entertainment given in honour of the beautiftd 
fiande — ^that Alice was able to draw her breath more 
freely. The earl departed, and she had no more im- 
easiness respecting the rest of the time she had to spend 
in the house. The &mily would not return until very 
late &om the ball; the next morning woidd bring the 
wedding of which she was to be a spectator; imme- 
diately afterwards she woidd go home; and, although 
her heart was sore at the loss of her foster-sister, the 
weight which these considerations lifted from her 
mind was too great — the anxiety they relieved had 
been too carking, not to produce a sense of something 
like satisfaction at the long separation which must ensue 
between herself and him. 

"You will not weary waiting, eh, Gowan?** said 
Flora. ** I doubt we shall be late home — may be 
twelve o'clock: for her Grace of Queensberry always 
follows the London hours, and they turn night into 
day/' 

"Never fear. Flora," replied Alice smiling; " I am 
never duU when books are by; besides, I have this to 
finish." 

The work she held was a scarf of white silk, em- 
broidered and fringed with gold and seed-pearl, on 
which Alice's ingenuity and taste had been employed 
for weeks past. It was to be Flora's gift to her hus- 
band on the bridal morning, and some finishing 
touches had yet to be given to its elaborate and 
beautiful decorations. She pursued her work in 
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silence; Flora proceeded to her toilet, during which 
Alice's progress was continually interrupted by the 
wiliul beauty, who was always at issue with her wait- 
ing-woman on some important point of taste, which 
both were sure to submit to Alice, as a last resort, 
firom which there could be no appeal. 

" Are you ready, Flora?" said the voice of Lady 
Glencarrig, as, full-dressed herself, she entered the 
dressing-room about half-past six o^clock. Such, 
gentle reader, were the fashionable hours at a period 
when two o'clock was the most approved dinner- 
time. We have already seen Lady Flora's idea of a 
late ball. 

" Yes, mother— one instant more. Now see me. 
Am I not bonnie to-night?" 

'^ You foolish lassie I" said her mother, as she came 
up to the tall glass before which Flora stood, and 
looked at her. 

She was positively dazzling. Her dress, immensely 
long and wide, with its close, low-cut bodice and short 
full sleeves, slashed to show the gauze-like cambric 
beneath, was of stiff amber and gold brocade, which fell 
majestically round her tall figure ; it was ornamented 
by knots — pompons as they were called — of scarlet 
velvet, each bearing a diamond aigrette in the centre; 
her arms and neck glittered with the same precious 
gems. Her night-black tresses were curled and per- 
fumed, and tied with wide scarlet bands, while on 
her brow sparkled a splendid coronet-like tiara — her 
brother's gift — scarcely more brilliant than the dark 
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blue eyes which flashed beneath, in all the happy 
excitement of youth, and healthy and beauty. Her 
soft brown complexion was glowing with the loveliest 
rose, her red lips quivering with a perpetual arch 
smile which betrayed the double range of blueish 
white teeth even as well-matched pearls, and rippled 
into the dimples of her oval cheeks and round chin, 
dimples which might indeed have been made^ ac- 
cording to their fabled origin, by the finger of Cupid 
himself. In spite of the darkness of her skin, the 
intense black of her hair, eyebrows, and eyelashes, 
made it almost fair, and gave, by contrast, to her 
stately throat and queen-like shoulders the rich 
mellow whiteness of ivory. 

" I donH think Gilbert will dance much with 
Magdalen Carnegie to-night," she said, laughing, and 
surveying her own appearance with undisguised satis- 
faction. 

** Flora," said the countess, trying to look very 
serious, though her heart was swelling with maternal 
pride, " few would notice you, gaudy peacock that you 
are, were Elsie Scott attired as gaily and standing 
beside you." 

" Dear madam ! I never heard flattery from you 
before," said Alice, rising, and approaching her with 
u smile. " And, Flora, sure am I that, although 
every one must admire you, they will look as meikle 
at your lady-mother." 

"My lady- mother might pass for my sister, and 
Alice for her daughter," answered Flora, gazing with 
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fond admiration at her mother's delicate and still 
youthful loveliness, ** Alice is fer more like you 
than I am, mother." 

" True, Flora, you are so like your dear father,'* 
Bald the countess, sighing. 

" He must have been a very handsome gentleman,'' 
replied Lady Flora, turning to her mirror with an 
exquisite expression of arch coquetry; " handsomer 
than ever was his son, or ever will be," she added^ as 
a knock at the door was followed by the entrance of 
the young earl. 

" Come, David, we are quite ready," said the 
countess, taking up her feather fan and long lace 
gloves. 

He made no immediate answer, but sauntering into 
the light of the tall wax candles that stood on the 
toilet table, showed, to their surprise, that he still 
wore the plain grey velvet coat and lawn collar which 
had been his attire during the day. 

** David, haste ye ! are ye mad not to be dressed?^' 
exclaimed his sister. ** Hark! there is St. Giles's bell 
tolling seven !^' 

" I have changed my mind ; I do not wish — I am 
not going," said Lord Glencarrig, rather uneasily, as 
feeling himself a good deal in the wrong. 

" Havers!" said Flora, " not going, quotha? is the 
boy demented?" 

** What can you mean, David?" said the countess, 
** you intended to accompany us." 

" And so I will — I believe your chairs are waiting 
below; but " — he hesitated and stammered — ** I have 
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more than half promised — at least, I was asked — ^to go 
with Lindsay and Lord Dnunmond to the Tennis 
Court to see the new spectacle of the Enchanted 
Island/^ 

'* And so your gay friends are of more consequence 
to you than your sister," said poor Flora, really 
wounded, while Alice drew back more and more into 
the shadow of the mirror, inwardly resolved that if the 
earl remained at home she would leave the house 
rather than risk a tite^tSte with him, whatever the 
execution of this step might have cost her in the shape 
of comment and suspicion. But the conclusion of his 
fspeech allayed her apprehension. 

During nearly ten minutes Flora plied all her 
eloquence of entreaty and reproach — the earl asserted 
his utter disinclination for the assembly, and his right 
to assume, for once, a woman's privilege of second 
thoughts — until at last she gave in, accusing him of 
spoiling half her enjoyment by the deprivation of his 
society on the last evening they could hope to spend 
together for so long. The countess was much dis- 
pleased at her son's almost sullen obstinacy; but she 
was too prudent to attempt to stretch her authority 
over comparative trifles, so she made no further 
remark, except to bid him take his cloak and sword, 
and escort them the short distance which separated 
their mansion from that of the Duke of Queensberry. 
The two ladies kissed Alice, and lefl the room. 
She heard them descend the staircase, she listened to 
the rough voices of the servants as they called to each 
other, to the link-boys, and porters ; then the sounds 
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sabsided — the heavy hall-door swung to with a crash 
which reverberated through the house, and she was 
alone. 

She visited every comer of the beautiful little 
chamber to make certain of her security. The door 
leading into Flora's bed-chamber was shut; but there 
was neither ingress nor egress on that side. The 
other, conducting through the long passage into Lady 
Glencarrig's oratory, had no lock or bolt, but was 
simply fiuitened by a latch concealed beneath the 
tapestry hangings. Along this passage Alice went — 
it contained several outlets both to the lower and 
upper stories — ^but, seeing that all except those be- 
longing to the coimtess's rooms were secured as usual 
for the night, she felt much reassured, and, returning 
into the boudoir, seated herself on a low prie-dieu 
chair by the dressing-table, took up her work, and 
tried to drive away some of the sad reflections which 
were crowding round her after being so long kept off 
by the bustle of the day. 

Everything was very quiet. Madame Rachel, old 
and infirm, had retired to rest; Marian was happily 
engaged in a distant part of the house narrating, for 
the edification of the other servants, all the splendours 
of every wedding she had ever seen, including Lady 
Glencarrig's own, together with the various portents 
by which she (Marian) had invariably been enabled to 
predict the fiiture fortunes of the bride and bride- 
groom, and the wonderful combination of happy 
omens which had met to grace the bridal and forbode 
the happiness of her young mistress. The immense 
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thickness of tHe walls prevented anything from being 
heard from one room to another, so that, in respect 
of silence, Alice might have fancied herself in 
some lonely peel-house or border castle, except when, 
at every half-hour, the jangling of the great cathedral 
bellj or the less conspicuous sound of smaller chimes, 
came distinct and clear on the wind, which had risen, 
and now began to sigh most dismally down the narrow 
lanes. There were very few passengers in the side 
streets on so dark and wet a night, and whatever buzz 
and roar might still arise from the main thorough&re 
could not reach her ear. 

Even had there been far more to distract her atten- 
tion, it is a question whether she would have noticed 
the interruption. Alone in that perfect breathless soli- 
tude, with nothing to break the stillness but the quick 
rustle of her fingers as they moved in their diligent 
labour, the girl's mind, turned in upon itself, was 
revolving old scenes, present trials, and the dim, haunt- 
ing possibilities of future sorrows, with bitter vehe- 
mence. She counted and weighed them all, laid her 
hand on every wound, probed every aching spot, and, 
baring her breast to the stroke of every pang, sought 
out each hiding-place where grief might lurk, with a 
resolute, despairing courage, most strange in one so 
young. The minutes flew by imheeded, while that 
brave heart, striving with a foe it could never con- 
quer, but to which it would never yield, fought its 
good fight, and drank its daily portion of life's fiery 
cup of good and evil. 

The cathedral bell tolled half-past nine — she had 
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been there more than two hours — another two must 
elapse before Flora could be expected. Her work was 
completely finished, and, laying it aside, she crossed 
her arms on the dressing-table and rested her head 
upon them, too spent now in mind and body to think 
of seeking any fresh occupation. A few books lay 
near, but reading would have been impossible; she 
closed her eyes and remained still — so very stiU, that 
the beating of her pulses sounded in her ears like the 
rushing current of life passing away to the everlasting 
ocean. 

Tired at last of her posture, she moved to change 
it, and raising herself, fancied she saw in the mirror 
the tapestry which covered the gallery door move as 
if touched from outside. She glanced behind her, it 
was no &ncy, the door had been opened, the hangings 
pushed aside, and the young earl stepped into the 
room, closing both after him. 

Unable to control the mingled terror and anger 
which seized her, Alice sprang up with a cry which 
died in her parched throat, and, retreating as he drew 
near, placed herself behind the chair in which she had 
been sitting, as a defence. 

" Ah, I thought — I feared so ! " exclaimed Lord 
Glencarrig, hurriedly. " Alice, dear Alice, will you 
not hear me?" 

She held out her trembling hands to keep him off,, 
and turned upon him a face so pale in its indignation 
that he stood irresolute and half alarmed. 

"It is shameful, shameful!" she said, her voice 
thick and faint, ** Why are you come hither; how 
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dared you come, like a thief in the night, to insult a 
poor girl who has no protector on this earth? " 

" I came because I am driven to extremity — be- 
cause jou have left me no other means of telling jou 

Oh, Alice, I must, I will be heard I Listen to 

me calmly; I will not advance one step nearer if it 
offend you, but, for pity's sake, do not deny me 
that." 

" You have the power in your hands, and will use 
it — ^you presume most unworthily on my loneliness,*' 
said Alice, trembling like a reed between fear and 
displeasure. 

" Sit down, I entreat you, and have no fear of me. 
I will stay where I am — at this distance, you see — 
but, I repeat it, I must learn my fate from you to- 
night." 

Alice sat down again, reluctantly, as &r from him 
as she possibly could — indeed, she hardly dared reftise 
— ^his face startled and awed her. 

** I have risked much to see you,"" he began, 

'^ suspicion, reproach but what matters 

that? Alice, I am not come to repeat that I love 
you — ^you know that too well, since again and again 
you have repulsed my plainest homage — but to tell 
you '' 

** What I know too well, too well, also I ^' she said, 
her eyes flashing with the pride and grief which 
stirred every limb and feature into im wonted dignity, 
'^ that you, the proud and wealthy gentleman, thought| 
in your insolence of rank, that the poor country girl, 
for all she was your own sister's friend, in spite of her 
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gentle nurture and pious teaching, waa one to whom 
you might without scruple offer your love without 
your name, yoiir wealth without your hand. Oh, 
fitther ! oh, &ther I thank Heaven that you are laid 
asleep in your quiet grave, before ever such shame 
was done to your most imhappy daughter !'* 

^' Not so, Alice, not so ! oh, how you judge me I 
What have I ever said or done that you should deem 
me so vile? As a child I loved you, as a boy I 
adored you, as a man I am ready to lay at your feet 
every honour, every possession, that &te has bestowed 
on me, that they may gain a richer lustre firom your 
smile. Alice, will you be my wife?" 

He still remained where he had first stopped, two 
or three paces from her — ^the die was cast, and, almost 
wild with expectation of her reply, he listened for it 
with his whole soul in his ears. 

" His wife ! " Utterly bewildered by an offer which 
brought for the moment no distinct conception to her 
intelligence, save a sense of deep regret for the imjust 
suspicions which she had entertained of him, Alice 
sat at first incapable of any coherent answer. 

" I have wronged you in my heart,'* she said, 
at last, ** cruelly wronged you, and you have most 
nobly revenged yourself. Let us part now — ^for I 
have found my friend that I had lost, and am com- 
forted." 

" A firiend I Nay, Alice, dearest ! a lover, a 
husband — one whose whole life will be bright only 
as it ministers to the brightness of thine 1" Em- 
boldened by her gentieness, and the complete change 
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in her whole manner, he came to her side, and, clasp- 
ing one of her hands in both his own, covered it with 
timid kisses. 

** My lord, my lord I you are fearfully wrong — did 
you but reflect on what must divide us ^^ 

" My own Alice, I care not! Let fools laugh as 
they will, I scorn their laughter — ^let them sneer if 
they dare — I shall triumph to confess, before the 
whole world, how I won my own sweet wife — and that 
rank, and title, and wealth, were, in my eyes, all too 
cheap an offering to purchase the priceless treasure of 
her heart. Why have I not more to give?" 

His arm was round her now — his murmuring voice 
low and soft in her ears — and, as Alice clasped her 
hands upon her knees, and drooped her head upon 
them, the young man, blinded by passion and hope, 
could see in the action nothing but the shy, fluttering 
dread of a love overwhelmed by its own excess of 
unhoped-for bliss. 

But the next minute her sinking strength revived, 
and, ere the lips which sought hers could find their 
resting place, she had repidsed him, gently yet 
firmly, and answered, white as alabaster, but perfectly 
composed. 

" My lord, this is madness, or worse. No, nol^^ 
she said, interrupting his vehement protestation, ^' I 
will not insult you again by the thought that you 
could be devising treachery against me — and I beseech 
you to forgive me that ever I did you such dark 
injustice — but all this is the merest fancy that ever 
was nursed in a man's brain; a vision of the nighty 
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which the morning dawn will sweep away. It can 
never be." 

** What cannot be, Alice? '^ 

** That the Earl of Glencarrig should ever call mo 
wife,'^ said Alice, in a low voice; " it w a dream." 

** Sweet dream; from which may I never wake!^* 
said the young lover, fervently. 

** From which I must and will awaken you," re- 
plied Alice, her singular self-command enabling her 
ta speak quite cabnly. ** To-morrow we part — per- 
haps for long, long years — but, when one of those 
years has rolled away, ye Avill have forgotten Alice 
Scott, and the boy's passion which decked her with 
charms that ne'er were hers; ye will take shame to 
yourself then for stooping to love so far beneath your 
degree.'^ 

" Ashamed ! ashamed of loving thee! Dear heart 
of mine, thy saddest tears are brighter and lovelier to 
Glencarrig than the smiles of the proudest dames in 
Scotland,'' said the earl, with exquisite tenderness. 

** My lord, if you woidd have me respect you, for- 
get not the respect you owe to me, nor how lonely and 
unguarded I am here, in your own house — let there 
be no humiliation in my memory of you. If you 
cannot, or will not do this, leave me at once." 

" I will ! I will !" said Lord Glencarrig hastily. 
** But Alice, if in your coldness to me you imagine 
that I could ever forget you, cease to think so from 
this hour. If I could now lose all remembrance of 
you, of what I have suffered, and suffer still from my 
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doubts and fears, I would not take the boon. Bather, 
a thousand times, would I lie down and die in the 
hope of possessing your love, than live with every 
other blessing around me, poisoned by the knowledge 
that it was never to be vouchsafed to me." 

Let any woman worthy of the name ask her own 
heart what Alice must have felt while listening to 
such language — ^to know it sincere, at least at the 
moment it was uttered — to be the object of a love 
so disinterested, so manly, and be forced by con- 
science, truth, deUcacy, by everything which should 
guide a woman's conduct^ to repulse it. Too proud 
to confess that she too loved in vain, she strove 
to defend herself from the entreaties of her enamoured 
suitor by every argtunent she could urge sooner than 
be compelled to inflict on him the additional pang 
of learning that she had no heart to give. 

" Lord Glencarrig, if you regard my peace of mind, 
if you would not force me to believe you ungenerous 
and selfish, urge me no more. I honour you as I 
honour but few — I will cherish with grateful pride 
the memory of the brave and honourable affection 
which would have raised me so high; but oh I let me 
go back in quietness to my low estate, wishing you 
every joy, sharing as a sister in your happiness or 
your sorrow — ^* 

** My happiness, Alice I You speak of leaving me 
for ever, and in the same breath talk of my happiness I 
Do men speak of noonday at midnight? You are the 
sun of my life; where you are is light and warmth 
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<uid joy; the loveliest spot in this world is dark and 
cold to me without you/^ 

** Folly, folly !" said poor Alice sadly, as the first 
tears started beneath the passionate power of his 
words. *^ Think of all you have left, think of what 
may jret be yours, and murmur not that so idle a wish 
is denied you. When years hence, a happy man, 
with a &ir and noble wife by your side, and bairns 
around your knees, you call to mind this night — — " 

"Alice, this is sheer mockery P* exclaimed the 
yoimg earl, impetuously* " Beject me if you will, 
but to trample thus upon my truest feelings, to feign 
mioh belief in my future prospects, is deliberate cruelty I 
— Nay, forgive mel what have I said?" he 
added, his tone changing into one of most touching 
sweetness, as he pressed over her, and leaned his heavy 
trembling hand on the girPs slight arm; '^ but indeed, 
indeed, you cannot tell how it maddens me to hear 
you I Never, I swear it most solemnly, will any other 
woman hear from my mouth the vows I have paid 
to you. If Alice cannot be mine, I will live and die 
a solitary, childless, homeless man. I cannot love 
twice.*^ 

" I pray God that it may not prove so; that you 
may one day — ay, very soon — find one who can prize 
you as you deserve; one who will be to you in very 
deed all that in your fancy poor Alice was to be," 
she said with deep pity. 

*' And who else could ever be another Alice to me? 
Who ever grew up with my very life, grafted in my 
very soul — who wandered with me through my happy 
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childhood hand in hand, amidst an Eden of innocent 
delights, a heaven of joys unvalued then, but of which 
the far-vanished memory is my ideal of all earthly 
bliss? Who but Alice ever sat in my arms, or lay on 
my breast, when, infants both, we dreamed away our 
cloudless days on the stmny fields and in the stately 
forests of that home which will be a desert unless you 
share it? Who was my good angel, my guiding star, 
whose pure radiance kept me from aught that could 
make me blush to meet her again, when, yet a child, 
I left her to render myself more worthy of her — for, 
Alice, you surely loved me then I and the hope of 
your smiles was dearer to me than mother's praise or 
sister's kisses? I came home to seek them, to bask 
in them — home to my Paradise, to find its Eve gone^ 
and I tasted then, on the threshold of manhood,, 
all the bitterness of a man's first grief, and there was 
none to understand or believe me ! We met again, 
and as my eyes rested on your fair face, lovelier than 
anything my adoring memory pictured, I knew that 
the lode-star of my purposeless life had shone out at 
last, and I blessed God in my heart for it !'' 

** Oh, David ! and is it you who are breaking mine? 
Have you no pity?'* 

"Have you none, Alice? Are the purest aspi- 
rations of a man's life of no more account than 
the shallow lies of a deceiver? Are all my precious 
jewels to be swept away like the sere leaves by autumn 
winds? Are my words to fall as vainly as those pe- 
rishing leaves on the grass or the river ?'^ 

"/am the dried, sapless leaf, my lord; tossed 
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whither I would not by a deadly blast/' replied Alice, 
ftidly. ** Plead no more with me«'' 

" Your &te is in your own hands, dear love — entrust 
it to me, you shall never repent it. What can you 
fear? You are proud, Alice; does my mother's anger 
scare you?'' 

"No, my lord, it cannot do so; for I shall never 
merit it,'* 

" Flora loves you, Alice, fondly and truly. Fear 
nothing, dearest; can you not brave so light a trial 
with a husband's arm to shield you ?" 

** I could brave anything but remorsefor one I loved,** 
said Alice, very faintly. 

" And the world 1 ay, the world will wonder and 
jeer — ^and inwardly gnaw itself with envy of the rich 
possession it was too blind to discover, and my Alice 
shall be worshipped, courted, adored, as never woman 
was before, until even my proud relatives shall be stiH 
prouder to claim and own her. Dear heart, dry those 
useless tears; why should you doubt my power to 
protect you from cloud or shadow of wrong? Thy 
love must be weak indeed, I fear, sweet Alice, to think 
so poorly of mine." 

^* My lord, you have spoken the truth 1 I do not 
love you." 

The young earl started from his bending posture. 

** Not love me, Alice! not after all I have said 

not after Oh, you are but trying me !" he 

exclaimed, with a forced and painful attempt to 
laugh. 
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^^ As a dear brother, as a kind and generous friend^ 
my heart must ever be warm to you; but as a husband 
— never!'* said Alice^ m utter desperation. 

Lord Glencarrig's dark complexion grew as colour- 
less as that of tiie poor girl herself— his brows knit 
heavily and his hand clenched. 

'^ Say that again, Alice — ^let me hear it again.'' 

" I do not, I do not love you/' said Alice, raising 
her eyes, all glazed with slow-coming tears, to him as 
he stood erect, yet quivering from head to foot before 
her. ^^ I cannot. My heart lies dull and hard beneath 
the frozen tears which have fitUen there — ^my ears are 
deaf to your flattering words — no echo gives back the 
feeblest answer to your prayers. I am dead— dead at 
least to your love— *and no human power can change 
me. Say that you pardon me; say you do not hate 
me for the pain I have caused you— oh I most unwil- 
lingly, and then, believing that Alice can grant 
you no more, take all I have to give, and seek no 
further." 

The words cut like swords to his shuddering heart, 
which rebelled in all its young, unchastened strength 
from the heavy cross now laid upon it, and, as Despair 
set her iron heel on that untamed and fiery spirit, he 
almost groaned aloud in the sharpness of his pain. 

" Tell me this, Alice," he said in a cold low tone; 
" I have a right to ask it — the right of my constancy 
and my grief. Have I a rival?" 

** Save yourself, no human being ever sought my 
love," said Alice, bending forward to conceal the 
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moonting purple which stained her very brow, until 
her whole coutenance was hidden by her loose tresses 
fiom his devouring gaze. 

^* That is no answer. I ask you, on your conscience 
as a Christian woman, do you love elsewhere?" 

" Yes, beyond all thought or words; I dare not 
teU a He." 

The sound was so very feeble that no ear but his 
could have caught it, her lips had scarcely moved. 

*^ Alice ! one last time I implore you to think on. 
what you say, and, seeing what I have imdergone, 
knowing my long fidelity, remembering that in your 
hands I have reposed the whole destinies of a life upon 
which I have barely entered yet, can you, with your 
woman's heart beating in your breast, spurn me so? " 

Could she— did she — again, after the deep simple 
pathos of this appeal, bid him forget her, say that he 
must plead no more with her? She could, and she 
did. She would have made any sacrifice but that to 
heal his wounds, to save from her own sorrow one 
who within the last hour had grown again dearer than 
ever — ^most inexpressibly dear to her — ^yet not for 
one second did she hesitate. To promise a wife's 
sacred devotion — even for her mother's sake — to a 
man for whom she could not feel it, must ever have 
been to her truthful spirit a sin; and, loving another 
as she did, with a secret passion which made his well- 
nigh abhorrent to her, it was a fearful deadly crime. 

" / have said,'' she murmured, hiding her face 
in her hands. 

** Then farewell, Alice ! and farewell happiness 
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for ever! But, oh! if there is justice in heaven 
or earth, he whom you so madly love, for whom you 
are sacrificing me, will one day fling back at your 
feet your own heart, crushed and bleeding, as you 
have done to that of David Bethune. There is my 
last blessing ; take it ! " 

And with a wild sobbing cry, which seemed 
wrenched from the depths of his soul, the unhappy 
youth strode furiously to the door; but, even before 
he reached it, he paused for one last look of her who 
had so wrecked his happiness, and with that single 
glance pride, anger, jealousy, all the boiling passion 
of his ardent nature vanished away, melted down into 
one lava torrent of penitence and love. 

He rushed back to where she sat — inert and nerve- 
less — and, flinging himself on his knees before her, the 
pent-up anguish broke forth afresh. 

*' Oh, Alice I is there no hope — none? Oh, Alice I 
so adored, so idolized as you are by me, could you but 
conceive the existence my love would create for you, 
you could not, would not, reject me ! " 

** Love cannot be bought for money or price," 
murmured the poor girl, distracted by such a renewal 
of the scene she had hoped was past. 

" Oh, Alice! one smile, one kiss, for me to live 
upon, to keep me from the utter blank which else my 
existence will be! Alice, I demand nothing now, 
nothing yet, save a promise, that at some time long 
hence, in years to come, when you have learnt to 
value what you now despise, I may return to you 
and claim you for my own. Give me that, and I 
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will live on — so patientfy, dearest — as a saint looks 
forward to his promised Heaven, as a weary traveller 
to his distant home. Speak, Alice, speak ! " 

Bat that was more than she could do; the very 
power of thought was failing fast, she coidd only wring 
her hands and weep. 

" Speak to me, Alice/* he repeated; ** let me hear 
your voice, if it be even in anger, imless you would 
see me die!" 

*' Oh, you are cruel, cruel I you are killing me I ** 
and Alice writhed with helpless grief 

" I will not leave you until you give me that poor 
drop of comfort, to save my heart from sinking uuder 
tills hard and heavy blow 1 Oh^ Alice I my love, my 
life, my soul, do not drive me to despair I '* 

His voice was hoarse and trembling with concen- 
trated passion, and, clasping his hands round her slender 
waist, he held her in his arms, as he knelt before her, 
pouring forth these wild words. It was too much. 
A grey film passed over her sight, she drooped slowly 
forwards; her young lover, fondly deeming that she 
yielded at last, raised his flushed, quivering face to 
meet the coy, mute caress which was to be — if not 
the promise of present bliss, at least the imspofcen 
•earnest of some fixture hope: but no breath came 
firom her lips, the eyelids were closed, the hands 
damp and cold, her cheek rested heavily on his thick 
hair; he loosened his sustaining arms, and at a single 
glance saw, to his horror and alarm, that she had 
fainted. 

He almost thought he had killed her. 

d3 
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* Weak and frightened as an infant, the strong young 
man rose from his knees, and, snatching some essence 
at random from his sister's toilet, began to bathe her 
forehead and hands, afraid almost to touch the pale 
delicate face, or to push back the rich, soft curls which 
Teiled it, calling upon her name meanwhile in an 
agony of self-reproach. His voice and touch seemed 
to galvanise her into sudden life, for she opened her 
eyes, gazed fixedly at him, then feebly shrunk away, 
whispering, 

" Oh, go, go I only leave me 1 " 

So, even in her swoon, the sense of his unwelcome 
presence had not departed — ^her first clear words 
were to drive him from her ! Oh, if she had struck 
him,* insulted him, injured him in any unheard-of way, 
he could have borne it better ; and again the stifled 
groan made its way through his set teeth. He disen- 
gaged the arm which had supported her, and, kneeling 
down again, buried his &ce in both her hands, im- 
pressing on them one burning kiss; then rose and 
disappeared ere she had recovered sufficiently to be 
aware that she had been obeyed. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

TRUE FRIENDS. 

O, ftnd proudly itood she up! 

Her heart within her did not ISul ; 
She looked into Lord Ronald*i eyes, 

And told him all her nurse*k tale. 

Tknutson. 

How Alice passed the hour which intervened between 
the scene above related and the countess' return, she 
herself could not have told. She remained a long 
while after the earl had left her in a dreamy state of 
distress, weeping at intervals from sheer weakness — her 
whole mind one accumulation of trouble and difficulty, 
whidi met her at every turn, and drove her back 
wherever she tried to find some way of escape into peace 
and quietness. However, as Alice was no sentimental 
heroine of romance, but a sincere and single-hearted 
girl, her resolution soon centred for the present on one 
point — to await Lady Glencarrig's arrival — ^to reveal 
to her with perfect frankness all that had occurred — 
to win her forgiveness for having, however innocently 
and xmintentionally, violated the perfect trust reposed 
in her; and then — that very night — seek her own 
humble home, never again to confront the dangers of 
society, for which in her humility she believed herself 
unfit, and in which she had been submitted to such 
peculiar trials. The whirlwind had indeed raged 
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around her in vain, and she felt thankM for having 
been enabled to speak so decisively, that none could 
ever accuse her of double dealing; but the exertion 
had been very great, and the re-action was making 
itself correspondingly felt. 

Eleven o'clock, and no one yet. The minutes 
seemed to have taken to themselves leaden wings, 
and to drag their slow length along like hours. 
Starting nervously at every trifling noise which her 
fears transformed into a footstep resounding in the 
arched gallery — turning at every play of the flicker- 
ing tapers on the dark, polished mirror, or the rich, 
varied patterns of the arras, Alice counted the seconds 
by her own pulse, and waited until the advent of her 
friends should leave her free to fly to her mother's 
sheltering arms and soothing sympathy. She yearned 
for that; she could think of nothing else, not even of 
the terms in which she should relate to the countess 
the misplaced attachment of her only son. 

A fresh sound frightened her anew — could he be 
returning? She rose, shivering with feverish fatigue, 
and crept across the floor, to try and find some means 
of better securing the gallery-door. Her fingers were 
still busy with the latch, when a movement below 
announced the two ladies. What if he should be 
with them? 

Alice retreated to her seat — pushed it so far back 
into the shadow as to render the difference in her 
looks as little striking as possible — and, unable even 
to think in her miserable perturbation, trusted to 
chance to direct her in what still remained to do. 
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She heard Flora's silvery voice, laughing and chat* 
ting, as she came up the stairs; she heard her bid her 
mother good tiight, at the end of the corridor; then, 
-with a rustling of satin and brocade, a rapid pattering 
of cork*heeled shoon on the oak floor, the young lady 
danced into the room, followed by Marian, who looked 
exceedingly sleepy and rather cross. 

'* You may go, Marian,'' was Flora's first exclama-* 
tion. " Fll wait on myself to-night; get away to 
your bed, woman, you'll need to be astir with the 
laverocks to-morrow morning. Faith, if ye take two 
horns to dress my hair on ordinary occasions, I 
should like to know when I must rise to be ready 
on my wedding-day?" 

Marian complied without the slightest protestation, 
and Flora's next move was to seize Alice's head in 
her hands, and kiss her on the eyes. 

** Dead asleep, poor little flower, I warrant 1 No? 
Well, never mind; we'll away to our nest, for I must 
look my best to-morrow." And Flora began to 
chant roguishly a merry old Scotch air: 

The bride came out o* the byre, 

And said, as she dighted her cheeks, 

** Sirs^ I*m to be married the mom ; 
And has neither blankets nor sheets/* 

Thus, as she imfastened the ornaments which 
covered her dress, she burst forth into a perfect flood 
of gossip, as a sort of safety-valve to her overflowing 
spirits. 

"My darling Gowan! How I wished for thee 
there I It was the most splendid ball I ever attended. 
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save at Versailles or Whitehall. All the great saloons 
were open and lighted in the most dazzling manner- 
it would have been just impossible to count the 
tapers. The violins were enchanting; and her grace 
told me that the chief musician was a &yorite pupil 
of the great Lullj, the mattre de chapelle of his Ma- 
jesty the King of France. But, to be sure, thou dost 
not know him — I do— and many a time at Paris have I 
danced to sarabands of his composing. All the rooms 
were crowded; at one time, there was barely space 
for the dancers to move. I think all the loveliest 
women and handsomest cavaliers in Edinburgh were 
present — but some of the ugliest dowagers, too. There 
was that ill-favoured old Lady Libberton — ^you ken 
who I mean, Alice— rouged, and patched, andwhited 
like a sepulchre, so that I fairly blushed for her, 
(as she couldn't, by any earthly possibility, have 
done it for herself,) — ^with great diamond bracelets on 
her skinny, yellow arms, to make people stare at 
them. Oh, it was the most delicious thing to see her 
step out with the Laird o' Goates, another relic of anti- 
quity ! He hath certes never changed the pattern of 
his wig, or the cut of his vest, since / was bom ! 
Lady Melfort was there, as beautiful as ever; and my 
dear Lady Dunbarton, looking just like an angel — 
and the Countesses of Murray and Perth — ^my own 
darling mother, lovelier than any of them — and Lady 
Leven, with her chitty face and flaxen locks, like a 
baby girl — and Magdalen Carnegie, dressed perfectly 
gorgeous, and as well-looking as any one so ridicu- 
lously blonde can be — and Anne Laurie, with her 
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sister Isabel; a sweet creature, quite as handsome 
as the elder — though all our gay gentlemen swear 
hy Annie. I don't like her one bit — a saucy minx !'* 
continued Flora, who, although rather giddy her- 
self now and then, was far too generous and amia- 
ble for a thorough-paced coquette like the celebrated 
beauty she referred to. '* She is the most arrant^ 
shameless flirt ! Alice, she hath even now five of the 
wealthiest and best-bom gentlemen in Edinburgh 
dangling at hep skirts; and she does nothing but play 
off one against the other — keeps them all in hand, and 
drives them abreast, like the horses in a state-coach ! 
I don't understand how a young lady of quality can 

condescend to behave so like Well ! it's no concern 

of mine, thank Heaven!" and, assuming an air of 
matronly dignity on the strength of the morrow's 
event. Lady Flora, in a fit of virtuous disgust, threw 
down her splendid necklace and bracelets on the table, 
as if the brilliant baubles had been wayside pebbles 
•cast upon the devoted head of the offending damsel. 

** Ah ! I am glad poor David was not with us — 
Lady Mary asked after him, and I took upon myself 
to answer rather curtly, for my blood was up a wee. 
The heartless baggage; after the way she has treated 
him I Her brother Walter asked me to dance, and I 
turned my back on him, neither more nor less. I 
hate them both — ^him for his own sake, and Mary for 
David's. I danced almost every time with Gilbert, 
for, as I told him, after to-morrow, we could never 
do so again, but must amuse ourselves by quarrelling 
instead! And what think ye he did? Kissed both 
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my hands before all men — and, what's a great deal 
worse, all women. Such presumption !*' 

And the gay beauty smiled at her own cloudless 
face, reflected in the glass before her, shaded now by 
the waves of her profuse black hair — then laughed 
loud at the remembrance of the welcome oflfence. 
All this while Alice had not said a word — it is doubt- 
ful whether she had understood a tithe of all that had 
fallen on her outward sense. 

** I don't know what Charteris thought, for the 
next minute after I had refused him I accepted the hand 
of the Laird of Burnielaw, one of Lord Dundee's gen* 
tlemen. A very fair and comely youth and meikle 
to my taste — ^he hath quite a pretty knack at making 
verses, and promised me a madrigal for to-morrow. 
My mother was so pleased with him that she invited 
him to the wedding, and Lord Balcarras was de- 
lighted to see his young kinsman thus favoured. All 
the gentlemen of Lord Dunbarton's Royals were there, 
in the new imiform ; all the officers of the Scots Greys, 
and the gayest cavaliers of the Life Guard, to which 
Lindsay belongs — the scarlet dress and white plumes 
are more becoming to him than I should have ex- 
pected to one so fair-complexioned and light-haired. 
All the Lindsays are fair, I think; just as the 
Douglasses are dark. My Lord of Dunbarton, for 
instance, though a handsome man, is as swart as a 
corbie, fit to mate with me ; but he says I and Gilbert 
are better matched, for that dark and fair make bonnie 
bairns ! What say you to that prophecy, Elsie? As 
to my cousin Grahame '* 
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"Flora, where is your mother ?'' asked Alice, 
standing up and stopping this flow of desultory talk. 
: " My mother? in her oratory, I suppose. Why, 
Crowan! what's wrong ?*^ 

" I want to see her," answered Alice, almost me- 
chanically, and resting her hand upon the table to 
steady herself. 

"Alice, dear girl, what is it?*' said Flora, very 
much sobered on a sudden. " You have seen some- 
thing, your own wraith, may be !*' 

The superstition of the age was so universal, that 
Lady Flora was quite prepared to hear her friend 
acknowledge having been visited by her own spectral 
likeness— a sure presage of approaching death. 

" How white and scared you look — are you sick?'* 
she continued, putting her arm affectionately round 
Alice. 

*' No, no ; I am not sick ; but I must see the 
countess." 

*' PU call her." And without delay Flora darted 
along the corridor, and summoned her mother, who 
was engaged at her usual devotions before retiring to 
rest. Nearly as much astonished as her daughter, 
the countess accompanied her to the dressing-room. 

Alice was still standing just as Flora had left her. 

She bent her head when the countess appeared, and 
requesting her, by a sign, to take the chair she had 
quitted, began her tale, while Flora, frightened and 
distressed, stood by to listen. Very simply did Alice 
tell it — in short sentences, broken by emotion ; but 
instinct with the true eloquence of sincerity and feel- 
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ingy dwelling with unselfish emphasis, not so much 
on her own trial, as on tlie pain which the knowledge 
she imparted must necessarily bring to her auditors, 
and on the shame she experienced at having been 
made the innocent means of requiting so ill their long 
and fidthful kindness. 

All was said — ^nothing left untold that could 
be spoken — and Alice ceased, waiting with modest 
pride and respectful submission to hear the reproaches 
which she half expected to incur; but no reproach 
came from Lady Glencarrig's Ups, no anger stirred 
in her heart, unless, indeed, against the son who had 
dared so to disregard his own duties and her wishes 
as to break the reserve due towards an orphan girl 
whose station and circumstances, by rendering it im- 
possible for even his honourable addresses to prove 
successful, rendered them almost a mockery. Much 
as she valued Alice Scott, she never could have 
endured to see her David's wife, thus blasting all the 
proud hopes she cherished for him (for the countess, 
herself a sincerely humble woman, was proud of 
and for this son), and she felt most deeply indebted 
to the sense and fimmess which had carried her 
young Mend imscathed through so dazzling a temp- 
tation. 

She rose in silence, and took Alice in her arms. 

" Oh, dear madam ! say that you are not angry, 
say that you believe all I have told you I" murmured 
the girl, melted from all reserve by this imhesitating 
confidence. 

*'I do, Alice^^actions are truer than words — 
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and yours have avoaclied your speech. What shall I 
do for you?*' 

** Send me home, dear lady; I would be with my 
mother — ^let me away. I camiot meet him to- 
morrow." 

" Nor shall you,** replied Lady Glencarrig, gently; 
^^ but it is very late now to leave us; sleep under my 
roof one nighty and to-morrow, early y ou would 
rather go home now?" she asked, as Alice bent her 
head despondingly. ** Well, as it pleases you, dear 
Elsie; far be it fix>m me to vex you. But I will 
see to send you safely home at once. Wait here for 
me. 

She left the room, and Flora, taking her place 
on the low chair, drew her foster-sister down, 
and, gathering the &ir, dearly-loved head to her 
bosom, cried bitterly. She knew that they must have 
parted on the morrow, but that parting, in the flush 
of her new-bom wedded gladness, would have been 
so very different to this ! She experienced now all 
the regrets which had hitherto been tempered to her 
by the sweets of a more fiivoured lot; she felt all the 
deep intrinsic worth of Alice, as well as the gentle 
social qualities which made her so charming a com- 
panion ; she recognised all the quiet superiority 
which had sometimes chafed her, and saw, as in a 
panorama of swiftly-moving thought, how many a 
time she must have stung, with her inconsiderate 
raillery, the heavy heart concealed beneath that &cc 
of mildest placidity. Proud as Flora was, her pride 
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never could make head against her strong affections; 
it was completely subdued now by the picture of her 
beloved brother's grief, so simply, yet forcibly, out- 
lined in Alice's recital ; and the haughty heiress, 
locked in the arms of the humble friend beside her, 
besought her with every fond endearment women 
know so well how to employ that she would give her 
the right to call her sister.^' 

** Flora, dearest, you are deceiving yourself, but I 
will never help to deceive you ; I could not live with 
the great ones of this world who are kith and kin to 
you — the dove cannot mate with the eagle or the hawk, 
I love you, dear Flora, as the kind sister you have 
ever been to me; your mother, a very mother in 
heart to Alice, and your noble brother ■ " 

" But Alice, if you really love him, why, why 
grieve him so? he will never recover it. Oh! if 
Gilbert had not loved me, I know I would have 
died, and Glencarrig feels yet more deeply than I. 
He has our mother's heart." 

"Your mother! think of her, Flora; you are 
doing that which would sorely offend her, useless 
though your words may be. What would she say 
to hear ye now?" 

** She is half a saint, and you are just an angel," 
replied Flora, sobbing; *' she would soon forgive and 
welcome you." 

** And you would have me glide on to your hearth 
like a sei'pent, with deceit and ingratitude to win 
that welcome?" 
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" She would never deny him her consent; my 
mother's whole life is wrapped in him," said the 
generous girl. 

" Flora," replied Alice, sadly and earnestly; ** had 
the earl asked my love one short year sjme, it might 
have been freely, gladly given. But were I your 
brother's equal in all this world's gear and rank, your 
mother's first choice, I could not now grant him 
one word of hope, one glance of aflfection, such as he 
would have; it would be a lie to my own soul, and 
shameful treachery to him. For my heart is mine 
no more; I have not one poor little fragment left to 
offer in return for his. Oh, sister, pity me !" 

*' But he whom thou lovest, does he not love 
thee?" said Flora, lifting Alice's face from her neck, 
and parting from it the thick brown hair, wet with 
her own abundant tears. 

** I have gazed up to the sun till my e'en are 
blinded, Flora; and oh, poor fool! I dreamed that 
the sun might one day stoop to look on the flower 
which had bloomed beneath his light; but he rises 
and sets in his glory and pride, and his rays only 
scorch the flower until it fades and withers away. 
I am losing now the fresh, kindly dew which fell on 
my waefu' thirsting spirit, and helped to give it pa- 
tient strength .... Oh that I had wings like a dove, 
that I might flee away and be at rest !" 

A passing fancy made Lady Flora imagine that 
Lord Glencarrig might, after all her friend's denials, 
be really the object of this unfortunate and, as it 
seemed, presumptuous attachment; but Alice was so 
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perfectly, delicately truthful, tliat the conjecture could 
not sustain itself for a moment ; and she knew what 
love was too well not to feel assured that, had such 
been the fact, the scene which had taken place that 
evening would have left another impress on the girl's 
features than their blank look of hopelessness. 

'' God help and comfort thee, my darling,*' she 
said, tenderly, ''for it seemeth to me that man 
cannot." 

" No, Flora, I know it." 

And, kneeling on the veiy spot where an hom: 
before a heart as deeply stricken as her own had 
poured forth its wealth of devotion, with every 
allurement of worldly gain to win her, Alice rested 
her head on Flora's knee, and said no more. Nothing 
could have made their mutual affection greater- 
nothing could have soothed the pain of this final 
parting. A prevision was already forcing itself upon 
her mind, with all the strength of conviction, that 
she was never destined to see her friend again. 

" My poor David !'* sighed Flora, " and I shall not 
be here to cheer him. I called him imkind and 
harsh, and it was I who tormented him I Who will 
console him? for my mother is displeased, and he will 
fear to confide in her." 

In such unconnected lamentations the time slipped 
by, until Lady Glencarrig returned to say that all 
was ready. Alice rose obediently, threw her plaid 
round her, then going up to Flora, hung silently 
round her neck. Neither attempted to speak her 
fiurewell — ^both were mute from intensity of feeling; 
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but it seemed as if their lips would never part 
Flora drew firom her finger a ring which had formerly 
belonged to her mother, and gave it to Alice. 

" Keep it until we meet again, sister." 

** In heaven, not here, never again here," mur- 
mured Alice. 

The kind countess, anxious to spare their feelings 
and her own, gently, yet firmly, disengaged Alice 
firom her daughter's embrace, and left the room with 
her. They went down stairs without a word, until 
they had nearly reached the hall, where Lady Glen- 
carrig's chair and two well-armed servants were in 
waiting. Then the countess stopped, put her arm 
roimd Alice, and pressed her to her bosom. 

*' Alice, I told your mother that, if she did not 
regain her health, you should become my child. I 
say it once again, my daughter. You have acted as 
few but yourself would have done in this greedy and 
ambitious generation, as your wise and honest father's 
child should have done, and ye have earned, not my 
love, it was always yours, but a double share of my 
esteem and confidence. I can do little for you now 
— no human power can interfere between parent and 
child — but when she is taken from you (I treat you 
as a brave and thoughtftd woman, Alice, not as a 
child), when that time comes, ye may call me your 
mother as freely as though you had stood with my 
son before God's altar, and I will never fail you.*' 

** Dear madam, how good you are ! *' 

** My bairn, one thing before you go ; you do not 
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love my son? Assure me of that, that I may reproach 
myself less; not having, by my imprudence, broken 
two hearts instead of one. How could I be so blind 
as not to read him better?^' 

** I do not ; no. Lady Glencarrig, your son is 
neither more nor less to me than he was ten years 
syne. Oh, madam, I am so grieved for him ! help 
him to forget me ! The happiest hour I can hope to 
see will be that in which I hear that he is wedded 
to one who will know his worth and repay his 
love." 

** God knows, it will be a happy one to me I" re- 
plied the countess, despondingly. ** And now, Alice, 
to-night we must delay no longer ; but I will see you 
soon again. Commend me to your mother. God 
bless and keep thee, my baim.'^ 

When Alice was gone, the lady took up her little 
silver lamp, and re-mounted the staircase on her way 
back to Flora's room. She was about half way down 
the gallery when a door leading into a suite of unin- 
habited rooms opened near, and the earl crossed 
her path. She stopped with a quick palpitation of 
the heart ; she had not yet had time to think of him, 
or consider her own line of conduct. Lord Glen- 
carrig also stood still for an instant, then tried to pass 
on. His mother was in the way. 

** David!" she said. 

He looked almost vacantly at her, but his lips drew 
together as if he were choking down a sob. 

** Alice is gone, mother?" 
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" Gone, not to return, of her own free will and 
desire. David, my son ! let me tell you — - " she 
hurried on, for his face grew dark with pain. 

'* Let me pass, mother." 

" Let me tell you, my poor boy ^^ 

** Mother, I say, let me pass ! Another time, per- 
haps, I can hear you. — I would not fail in my respect, 
but if you persist ■ ** 

She gave way, submissively, for she heard his thick, 
short breath, and saw his pale lips close again ; he sprang 
by, disappearing into the obscurity of the side stair- 
case which conducted to his own apartments, and as) 
she looked after him, with his noiseless tread, his bent 
figure, his colourless dress, she half fancied that she 
beheld some mournful ghost revisiting the scenes of 
its past sorrows, and not her own bright-eyed, gallant, 
high-spirited son. 

With a look of just such meek endurance as Alice 
herself might have worn, she pursued her way to her 
daughter's chamber, to comfort the still weeping girl, 
and prepare her own mind for the arduous duties of 
the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

Live, y«t live — • 
Shall sharpest pathos blight ub, knowing all 
Life needs for life is possible to will ? 

Tennyson. 

Bbight and unclouded rose the sun on Flora's bridal 
day, and Flora herself, who had &llen asleep with 
tears trickling hat down her cheeks, who awoke with 
her eyelashes still moist, felt all her spirits revive 
beneath the cheering omen. At this important point 
of her life, she had indeed been forsaken by one dear 
friend and companion, only to be taken by the hand 
by another still more dear ; and little by little the 
cloud which still dimmed her fair brow cleared 
away amidst the excitement and happiness of the 
coming event; before the first smile and glance of her 
young bridegroom, as he bent to kiss her hand, the 
last shadow melted as the mist on a hill-side flies be- 
fore the first sun-beam. 

If we had space or time to spare, much should we 
have to narrate concerning the splendours of this 
marriage in high life in the olden time ; elaborate 
might be our description of the solemnity, at which 
the venerable Bishop of Edinburgh officiated — of the 
beauty and elegance of the bride, the good looks and 
gallant air of the bridegroom; minute might be our 
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catalogue of the concourse of guests, comprising all 
the innumerable relatives and connexions of an 
ancient and wealthy Scotch family, each of whom 
would have considered it a want of proper regard 
for their own dignity to deprive the yoimg lady of 
their countenance and support on such an occasion ; 
but, great as the temptation may be, it behoves us to 
resist it, and, passing over these brilliant scenes, con- 
fine ourselves to such matters as concern our gentle 
heroine, or those whose fortunes influenced hers. 

In all the crowd of gay, animated, curious specta- 
tors, there were but two countenances not in harmony 
with the occasion; those of the young earl and his 
lady -mother. Certainly their hearts both knew 
their own bitterness, but to assert that strangers did 
not intermeddle therewith would be most inappro- 
priate, for the gloom visible on the face and in the 
manners of Lord Glencarrig was too marked not to 
attract attention. He had not made his appearance 
amongst the wedding guests until his presence be- 
came indispensable, having given strict orders the 
preceding night that he was not to be disturbed until 
the latest possible moment ; and, when he descended 
to meet the Mends assembled in his sister's honour, 
the absence, the coldness, and depression of his de- 
meanour riveted the notice of all present. Lord 
Gilbert Hay, who was much attached to his future 
brother-in-law, and had often speculated in com- 
pany with Flora upon the mysterious causes of the 
change which the last three months had produced 
in him, asked her if she knew what had brought 
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on this recrudescence of gloom at the very time when 
it might have been chased away by the happiness of 
all around. 

She nodded sorrowfiilly, and laid her finger on her 
lips. 

** A secret?^' he whispered. 

**Not from you, dear Gilbert; but have patience, 
wait ^^ 

** Until all your secrets shall become mine, love?'* 
he said, with a glance which brought the rich blood 
to her cheek and a smile to her mouth; tears and 
smiles mingled for a while, until a look from GKlbert 
decided the battle; Flora was happy again, and just 
then forgot her brother. 

Not so the countess. During every occurrence of the 
busy morning, she scarcely lost sight of her son. The 
cheerful bustle, the laughter and conversation — even 
the more solemn interest of the ceremony which took 
a daughter from her arms to bind her irrevocably 
to a stranger, were hardly realities to her — she moved, 
spoke, and performed the honours of the day to all and 
sundry with that grace and urbanity for which, in 
her youthful days, she had been as much admired as 
for her beauty; but it was all done as by one walking 
in a dream — the body obeyed the will, the senses 
were awake, while the soul was ever hovering, as by a 
magnetic attraction, round the dark, unsmiling figure 
in its splendid attire, a mockery of the mourning 
within, to which her mother's relenting heart was 
yearning. 

For, as Madam Scott had told her, this son was 
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the very apple of her eye. She loved Flora, as 
mothers do love, without stint or limit; but the earl 
was her first-bom ; he had been hers during one short 
period of ineffable happiness, ere the blow fell which 
for years had cut her off from society — ^he had lain on 
his father's breast, had been rocked in his arms, and 
tasted the kisses which Flora had never felt, for she 
had been bom during his last absence from home, 
within a month of his untimely death. And as 
David grew older, and the intelligence of childhood 
began to emerge from the mists of infancy, his 
memory retained with wonderful distinctness — as 
children's often will — impressions wliich it might 
have been supposed impossible for him to recal. 
Standing at his mother's knee, he would touch her 
black dress, and wistfiilly ask why she wore it — and 
why he and Flora never wore any gay colours — and 
if his father would never come again; then going 
fer back into some distant, but to him bright, region 
of memory, bring to light his hoards of baby thought, 
and compare them with his mother's clearer know- 
ledge, until the boy grew to be such a link between 
her and the past as his sister could never become. 

He had grown up with this tendency strong upon 
him ; and, great as was the resemblance which he bore 
to his dead father in person and temper, the countess 
perceived that in all the main elements of character 
his likeness to herself was still more striking, and 
increased with every year. The wild effervescence 
of boyhood had swept away some of the most outward 
and visible manifestations of this similarity, but it 
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was still fresh as ever within; no example, no folly, 
no temptations could lessen the fervent love of home 
and home joys, the womanly constancy, the faithful 
holding on to all that had once been loved, even the 
veriest trifles, which, inherited from his mother, were 
the foundation of his social nature, underlying all other 
characteristic& And it was her knowledge of these 
qualities, her clear perception — aroused,alas! too late — 
of how they had served to stimulate, if not to create, his 
love for Alice, that so much alarmed her now. She 
felt that her son was not one to attach himself lightly 
and forget as soon; she judged him by herself, and 
judged him aright. Flora had described him truly, 
when she said — '' He has our mother's heart." 

A grateful woman was Lady Glencarrig, when, 
by two hours afler noon, the flock of guests and 
visitors dispersed — a splendid collation having replaced 
the ball by which such festive occasions were then 
usually concluded; for, although wedding tours were 
completely unknown and unpractised at that period 
of civilisation, Gilbert Hay's journey to the South had 
been too long put off* to admit of any further delay, 
and the young couple were to start that afternoon, 
in order to accomplish before nightfeU some stages of 
their lengthy pilgrimage. Every arrangement had 
been made to this effect, and, as all were informed of 
it, the last lingerers discreetly departed, to enjoy the 
dear delight of discussing, each in his or her particidar 
fashion, the dress, habits, manners^ and customs of 
every one else; to praise, censure, admire, or envy, 
according to their individual peculiarities. We are. 
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however, botmd to state that, both the bride and 
brid^oom being decidedly popular, and their merits 
incontestable, the carping voices were few — being 
chiefly confined amongst the gentlemen to those who 
envied the good luck of Gilbert, and amongst the 
ladies to such as had reason to be jealous of Flora. 

At Glencarrig House all was quiet again. Lord 
Dundee, who, as a privileged person, had remained 
behind after all the rest had taken leave, was closeted 
with Hay, giving him some final instructions respect- 
ing his important and secret mission firom the most 
distinguished Jacobite gentleman of the North to the 
heads of that party in England, for the purpose of 
arranging measures to meet the coming crisis. Flora, 
in all the regretfiil tenderness of a bride, who leaves 
for ever the home of her girlhood, was listening in 
the countess' oratory to her last counsels and bless** 
ings; and Lord Glencarrig, left alone, ruminating 
bitterly over the contrast between his sister's fortunes 
and his own, leaned against the window, in the wide, 
deserted dining-hall, gazing moodily out into the 
interior court of the mansion, where Lord Gilbert's 
servants were busily stowing away valises and tra- 
velling mails of every size and sort into and on to 
the cumbersome coach, a machine of such stately 
proportions and vast accommodation that any two 
reasonable people might have lodged as well as tra- 
velled therein, and which must certainly have taxed 
all the energies of the four stout Flemish steeds 
yoked to it to pull it in tolerable safety over, or 
through, the various bogs, quagmires, and foot-deep 
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ruts, which, for many a weary mile on the Border land, 
were all that could be found answering to the dignified 
appellation of a road. The countess's servants were 
in high spirits, and some of the elders of the party, 
who had known Lady Flora from her childhood, 
showed a considerable share of personal exultation 
in her beauty and attractions. 

He heard all they said without understanding a 
fiyllable — he had felt all the morning like one stupified 
by some potent drug; listlessly and mechanically, he 
had played his part with automaton correctness, and 
now only noticed that the business was over by the 
relief he experienced from being no longer compelled 
to move and talk. He had been there nearly an 
hour without stirring a finger, when his brother-in- 
law and Viscount Dundee re-entered the room — at 
the same moment Flora came down with her mother 
to bid him adieu. He held his sister in his arms, 
and kissed her long and fervently, but not a word did 
he utter — he seemed struck dumb. 

" You must join us at Paris, David. Come to me, 
my poor brother, and I will try to comfort you. I 
know all now ; my heart aches for you." 

** I cannot — I must go elsewhere," he answered, 

in a dry hoarse voice, as he seated her in the carriage. 
Gilbert looked earnestly at him, wrung his hand 
warmly, and, after a mute signal of farewell from the 
countess, a parting salute from the viscount, the 
ponderous vehicle rolled tmder the archway into the 
street, and slowly disappeared. 

For some minutes Lord Glencarrig dreamily watched 
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it on its way, and, while the surprised attendants 
stood near, waiting his pleasure to allow the massive 
etreet-door to be closed, the countess, who was very 
pale, and struggling for composure, hastily drew her 
cousin into the dining-hall from which they had just 
issued. 

** Lord Dundee," she said, in a low voice, " one of 
my children is gone, let me not lose the other too. 
David is about to engage himself with you as a 
volunteer on this new expedition to England^ and it 
must not be — you must prevent it. I cannot give 
him up. 

** The boy seems bewitched, in sooth, cousin 
Beatrix," replied the viscount, in the same cautious 
tone, "what bee has he in his bonnet? Love, I 
suppose?" 

" Love, love — ^true — ^mole-eyed fool that I was not 
to have foreseen it!" exclaimed the countess, with a 
vehemence most unusual to her; "and he will not 
stay here — a mother's eye is not easily deceived. I 
saw last night " 

"But what would you have me do?" said Lord 
Dundee, much puzzled. " And first of all, let us hear 
what is really this awfiil calamity.^* 

" I cannot explain now, it woidd be too long a 
story, and he will be back anon. What I would 
have you do? dissuade^-exhort — advise him. He 
must not go. You will do this for me?" 

" Hard measure, my cousin !" said Lord Dundee, 
" you ask me to act against common sense and my 
^wn opinions." 

£3 
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" Why? how so?— speak low, he is near." 

** Because, if this disappointment be but a boy's 
fancy for a pretty face, a few months of sharp cam- 
paigning, such as we are like to meet, will soon drive 
it out of his head ; and for anything more serious, 
(scarcely probable at his age,) the remedy may as 
well be tried; it may cure — — " 

"And may Jdll him!" added Lady Glencarrig, 
bitterly. " If he leave me in this mood, I shall not 
see my son again, unless cold and stark on his bier. 
I know him — there is despair in his face." 

''Pshaw, cousin!" said Lord Dundee, ratHer 
sternly; '' a man^s heart is made of tougher material 
than that. I don^t know you to-day. I could almost 
fancy I was listening to my own soft-eyed, timid wife, 
who shrinks at sight of rapier and pistol, rather than 
to Beatrix Grahame.^' 

The countess heard this speech abstractedly — ^her 
eyes fixed on the ground, her slender foot beating 
impatiently, her hands pressed nervously in each 
other. 

** Then you refuse to assist me? I had not counted 
on this,'' she said, in a tone of blended anger and 
despondence. 

**Nay, Beatrix! you are unreasonable to-day! I 
will do my best; but to expect me to join you in 
condemning as a folly what to my apprehension is 
the only sensible point in the whole concern, is 
absolutely too much. Hard knocks and hard fare 
are sovereign balm to wounded hearts — the finest 
regime in the world for the romantic madness which 
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appears to reign rampant over my young cousin just 
now. I tried it in my own early days, as I dare say 
you may remember, and therefore speak with text. 
Take my advice, Lady Glencarrig ; dismiss him with 
a cheerful countenance and your blessing, give him 
oyer to me, and, if he does not return blither than 
ever in six months, I have no knowledge of human 
nature." 

" I cannot^** said the poor mother, ** I cannot follow 
him to the grave — and the dread haunts me — — '* 

** My dear cousin,'* said Lord Dundee, with his 
habitual smile of easy calmness, " every bullet has its 
biUet — ^a maxim which holds good in all times and 
places, as well as in a skirmish. If you are to follow 
your son's fimeral, it would come to pass inevitably, 
though he never left your apron strings — if he is 
to survive you, he may walk untouched through 
the fiercest hail of shot that ever mowed down a 
regiment, or stand imharmed at a cannon's mouth. 
Look at me. When my time is come, I shall fall — 
no cowardice could delay, no imprudence can hasten 
it — and that belief has carried me gaily through as 
much danger as most men of my years can boast having 
seen. Fatalism is a mighty comfortable philosophy, 
and works indifferent well, cousin Beatrix — take it 
to heart, and don't wear out your beautifiil eyes by 
weeping over imaginary misfortunes; there are real 
ones eno', God wot !" 

The words were light, but the tone was not — they 
appeared the result of profound conviction — and the 
countess, although she did not approve of his careless 
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mode of expression, could not but admit tliat there 
was a strong element of truth in this bold avowal 
of his fatalist belief. 

** If I could but trust, feithless Christian that I 
ami" she said, mournfully. " This is what comes of 
putting your confidence in man. I had so reckoned 
on your influence with him," she continued, laying 
her hand on the viscount's; **he has always been a 
most dutifiil son to me, but I dare not oppose him too 
&r; there is a leaven of obstinacy and passion about 
him which my attempts to curb might incense into 
wilful disobedience, and you are the only friend '^ 

She could not go on, her voice was growing un- 
steady. 

*^ I will do this much," said the viscount — "when 
he announces his intention of joining me, I will lay 
before him, frankly, all the pros and cons of the 
scheme, including your disapprobation, and see what 
effect that will have. Diaeuade him as of my own 
accord I cannot, but 1 will not support or forward 
the plan in any way. Are you satisfied?'* 

** I would fein be,*' sighed Lady Glencarrig. ** I 
must endeavour to converse with him myself first." 

" Farewell then for the present; I am engaged to 
my Lord Dunbarton ; news have come in this mom^ 
ing; a fresh courier has just arrived, and we shall 
have our hands full until late at night. Your servant, 
ma cousine*^ 

He saluted her, and was retiring, when the countess 
said, without raising her voice, 

** May I indeed count on you so far?'^ 
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** To the very utmost extent that my conscience 
will permit me to go. I shall perhaps see him to- 
night." 

" Poor cousin Beatrix ! " said the viscount to himself, 
as he hastened towards Bristo Street, *' what strange 
compounds women are ! I don^t know .... but, for 
all I tried to laugh away her anxiety, I can't say 
I like the looks of that hot-brained, headstrong boy of 
hers — ^he's just the fellow to do some coup de tete that 

would distract his mother, and perhaps grieve me. 

I don't in general fancy weeping lovers to serve under 
my standard, but I suppose there is nothing for it but 
to take him seriously in hand. She will see the sense 
of it sooner or later. 

While Lord Dundee thus mused on his road to 
the Earl of Dunbarton's — while happy Flora at 
her husband^s side was confiding to his sympathising 
ears the story of David's troubles — while Alice, tear- 
fid and Sad, sat by her mother's knees, striving to 
forget, in busy toil, her own love and his — Lady 
Glencarrig and her son, face to face in the little 
oratory, conversed earnestly and long. 

It would be needless to repeat all that was said; the 
first burst of the mother's displeasure; the earl's vehe- 
ment replies; the gradual soflening; the rise and 
progress of her deep conviction that this first passion 
was no ephemeral flame that at the breath of change 
would flicker and die out, but one of those abiding 
affections which ingrain themselves into eveiy fibre 
of a man's soul, and give a colour to his whole future 
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career. And when she saw this, she left off to reason 
with him, for she saw that his heart was not with her 
words. 

He had as yet said nothing whatever of his inten- 
tion to accompany the army, but suspense on such 
a point was worse than any certainty. With a hesi- 
tation which betrayed her reluctance to hear the 
answer, the countess said a few indistinct sentences 
respecting an immediate visit to Glencarrig Castle. 

The earl had been leaning with folded arms against 
the tapestry; but at this he nioved a little, changed 
colour, and replied^ almost doggedly, 

" I have no intention of the kind. I shall go with 
my cousin of Dundee to England/^ 

The tone was so peremptory that his mother bent 
before it. For the first time her son, hitherto so 
dutiful and affectionate, so tender of her feelings, was 
taking a step which he evidently knew to be contrary 
to every wish of hers, expressed or implied. These 
were the firstfruits of a tree which her own impru- 
dence had allowed to grow up unchecked. 

*' And you will fly from me thus, in your first 
sorrow, David?" she asked, beseechingly. 

"Not from you, mother, but firom every place 
which can remind me of her. Even here, every sight, 
every sound stabs me like a knife; and what would 
it be at home, now that the ties which drew me back 
have been so rudely snapped asunder — at home, where 
every grove is a shrine from which its goddess has 
been torn, where every room is alive, haimted, filled 
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with her presence, her step, her face, her smile- 



Would you take me back to that f Mother, I should 
go out of my judgment !^' 

** My poor boy, hundreds have known the day 
when they thought and said so too; yet see them 
now, happy, prosperous men. Do / not know how 
we may breast the bitter flood, and come forth stronger 
and purer for the struggle?" 

"I am no saint like you, mother. Did not my 
father's death — no worse loss than mine — grind you 
to the very earth ? Have you not told me so ? Yet 
you had that to sustain you which I have not, the 
certainty that you had been loved; that was enough 
to live upon. But what have I ? In place of your 
three years of perfect happiness, less than nothing ! — 
I dare not think of the arid, stony desert which I 
must cross to my journey's end — I dare not look 
forward, for there is nothing but a sickening void— 
I dare not look back, for there is nothing but agony ; 
and I am young and strong, and must drag this 
burden through a waste of time that no hope can 
brighten henceforth ! Oh, God ! how shall I live out 
this year, and the next, and all years to come, when 
days are an eternity to me !" 

"Hush, David! hush this sinful talk!" said the 
countess, trembling at his excitement. " Be a man — 
be a Christian!" 

** Mother, mother, do not talk to me of patience ; do 
not try to make me think, for it turns my brain. If I 
am to live, I must go forth from this calm, indolent 
existence of mine, into the rude, noisy, heartless 
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world ; I must bury my wretchedness deep, deep, 
beneath the loads of every-day labour. I must stun 
myself with other men's thoughts and deeds, and 
learn from them, not to forget — no ! I would not 
part with one throb of all the pain her hand has 
inflicted ! but to endure, to wear a smiling mask, to 
seem as others seem, to do as others do, so that neither 
you nor any one else shall suffer from the sight of 
my sufferings/^ 

"And you think that beneath that mask your 
mother's eye will not read you, David?" said Lady 
Olencarrig, pale with her efforts to speak collectedly. 
** Is it to a stranger, or a comparative stranger, that 
you fly for succour and comfort ?" 

" Mother, I tell you it is not comfort I need ! I 
could not bear it. My whole heart is one bare, bleed- 
ing wound, so that even your soft hand agonizes me ; 
•even your sweet voice irritates me so fearfully that I 
dread lest I should forget who you are, and who 
I am. Let me go ; let me lose myself amongst men 
who neither care nor seek to probe the sore ; let me 
cauterise it with the fires of ambition, danger, strife, 
misfortune; so that, although it never can heal, I 
may at least strive that it shall not kill me. I will 
live for your sake now, mother, but for my own '* 

*' David, spare me that ! Say not that you wish 
to die I Oh, my son! that ever I should hear that 
from your lips ! " 

" Why should I desire to live, mother?" 

A dead, mournftd pause succeeded to this desperate 
reply. 
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" What can Lord Dundee do for you ? he is not a 
man to sympathise with any such feelings as these," 
said the countess, with averted face and reproachful 
tone. 

" I want strength, mother, and he can give it me ; 
he can and will be ever at hand to force me into the 
hot current of stem activity in which he is plunged ; 
He will have no indulgence for weakness, and I am 
utterly weak, weak as a child — I blush not to avow it 
— against that one agony. Unnatural as it may seem, 
indifference and harshness are what I want and you 
could not afford. Mother, dearest! have patience 
with me ! I have been wrong, unkind, but I am so 
miserable that the meanest beggar — if blest in his love 
— whom this city contains, may thank God all the 
days of his life that his lot has not been cast as that of 
the noble, wealthy, fortunate Earl of Glencarrig ! " 

She rose and would have sealed with a mother's 
kiss the forgiveness he asked, but he was already 
gone, and the door closed ere she could say the word. 
In the morbid restlessness which possessed him he 
could not stay long in any place, and, taking his hat 
and rapier, wandered into the streets to find Lord 
Dundee, and put the matter of his own departure for 
England beyond the influence of his mother's per* 
suasions and entreaties. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



FRIEND OR FOE ? 



But in truth 



Thou wilt not marry her ? — ^In truth I will ! 
The angels sang in heaven when she was bom. 

The Spanish Student. 

On leaving his own house, the young earl^ without 
any fixed intention beyond that mentioned above, 
strolled slowly towards his cousin's residence. He 
wished to find him, scarcely even so much on account 
of the proposal which he intended to make, and 
which he had no reason to imagine would be unac- 
ceptable, as because he experienced in his company 
a sense of support which his immature and im- 
pulsive nature had not yet learned to draw from 
its own resources. He wanted to be forced into 
stoicism; he felt as if even the viscount's cool 
voice and keen sarcasm would be more endurable 
than his mother's pitying fondness; he longed for 
pain, and laid himself out to meet it, with the 
unnatural desire of a diseased and fevered mind which 
rushes into sharp agony as a relief firom that dull 
aching so few men have the courage to bear. Some 
indeed there are who can sit down and say to sor- 
row, " Come thou, and let us count the cost,*' — who, 
to use the beautifiil language of Scripture, *' passing 
through the vale of misery use it for a well,^^ — such 
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indeed go on from strength to strength; but Lord 
Glencarrig had been too unused to anythmg but 
prosperity to seek as yet those sources of living 
water which are to be found in the dreariest wilder- 
nesses of our inner life. Grief was new to him, and 
he writhed beneath it, although conscious that every 
fresh struggle drove more deeply into his soul the 
iron that was entering there. 

As he went along the busy thorough&re, friends 
saluted him, but he passed them by; gay acquaintance 
whispered and laughed — at any other time he would 
have resented their manner, now he did not see the 
malicious glance, or hear the sneering jest, for every 
stone in the pavement had a tongue to speak to him 
of Alice, and other voices he heard none. This was 
the spot where he had met her with Flora, and fan- 
cied he saw her eye grow more lustrous, her colour 
deeper as he approached, forgetting who was with 
him that day — There she had smiled brightly at a 
witty speech of his, or looked delighted while he re- 
minded her of some boyish freak; here (but that 
was so long, so very long ago !) she had once called 
him '' David,^^ then, with glowing cheeks, playfully 
excused herself, when he could have knelt to thank 
her for the grace she had deigned to do him ! How, 
if his blighted hopes had ever ripened to fruition, 
he would have conjured up these things before her, 
and hand in hand, and lip to lip, they would have ex- 
changed the sweet timid secrets, rehearsed the blissful 
fancies of a time when Love had first revealed himself 
to each by such imperceptible teaching ! With a 
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Start of agony he came back once and again from 
these wanderings in his false Paradise to a perception 
of the truth ; and oh ! if there be one abyss of anguish 
more hopeless than another, it is not that of the poet, 
the remembrance of happiness enjoyed and lost, but 
this awakening from a self-created dream of what 
might have been, to the blank, inevitable, awful reality 
of what 18. 

Lord Glencarrig had passed the Leith Wynd, and 
was standing opposite his kinsman^s house ere an idea 
shaped itself out to him of why he had come in 
that direction. He inquired at the door whether the 
viscount was within. He was not. The servant re- 
plied that his lordship had left home early that morn- 
ing and had given no orders for his return. The earl 
then asked whether Lord Dundee were at the Parlia- 
ment House, but the man did not know; it was more 
than likely. 

The earl now bent his steps towards the Parliament 
Square, and entered it with a half-defined notion that 
he might meet him. A macer, apparently charged 
with some message of importance, issued from the 
low-browed archway which gave access to the semi- 
subterraneous meeting-place of the Privy Council, 
and brushed by him. 

Lord Glencarrig stopped this official and repeated 
the question he had put to Lord Dundee's servant. 

The macer touched his hat respectfully, and in- 
formed him that the Council was not yet assembled; 
it was expected to meet almost directly, as there was 
great news come from the South. 
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" Pm just about seeking twa or three o' their lord- 
ships, and, if ye hae business wi' my Lord Dundee, 
Fll gie him a word in his ear," said the macer, who 
happened to know the earl very well. 

** Do so. I very much wish to see him ; I shall re- 
main here/^ 

He put a trifle into the man's hand, who thanked 
him and vanished. The earl walked up and down 
for some time in the large deserted square; but soli-- 
tude soon became as irksome as society had been ; and 
without reflection, from the mere force of habit, he 
entered the coffee-house of Hugh Blair, which was 
under the arcades that surrounded the venerable Place. 

The scene which the interior of this famous vint* 
ner's establishment presented was familiar enough to 
him, but sufficiently new to the reader, and remote 
from modem notions, to merit a word or two of de- 
scription. 

Hugh Blair's held the same position in Edinburgh 
as Will's Coffee-house did at the corresponding 
period in London; that is to say, it was the most 
fashionable tavern in the capital, and one which 
all who wished to be thought gentlemen, wits, and 
members of good society, frequented indefatigably 
at all hours of the day or night. It was especially 
convenient for the solemn-browed judges and coun- 
cillors learned in the law, whose avocations brought 
them day after day to the regions of the Parliament 
House; and who, thirsty souls! loved nothing better 
than to take their after-dinner tankard in the spacious 
ground-floor room of Master Blair's well-supplied and 
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well-served tavern. Steady topers were these, such 
as the world has scarce seen since the decline of the 
eighteenth century and the softening of social man- 
ners — seasoned vessels, who could imbibe during 
four five, six, hours, without betraying any more 
alarming symptoms than a certain incoherence and 
irritability of speech, and slight imsteadiness of gait; 
and who, firom the altitude of their glorious profici- 
ency, looked down with sublime contempt on such 
poor creatures as succumbed to three bottles of claret. 
These were Master Blair's most valuable customers; 
for to them, at such times, drinking was the main ob- 
ject of life; and they, in consequence, were ever more 
welcome than the noisy, lighthearted yoimg roysterers 
who drank to season their cards and dice, or enliven 
their gossip, whilst the older disciples of Bacchus 
rarely spoke, save to call for fresh flasks. On the pre- 
sent occasion only two of these veterans were in the field, 
and the apartment was partially empty, for the greater 
part of the loungers had strolled away to enjoy the 
sunshine of a fine autumn afternoon, to escort a fair mis- 
tress or relation to the Castle Hill, or the King's Park ; 
such as were military men to receive orders, or take a 
turn of duty ; so that when Lord Glencarrig entered the 
number of guests present did not exceed eighteen or 
twenty, rather a small assembly for a place usually 
crowded to inconvenience ; but the greater part of 
these were, or called themselves, his friends; with all 
he was personally acquainted. 

The room itself was very large, of low pitch, and 
wainscotted entirely with dark oak highly polished; 
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the immense cliimney was a perfect cavern of gro- 
tesque carving, black with the reek of years, and 
flanked by recesses almost capacious enough to con- 
tain a moderate sized apartment. It was lighted by 
six windows, three on either side of the door, 
fronting the piazza, or covered walk under the 
arcades, each being placed in a deep bay garnished 
with settees. Bound the apartment ran a long bench 
fastened to the wall; stools and chairs, necessarily of 
the most solid construction^ and in various conditions 
of illusage, were scattered about; while the ponderous 
tables were disfigured by every description of wanton 
mischief, as well as by stains of wine, and the traces 
of cups and tankards, which had entirely removed 
whatever polish they might once have rejoiced in. 

One of the recesses above mentioned was then occu- 
pied by the Earl of Perth, to whom the reader has 
been already introduced, and the Lord President Sir 
George Lockhart, a very learned, able, and experi- 
enced judge, the only man perhaps in Scotland of his 
profession who was qualified to hold his own against 
the talents and eloquence of the new Advocate-general, 
Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards so disgracefully cele- 
brated for his share in the massacre of Glencoe. But, 
estimable man and excellent lawyer as he unquestion- 
ably was, Lockhart had not escaped the common vice 
of his age, his country, and profession; and, having 
found a partner worthy of himself in the person of 
the Chancellor, they had been ensconced there since 
the early dinner-hour, and showed as yet no signs of 
intending to leave off. 
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At the lower end of the room, to the left of the 
door, Fergiisson of Craigdarroch was engaged at play 
with Kincaid of Craighouse, the grandson of a man 
who figures in a very curious, and by no means 
creditable, fashion (to His Majesty more especially, be 
it understood), in the judicial records of the reign of 
James the Sixth. The play was high, the bets of 
the spectators rising rapidly, as five or six gentle- 
men clustered round to examine the fluctuating 
chances, and pushed from one to another the flasks of 
strong Rhenish and heady Gascon wine, which some 
were quaffing from silver cups, some from Leith 
glasses, and one or two — the most reckless-looking — 
from common wooden quaighs, just as a modem 
" fast man " would swill beer from a battered pewter 
pot — with only an extra relish. 

A rather more sedate group stood over another 
couple who were playing chess; while in the very 
middle of the room, surrounded by a ring of admiring 
friends, Walter Charteris and an officer of the Scots 
Greys, each stripped of his doublet, corslet, and 
rapier, were enjoying an amicable trial of skill at 
singlestick with their stout walking-canes, in which 
it was manifest at a glance that the champion of the 
Guards was getting decidedly the worst of the day. 
The shouts and laughter were deafening ; quips and 
cranks, oaths and jests, flew about from one to the 
other, and were pretty sure to be repaid with 
interest. 

In fact, the only quiet occupants of the place were 
young Lindsay of Bumielaw and Lord Drummond, 
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who, seated apart, were discussing the new spec- 
tacle of ''The Enchanted Island;'* an adaptation 
or Hfacciamento of Shakespeare's exquisite drama, 
which had just been imported from London, and 
had created an immense sensation in the theatre- 
going world of Edinburgh society. Lindsay, who 
inherited to a considerable degree the literary tastes 
which had distinguished his family for many genera- 
tions, was in consequence quite an oracle amongst his 
comrades on all such matters. Had he been placed 
in more fevourable circumstances, the young laird of 
Burnielaw might have made himself a name in his 
country's literature ; but, surrounded and cramped by 
every influence least conducive to intellectual develop- 
ment, his native poetical genius confined its flights 
chiefly to the indicting of such trifling pieces as 
found most favour in the eyes of the degenerate 
fashionables of his day, and which often appear so 
false and afiected to our more healthy and delicate 
taste. But he possessed, nevertheless, the poet's true 
gift, to touch and please ; and his ftigitive rhymes 
had^uch merit as to make all his love-lorn friends 
resort to his gracefiil pen and ready wit when 
desirous to produce an impression upon some un- 
usually obdurate fair one. And Lindsay, being yet 
untouched by Cupid's darts himself, laughed good- 
naturedly at their amorous distresses, wrote madrigals 
and sonnets for all who chose to ask, careless whether 
they presented them to the world as the effusions of their 
own brain, and led a very quiet, regular sort of life as 
times went, enjojdng books much better than dice or 
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cards, and pleasant chat than the wine-flask; entirely 
indifferent meanwhile to the ridicule with which his 
comrades treated these startling peculiarities, and 
which slipped &om his cool self-respect and perfect 
temper like dewdrops from a leaf. Au reste^ a 
complete gentleman — ^brave, chivalrous, and right- 
minded — a good scion of as good a stock as Scotland 
can boast. 

In the midst of all the uproar, Lord Glencarrig's 
apparition made no particular sensation ; two or three 
nodded to him, or gave him a careless good-day, and 
continued their sport — for his sadness and depression 
had been too often observed before to attract any 
facial notice. He returned their salutations, passed 
down the room, and threw himself into a settee in 
one of the furthest window embrasures, taking up 
mechanically the Caledoniua Mereurius which lay 
there, although certainly without any intention of 
reading it. 

Only two of the young men present remarked him 
particularly^-each from a different motive. Lindsay 
wa8 struck by the expression of his face-it was 
something peculiar; sterner, yet more agitated than 
he had hitherto seen ; and a kindly feeling of sympathy 
impelled the generous lad to go and speak to him; 
but his own youthM shyness, and the earl's somewhat 
haughty reserve, had prevented their becoming 
intimate since their short acquaintance had com- 
menced. Burnielaw therefore hesitated; and, after 
turning several times, and once half rising to address 
him, resolved to seize a better opportunity, and 
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lesumed his conversatioii with Lord Dmmmond, 
though with less zest than before, for his ideas were 
divided. 

The other interested party was the Laird of Graig- 
darroch, who, understanding a great deal more than 
Lindsay of the earl's perplexities^ perceived, the very 
moment he appeared, that some crisis had taken place 
— guessed pretty acutely what its nature was, and 
resolved as readily to make sure of the &ct. He kept 
his eye closely on the dark, motionless profile of the 
young nobleman — just visible from where he sat — and 
became, in consequence of this watchfulness, and the 
meditations to which it gave rise, so inattentive to 
his play, that he lost, in five minutes^ more than he 
had won during the previous half-hour. 

^^ Unlucky as usual I" said he, flinging down his 
cards with a petulance, half genuine, half affected ; 
he was really not sorry for an opportunity of break- 
ing off. 

" Here, Cimninghame ! take my h^ad and try for 
revenge. The tide has turned— I am in a black 
vein, and shall do no good for myself to-day, but I've 
no notion of letting Kincaird pocket my caroluses/' 

He rose laughing. Cunninghame replaced him, 
and the game went on with fresh spirit and changed 
fortune. Fergusson loitered about, spoke to Charteris, 
who was striving desperately to retrieve the credit of 
his corps, gave him a few words of advice, then in 
the most leisurely and undemonstrative manner betook 
liimself to the side of Lord Glencarrig. 

'* You are a sight for sair e'en, my lord,*' said he 
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gaily, but in a rather low tone. " You have not 
gratified us with much of your society of late/' 

" I have been absent for several days, and other- 
wise occupied since my return,*' replied the young 
man, in that short tone which is barely polite. It 
was clear that he wanted neither company nor con- 
versation. Fergusson, however, was not to be daunted. 
He had made up his mind to probe the matter to the 
bottom,, and, if he could make an opening, inform 
the earl of all he knew^ or we should say all he 
thought he knew, about Alice; and this partly from 
pity for the young man's delusion, as he termed it — 
partly from a love of mischief, which mingled with 
the better feeling — and probably also firom malicious 
pleasure at being able to fiimish so decisive a proof 
of the correctness of his suspicions regarding Lord 
Dundee's habits; years of dissipation having unfortu- 
nately in his case, as in so many others, almost entirely 
blunted the perception and horror of moral evil which 
were still alive in the young carl's breast. The whole 
aflfair appeared to Fergusson, and such of his gossips 
as were acquainted with his version of it, rather a 
good joke than otherwise. 

So he answered at once to Lord Glencarrig's curt 
observation, 

" Otherwise engaged? True — in the most auspi- 
cious manner. Allow me to offer my sincere con- 
gratulations on the marriage of your lovely sister. 
Edinburgh will have to put on mourning weeds until 
her return. We do not often lose so bright a star 
from our crown of beauty, on notice so short." 
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" My sister and I have much reason to thank you 
for your flattering opinion,*' said the eari, crushing 
nervously in his hand the sheet of paper he still 
held — then, resolved neither to hear or say anything 
else, feigned to read, with deep interest, the account 
of a surprising case of witchcraft which came under 
his eye, but did not penetrate beyond. 

But Craigdarroch, who had the advantage of seven 
or eight years* seniority, and looked upon Lord Glen- 
carrig as a raw lad, whom his superior knowledge of 
the world would enable him to manage as he liked, 
took the right turn to provoke him into renewing 
the conversation. 

" My kind wishes are not confined to words, my 
lord,*' he observed. " I am a soothfast friend where 
I like, and would willingly show you some more solid 
token of interest than the common courtesy of civi- 
lised life.*' 

The earl, as might be expected, felt and looked 
rather surprised at these professions from a person 
who had hitherto been rather an acquaintance than 
a friend, and, without the slightest reason for so doing, 
instantly, though vaguely, connected the change with 
his own engrossing subject of thought. For as all 
fragments of steel fly to a magnet when brought 
within the range of its influence, so in certain morbid 
conditions of the mind every extraneous occurrence, 
however insignificant, every idea presented to it, 
however foreign, seems irresistibly to gather round 
the dominant interest, and nearly or remotely to bear 
on it. The earFs instinct told him true for once. 
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" I am obliged to you, Craigdarroch/' he replied, 
with an almost imperceptible softening in the voice; 
*' andy if I should chance to have an occasion of testing 
your friendliness, shall not let it slip. At present, I 
do not require it/' 

And again his gesture seemed to indicate a desire 
for silence and solitude. 

"Excuse me for differing from you, my lord; you 
never needed a friend's services more.*' 

The youth's &ce flushed all over, and a cloud 
spread itself upon his brow. 

" You will excuse me, Craigdarroch,*' he said, 
rather haughtily; " I never intrude upon the private 
affiiirs of others, and I expect that others, however 
good their intentions may be, will respect mine.'' 

" As long as they remain yours, most assuredly," 
replied Fergusson, with great coolness; " but as soon 
as you allow them to become public property——" 

The earl rose. 

" Craigdarroch," he said, and again the angry 
colour rose in his pale, dark cheek, " you mistake if 
you conceive that I shall allow my business to be in 
all men's mouths, or discuss it in public with the first 
comer. I neither desire, nor will permit, any one to 
meddle with what only concerns me and mine." 

This was a very imprudent speech, which certainly 
Craigdarroch would never have permitted himself to 
make under similar circumstances, for it virtually 
admitted the existence and importance of the very 
anxieties the earl was labouring to conceal, and gave 
his interlocutor a handle to proceed. 
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'' Unfortunately, my lord, you cannot help it. 
People wiU talk/' and here Craigdarroch contrived 
to look as grave as though the sin of bearing false 
witness against his neighbour were utterly alien to 
his conscience — '' people vrill talk, and very disagree* 
ably too; while your demeanour is — ^well, 'pon my 
soul I have no intention of offending — ^not calculated 
to stop their tattle/' 

'^ If you consider this the language of a fidend, I do 
noty^^ said the young earl, with increasing displeasure; 
*^ and, unless you wish me to stigmatize it as not that 
of a gentleman, you will discontinue it at once." 

^^ To my mind, a man's best firiends are those who 
are willing to risk his anger for the sake of telling 
him the truth," replied Fergusson, pertinaciously ; 
for, with all the touchy bulldog headiness which was 
then called a delicate sense of honour, he could be 
cool enough when he had any object in view worth 
keeping his temper about. 

'^ I did not request any such information, that I 
remember," said the earl; ** I know quite enough of 
my own affairs/* 

*' To make you unhappy, and not enough to cure 
you. I believe that is the exact state of the case, 
eh, my lord?" said Fergusson, resting one foot upon 
the bench, his elbow on his knee, and stroking his 
long moustache with an air of quiet confident know- 
ledge which startled Lord Glencarrig. They paused 
then by common consent, for a momentary luU in the 
noise which had accompanied and covered their con- 
versation would have allowed the slightly-raised tone 
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of their voices to be too plainly heard. A fresh burst 
of merry tumult broke forth again, and the earl 
resumed, with an assumption of indifference belied 
by his changing colour and trembling hands, 

" If I need a physician in mind and body, it is not 
to such gay rakes as Mr. Fergusson and his com- 
rades that 1 shall apply. You all do me too much 
honour by troubling your heads about what concerns 
you not." 

"Methinks that must concern us which deprives 
us of the pleasure of your society, and casts a glamour 
over the youngest, gayest, and wealthiest cavalier in 
Edinburgh. The enchantment which hath wrought 
such a mishap is no mystery, however.*' 

** What does all this mean, sir?" 

" Faith, and that^s just the very question Pve been 
asking ! " replied Fergusson, laughing. *' I doubt not 
the charm could be easily dissolved by the witch who 
hath cast it — ^pretty Alice Scott." 

The earl, who had reseated himself, now started up 
again, and it needed no more than this involuntary 
movement to assure Fergusson of the correctness of 
his conjectures. 

** Alice Scott ! how comes that name on your 
lips? what can you know of her?" asked the young 
man, sternly. 

** As much, perhaps a little more, than you do, my 
lord. I hope so, at least, or else I should indeed believe 
that this pretty light o' love had bewitched you by 
some worse spell than bright eyes and woman^s wiles." 

" Your insolence to myself. Laird of Craigdarroch, 
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I value at its true worth — but, unless you are bent 
upon trying the temper of my rapier, learn to select 
your expressions, if it so please you, when you pre- 
sume to speak of the woman whom I had chosen as 
my wife." 

Whatever effect the earl had intended to pro- 
duce by this speech, in which self-respect and love 
had comlnned to set reserve and prudence at nought, 
the result was certainly not what might have been 
expected. Fergusson's countenance, instead of assimi- 
ing any aspect of insulted dignity, only expanded 
into an expression of such imbounded astonishment, 
that when the earl ceased he seemed imable to 
relieve his feelings by any other sound than a long, 
low whistle. 

"Whew!" said he, and his fiice grew positively 
serious; "this is worse than I imagined! It can't 
be ! Lord Glencarrig, let me hope you are jesting— 
you never really meant to marry this girl — ^you, a 
peer of Scotland ! '' 

Every emotion of generous pride in the young 
nobleman's heart was stirred at these words, and, 
repressing the irritation which prompted him to cut 
short all further discourse by some act of deliberate 
discourtesy, he answered with all the noble simplicity 
of an honest heart, which cannot stoop to the mean- 
ness of denying that in which it should glory, 

" I acknowledge no right you or any one else has 
to interrogate me with such coarse fi'eedom; but the 
question has been put, and I scorn an equivocation 
as I would a lie. I love Mistress Scott — I have long 
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loved her — and, poor though she be, she is worthy 
to share a monarch's throne. I am proud to own it, 
proud to confess that I laid before her all that a man 
can give in this world — my heart, my hand, my title, 
and my fortune; and more — that I should have held 
myself honoured by her acceptance of them." 

He raised his head haughtily as he concluded, 
looking,, though he did not utter it, his defiance of 
public opinion, in thus professing openly and un* 
reservedly his pure and ardent love. Craigdarroch 
could not believe his ears. 

*' And you — ^you are going to marry her ! you are 
going to make her your coimtess! " he repeated, with 
the same air of sarcastic incredulity. 

The young earFs heart sank within him; not at 
the contemptuous tone and emphasis — he did not 
notice them — but at the answer, which, alas ! he waa 
compelled to give. 

"No," he said, and turned away a little to conceal 
the working of his features; *' no, she is free as air — 
to me, at least, she never can be aught; that page of 
my life is blotted ou* and closed. I am only one in 
a thousand of those who have met with the same 
misfortune, and I have no right to be surprised. I da 
not even complain." 

*' Complain ? ha, ha ! " gaculated Fergusson ; '^why, 
if you were a Catholic, and had a patron saint, my 
lord, I know not what votive offering you ought to 
dedicate at his shrine ! Do you know what you have 
been doing? By Jove ! it's the narrowest escape I 
ever heard of! Bid you absolutely intend to disgrace 
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your whole fitmily, and make yourself the ever- 
lasting by-word of all men of sense and women of 
honour?" 

" Your sword, sir ! here ! now ! you shall answer 
me this ! " exclaimed the earl, passionately. 

But before Fergusson could reply, before the earl's 
rapier could leave its sheath, a sudden calm fell over 
the tumultuous assembly, the door opened, and four 
gentlemen entered, whose appearance subdued the 
riotous company into respect, and checked the fierce 
threat of Lord Glencarrig on his Ups. 

They were the earls of Dunbarton, Dunfermline, 
and Balcarras, and Viscount Dundee. 

All rose as the distinguished visitors passed ; the 
cudgel-players lowered their harmless weapons, and 
every one listened greedily for the news which this 
rather unwonted arrival at such an hour seemed to 
betoken. 

Lord Dunbarton summoned one of his own officers 
to his side, and spoke with rapidity and decision, but 
in so low a tone that the curious were disappointed 
at only gleaning a stray word or so. Balcarras and 
Seton, going together to the recess where sat the 
Chancellor and the Lord President, entered into an 
argument as hurried, and, to judge from their ges- 
tures, as important; while Dundee, after glancing 
round him, came up to Lord Glencarrig as he stood 
still angrily facing his unwelcome companion. 

'* David/^ said he, "I was told that you had busi- 
ness with me, and intended to have put myself at 
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your disposal. I shall be most happy to serve you, 
but at present we are immersed in affairs of such 
weight that private interests must go for nothing, 
until fitting measures have been taken." Then, in an 
under-tone, he added — *^ The Dutch fleet has sailed, 
and we march to England with the shortest possible 
delay. You may imagine that our task is no child's 
play." 

" Indeed !" said the earl, absently. What, at that 
moment were kings and empires to him? 

The viscount glanced at him keenly, and seemed 
ready to make some observation^ but merely said — 

** Come to my house to-night, between nine and 
ten of the clock. I may be at liberty by that time. 
Till then, I wish you well. Mr, Fergusson, a word 
with you." 

Fergusson's face suddenly altered from the amused, 
sarcastic look with which he had been eyeing the two 
gentlemen, to a proper, business-like deliberation and 
gravity; he bowed, and followed his colonel a few 
steps aside. 

" You arc on duty to-night?" said Lord Dundee, 
in his clear, steady, and slightly imperious voice, 
which seemed the very tone to command at once 
confidence and obedience from those who had to 
execute his orders. Fergusson bowed again. 

"You will go the rounds an hour earlier than 
usual, and see that the men are all at quarters by nine 
o'clock. Let complete discipline be observed ; and it 
is my particular command that no sort of excess or 
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disturbance be committed. Take care that these 
orders are carried out to the letter, and issue direc- 
tions that all, of whatever ittnk, be ready to get into 
marching trim at two hours' notice, as the troops may 
be called under arms by break of day to-morrow. 
You understand ?" 

" Perfectly, my lord. Is there anything else ?'' 

" Nothing at present— our movements are yet un- 
certain. These are the orders," and the viscount 
handed him a folded paper. " If any unforeseen 
difficulty should arise, or further instructions be re* 
quired, I shall be found at the Council Chamber. 
Captain Crawford is with you, I believe ?" 

" Yes, my lord." 

'* Tis well. I shall in all probability go the 
roimds myself to-night, if we separate early enough.'* 

" In any case your lordship may rely on me," said 
Fergusson. 

Dundee quitted his lieutenant and rejoined Bal- 
carras, who was still talking with Lockhart. That 
excellent judge seemed hard of persuasion ; he was 
unwilling to leave his cosy nook and good liquor for 
the very doubtful entertainment of a six hours' sitting 
at the stormy Council board ; but he was not a man 
to be easily dispensed with when a difficidty was on 
hand ; his potations rarely weakened the readiness of 
his understanding, or the acuteness of his logical 
faculty; he was a person of importance in every 
respect, from his talents and integrity, as well as from 
the respect in which he was held both by Whigs and 
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Cavaliers, although he could hardly have been claimed 
as a decided partisan by either. The Earl of Perth, 
in a state of fidgety excitement^ v^as buckling on his 
rapier with unsteady fingers, and talking in a discreet 
whisper to his colleague Dunbarton. Claverhouse 
addressed himself at once to Lockhart. 

" My Lord President, we are waiting for you." 

*' The devil^s in ye !" said Lockhart, testily, " can- 
not ye let an auld carle like me alone to get his 
after-dinner tankard in peace ? Get ye gone ! the 
af&irs o' the nation and his Majesty's interests will 
thrive none the worse for my not scalding my fingers 
wi' them for an hour or so, while there's chiels like 
yoursel* and Balcarras to keep an eye on them. Sit 
ye down, man, sit ye down rather, and take a stoup 
o* Hughie's canary with me, ye'll do your business all 
ihe better for*t, be the same fighting or talking — and 
ye are no a bad hand at either, Claver^se." 

" Excuse my complying — you know it is not my 
habit," replied Dundee, his handsome lip slightly 
curling, ^' Allow me also to assure you that the 
present exigency is one which renders your attend- 
ance imperative.'' 

"Ay, ay; but I mind the time when naething 
pleased ye better than to see the back of auld Lock- 
hart," replied the judge, with a keen twinkle of 
the eye. 

"That time is not the present," was the cool re- 
joinder of Dundee. 

" Well, I suppose I must e'en come,'^ said Lock- 
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hart, rising unwillingly; *' ye were aye kenned for a 
wilfu* man, Claver'se, and certes, ye get yoxir ain gate 
with most. Where's my hat?'* 

He had been sitting upon it, or in it; a circum* 
stance which not all the respect in the world could 
prevent from causing a stifled laugh amongst the 
young men. The worthy lawyer wrapped his sad- 
coloured roquelaure round his long lean figure; and, 
having bestowed one last regretM, affectionate glance 
upon his half-empty flask of rich red claret, took the 
arm of Dundee^ and the whole party left the tavern, 
to meet at the Council Chamber the various members 
of that powerfiil tribimal who were rapidly assembling 
from different quarters. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TARES AND WHEAT. 

Marry, sir, they have committed false report ; moreover they have 

spoken untruths ; secondarily they are slanders ; sixthly and lastly 

they have belied a lady ; thirdly they have verified unjust things ; and 

to conclude, they are lying knaves. 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

We may easily leave the reader to imagine what & 
chaos of question, answer, assertion, contradiction, 
and supposition arose amongst Master Blair*s guests as 
floon as the distinguished visitors had left. Few knew 
anything at all for certain, except the gentlemen who 
had been honoured by some private communication with 
their commanders; and these did not consider them- 
selves at liberty to disclose the bearing thereof: none 
were yet acquainted with the whole purport of the 
news which had created such a commotion, and the 
excitement became so general as effectually to distract 
public attention from the singular situation in which 
we left Fergusson and Lord Glencarrig. The latter 
turned towards Craigdarroch as the door closed, and 
touched the hilt of his sword with a gesture quite 
expressive enough to dispense with a verbal intimation 
of his wishes; but, to his astonishment, the young 
guardsman only hesitated and looked doubtfiil. 

'* What do you wait for? " asked the earl. 

** My lord," replied Fergusson; "this is not the 
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spot for an Ailairciasement of any kind. Have the 
goodness to follow me." 

He led the way out of the tavern into the low, 
massive piazza we have mentioned. The square was 
quiet, although the bustle of the neighbouring street 
made itself heard ; but it was no unfavourable place 
for private conversation. Every one was so much 
occupied and excited, that their disappearance was 
not remarked. 

** Now ! " said Lord Glencarrig. 

" My intention in bringing you hither, my lord, 
was neither to oflfer or refiise reparation for any 
offence you may have conceived me to have meant; 
but simply to find a convenient spot in which to 
give some necessary sequel to my previous language. 
If, after you have been made aware of my reasons 
for employing it, you yet choose to fight me, or all 
my regiment, do it ! I am not the man to gainsay 
you, as I think you know." 

" Speak then, and quickly," said the headstrong 
youth, chafed and offended, yet unable to make head 
against an undefinable presentiment of coming evil, 
which compelled him, whether he would or not, to 
listen — and that eagerly. 

" I asked you, I believe, my lord, whether you had 
a mind to disgrace yourself and all your family by 
marrying this girl, Alice Scott." 

'* And I answer, that, if disgrace could connect 
itself with her name, it would rather be mine, had I 
dared to nurture a dishonourable thought against one 
fio lovely, so virtuous, and so good, that aU other 
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women fade before her. Oh, I know that in the pride 
of birth^ men of my rank deem falsehood and 
treachery no sin towards the lowly and poor— I 
have seen it; but God forbid that ever I shoidd so 
wrong her!" 

''Admirable sentiments!" said Fergusson, with a 
half-smile — although he was not insensible to the 
force of the young man's language — '* noble prin- 
ciples I — all for love, and the world well lost ! You 
are a veritable knight-errant, a model hero for 
the next new romance — only unluckily— —Nay, my 
lord, see here! — marry a cadie's daughter, if you 
like it, and can make up your mind to call cousin 
with her belongings — Love, like poverty, brings men 
into strange company ; but let her be such as honest 
women may consort with, such as your mother and 
sister would not blush to meet. Let the wife of the 
Earl of Glencarrig be something more or less than the 
mistress of Viscount Dundee!" 

The earl staggered as if he had received a violent 
blow — ^the mere sound of the words deprived him 
for a moment of sense and speech ; but, as Fergusson 
opened his lips to resume, the young man's grasp 
encircled his arm like an iron vice. 

"Alice! his mistress— Alice!" he said vaguely — 
** Lord Dundee? what in&mous folly is this? An- 
swer me this instant, Craigdarroch ! Who has dared 
to concoct and retail such an infernal falsehood? 
Who has dared " 

He clutched his throat with his other hand, gasping 
for breath, and stamped convulsively on the stone 
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payement, unable to find words dark enough to 
brand the name of the traducer. 

^^ Hold, hold, my Lord Glencarrig — strong terms 
these I Infernal fidsehood, quotha I I am too much 
your friend to suspect you of intending to affix them 
on myself; but there are others hard by who hold 
similar opinions, and who might be more susceptible." 

** I care not I '^ exclaimed Bethune, furiously. 
Answer me at your peril I or I shall hold you respon- 
sible for the slander, and treat you accordingly I'' 

" Let go my arm. if it please you,** said Fergusson, 
who was beginning to grow warm in his turn. " The 
devil ! let me go, I say ! Do you ¥rant me to take 
you for a madman?'* 

The earl's crushing gripe relaxed, and he leant back, 
breathless, against one of the pillars, with a strange 
dull glitter in his dark eyes that boded no good. 

*^Do you want to make me one?'* he said wildly. 

" Certainly not, my lord, but to try and restore 
you to your sane senses if possible. Pity but what 
you coidd have been in my place now and then; I 
shoxdd not be at so much trouble to convince you of 
the truth of a fact I just now stated, somewhat too 
broadly for your lordship's patience it seems. It's 
true that I should not have liked to find myself so 
roughly convicted of Well, well ! Are you dis- 
posed to hear what I have to relate, Lord Glencarrig?" 

" Oh, by all manner of means ! *' said the young 
earl with a bitter laugh of derision ; " let me know 
to what lengths calumny can go, that when I wash 
out this degrading stain on the name of the woman I 
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love, in the blood of the calumniators, I may not do 
it ignorantly or partially. Go on ! do you not see 
that I am waiting to be entertained?'^ 

'^ What do you say then, when I tell you that this 
paragon of modesty — this sweet pearl of immacidate 
innocence — was discovered not six months sjnae in one 
of the worst quarters of the town — alone, at past ten 
o'clock at night — ^hidden in a deserted archway, 
waiting, beyond a doubt, for some trysted lover; who 
that favoured one was appeared afterwards.*' 

" I say that it is a '* 

*' Hush, my lord! the word is quite superfluous. 
Go and tell Dalmeny your opinion then, for it was 
he who met her." 

"Alice!" murmured the earl again, as if the 
utterance of that dear name were a charm to dispel 
the impalpable dread which was curdling the blood 
round his heart. It was all a lie — a shameless lie — 
but oh ! that her name should ever have been taken 
in vain ! 

'* It seems that Drummond — ah ! you did not 
know him, he left us before you arrived — that Drum- 
mond and Hay had been spending the evening with 
Dalmeny, and being, I suppose, rather more than 
half seas over, resolved to carry her along with them. 
Drummond was always a brutal fellow at the best — I 
never could tolerate him — and the rough jest pro- 
bably turned into something serious, for the girPs 
screams brought a rescuer in the shape and person of 
our colonel, who happened — oddly enough, you'll 
agree — to be almost upon the spot. A regular mSUe 
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was engaged, which ended in his carrying off the 
bonnie damsel quite insensible/' 

"Whither?^* asked lord Glencarrig in a scarcely 
audible voice, while his trembling fingers tore the 
splendid lace of his cravat to shreds. 

"Faith, I donH know ! nor did Dalmeny — in fact 
this is only the outline of the adventure. He was 
very dry and short about it somehow — I had a good 
deal of difficulty in getting it out of him at all. I 
suppose he had taken warning from Drummond's fate» 
I have no doubt the colonel contrived to lodge her 
safely in his own house — for, maugre his camp and 
barrack life, the viscount is a thorough petit maitre; 
and his beautiful apartments would be no bad cage 
for a fluttering little dove.'* 

" Be sHent, sir ! " 

** You do not wish to hear, then, how fair Alice was 
once seen, at mirk midnight, descending the Canongate 
with his lordship? It was told me by one of our 
sergeants who met the colonel, and did not recognise 
him at first, he was so muffled and disguised, but 
knew him by the voice. The damsel was well en- 
veloped too, for the weather was cold — somewhere 
near the middle of March, I think — I forget exactly. 
However, he described her as slight and rather short,, 
with a quantity of bright fair hair. Being moon- 
light all this was plain enough — and he did not shut 
his eyes, as you may conceive — my informant, I 
mean. By Jupiter ! Dundee is a first-rate soldier; 
he contrives to spoil the enemy on the spindle side 
as well as by the manly weapons of the bow and 
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spear — his own fidr dame is of the Puritan stock, 
you know." 

As if some demon had stood by the young earl's 
side to point and poison into venomous darts the 
insidious calumnies and distorted statements which 
Fergusson was detailing with such revolting levity—* 
he writhed imder every fresh attack the more despe- 
rately that he was growing every moment less able to 
confute them. The fiendish voice of jealousy had 
begun to whisper in his ear; the fiiint, discordant 
murmur swelled with frightfril steadiness until the 
tumult of this new passion drowned at once sense, 
justice, discrimination^ impartiality— everjrthing but 
insensate credulity. What meant that extraordinary 
recognition of Alice by Claverhouse, which neither 
would ever explain — ^what was her glance of hurried 
agitation — ^his peremptory refrisal to acknowledge the 
origin and nature of their intimacy — ^her impenetrable 
silence, on which Flora's blandishments had made no 
impression — the imconquerable emotion which invari- 
ably accompanied her meetings with Lord Dundee, 
and which he had always so naturally attributed to 
a simple girl's awe and respect ? He clasped his brow 
with both hands; he thought his reason was forsaking 
him. 

"Will you hear the rest?*^ asked Fergusson, 
coldly. 

He raised his head, and, holding by the pillar 
against which he leaned, said, with colourless lips, 
" Yes.'' 

** The evening before last, Charteris and I were 
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riding out together on the Leith Boad, or rather we 
struck it below St. Ninian's. You remember, I dare 
say, that there is a bridle-path there which crosses 
the Loan at right angles. Just as we were turning 
into it, Lord Dundee galloped past with one of our 
men, and his own servant Pate Johnstone. Charteris 
and I were about to ride on and pay our respects, 
as in duty bound, when, behold^ there stood, some 
twenty yards oS, a woman's figure. Charteris knew 
her instantly, so we both drew bridle, and retreated 
behind a comer of the bank to see what was going 
to happen, quite certain of being repaid for our 
trouble. His lordship halted, sent Johnstone and Muir 
on in front, they being de trop^ waited till they were 
out of sight, and then advanced to the fair Ariadne^ 
calling her by name.'' 

The earl tried to speak, but it was only at the 
second effort that he made himself audible. 

"You heard him?" 

" With my own ears, which were more than usually 
wide open, but, to my great disgust, that was nearly all 
I caught, for a breeze was setting in firom the sea, and 
blew all the sounds away firom us. By the bye he did 
tell her that he had thought of her during his absence, 
and I rather think she returned the compliment. Oh, 
it was quite an affecting scene — a regular rendezvous, 
and lover's quarrel. She was weeping with clasped 
hands, and he endeavouring to console her, for he 
bent down with his hand on her shoulder, and his 
face very close to hers, so that his black curls mixed 
¥dth her brown ones, but did not like, I suppose, to try 
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any more potent remedy in so public a spot, or else- 
ha! ha! you really must forgive me if I did not 
bestow much compassion on your state of mind just 
then, my lord; I never saw a prettier picture than 
this rencontre of our handsome colonel and the little 
Puritan lassie I So they went on for perhaps a quarter 
of an hour, until at last she seemed to come round 
to a more reasonable temper, and smiled up at him 
*— (Zounds ! what a smile 1 — Pve left off wondering 
at you, or him either) — and then they parted — ^not 
gwife with kisses, but the very next thing to it — 
their hands might have had time to. grow together. 
I fancy he must have given her a ring, or some such 
pretty toy, for I saw her weep over it, and put her 
hand to her lips, and then into her bosom, when he 
was gone. 'Pon my life it was better than a play ! 
Little thought they who were the spectators/^ 

The earl had not stirred an inch ; he was still cling- 
ing to the column with one hand, listening with 
terrible, threatening composure ; but livid purple 
circles were roimd his eyes; his young features were 
stony, and grim, and grey, as though some paralysing 
shock had arrested the life-current in every vein ; he 
did not speak, but, at each fresh thrust that twisted 
the dagger in the wound, the convulsive hand, hidden 
in his breast beneath folds of soft cambric and rich 
lace, left bleeding marks upon the smooth dark 
skin. 

Fergusson*s sardonic laugh roused him with a 
shudder. 

** Arc you satisfied now, my lord earl, or do you 
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still feel inclined to invite me to the Duke's Walk> 
to lay down my life or your own as a peace- 
offering to the insulted honour of this fair-seeming, 
dove-eyed wanton?" 

" Fergussbn,^ said the unhappy young man, with 
a fearful smile, ** you have kept tliis secret so carefiilly 
and long from those who should have known it first 
— ^keep it twelve hours longer — keep it until those 
who waited to see my dishonour complete — the last 
act of the comedy played out, that they might scoff 
at their ease — shall hear of such a tragedy as shalL 
make their ears tingle I** 

** You are never going to challenge Lord Dimdeel'* 
exclaimed Craigdarroch, aghast at the sight of the 
devil he had raised; "you must be demented; the 
girl is not worth a single drop of a brave man*& 
blood/' 

" Make yourself easy; I am in my sane senses now^ 
thanks to your well-judged frankness," replied the 
earl, with quivering nostrils and clenched hands^ 
** Your part in the play is concluded; have the kind- 
ness to let me go through mine. You have no other 
agreeable novelty to communicate? I would fain hear 
the last of this chaste romance, ere I make an end of 
it myself,*' he muttered with an oath. 

'* The proof of the first part of my tale lies in 
this," said Fergusson, '' that the chief offender^ 
Drummond, was, on the following day, summarily 
cashiered without any form of procedure, or any 
public accusation being brought against him; a 

VOL. II. Or 
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proper reward for his ungentlemanly behaviour in 
bunting over other foIk^s manors; but one which 
occasioned more questioning, marvelling, ay, and 
more scandal, than woidd have suited any other man 
but Claverhouse, who never seems to imagine that 
what he chooses to do can be a subject of animad- 
version. He certainly has succeeded beyond belief 
in keeping this intrigue quiet; I must give him 
credit for discretion, if morality be out of the ques- 
tion. And, to tell the truth, I never put much faith 
in his austerity and indifference ; all men are pretty 
much alike, some more hypocritical than others, some 
more wary; he is both, and so has always seemed 
more virtuous — ^that's all.^' 

" Ay, that's all ! " repeated Lord Glencarrig, fiercely, 
as the poison of this pernicious philosophy, often 
heard, but always hated, sank, searing its way, into his 
inmost heart. ** He has silenced one witness against 

him, he has trained her to guile Oh, Alice, 

Alice!" and he clenched his hand upon his breast; 
*' but now, in the triumph of his treachery, I shall 
rise up to avenge her shame and my own misery !" 

"My lord, this is ridiculous, undignified; what 
avails such passion? let her be — let her gang her ain 
gate — do not you blush to waste contempt upon her? 
Why, I know fifty women whose shoe's latchet she 
is not fit to tie, who would jump at the task of con- 
soling you ! As to your kinsman, why, h la guerre, 
comme h la guerre — ^he was first in the field " 

With a glance of unutterable scorn, the earl dashed 
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^way Fergu8son^8 detaining hand, and darted across 
the Place, disappearing by a winding passage which 
led &om the north-western angle of the Parliament- 
square into the High-street. 

*' Gadso ! he's clean brain-brazed in earnest ! " so- 
liloquized the laird of Craigdarroch, prdling his 
moustache. '' I don't know that I would have told 
him 80 plainly if I had expected such an explosion. 
As if the thing had never been heard of before ! 
I believe / waited to be thanked. Well^ thank 
Heaven/' (this with an air of edifying resignation,) 
" Annie is a thorough-paced flirt, but her Whig 
blood has not made her a hjrpocrite — it's all above- 
board and plain sailing with her; he who runs may 
read, and if he walks into the snare it must be with 
his eyes wide open. Besides, she is at least an honest 
girl—not like this precious little piece of sanctit y 
Body o' me ! how she has fooled him, and kept my 
lord viscount in play all these months ! brought that 
boy to the pitch of marriage, and all the while ■ ■ 
ho! ho! talk of the old serpent ! it's my solemn belief 
the woman tempted him first ! " 

*' What's that you're muttering about the old ser- 
pent?" asked Charteris, who, having settled the affairs 
of the nation with his comrades indoors, now strolled 
forth to inquire the reason of his friend's absence j&om 
the consultation. ** What are you glowering at that 
gate, man? and what's become of his love-sick lord- 
ship of Glencarrig?" 

** Gone on an errand which may prove a serious, 
if not a tragic one. I have told him the trUte et 
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dolente histoire of his ladye-love, and he has just 
flown off, foaming like a madman, to seek vengeance 
upon the traitor knight." 

*^ Which, being interpreted, means to stick hi» 
noble and very perfidious kinsman from brisket to 
back, cut off his ears, slash his lip, or slit his nose— 
Whew!" said Charteris, "I hope he won^t — hell 
spoil a better face than his own, as the Earl of Moray 
said to Huntly/' 

'* I fully expect to hear of something of the sort/* 

'' Why did you tell him at all? Why did*nt you 
leave him in his happy ignorance?" 

** Because,'* said Fergusson, sharply, " the infatuated 
lad had made her an offer of his hand — ^he wanted to 
marry her — ^he did, upon my soid !** 

*^ Well P* retorted Charteris, with his C3rtiical laugh^ 
*^' and what if he did? when a man likes to hang 
himself, why the devil should you refuse him rope?** 

*' Pah P* said Fergusson, with something approach- 
ing to disgust, '* I don*t set up for a Scipio, but, by 
my honour, Charteris, you are too much for me some- 
times!** 

" Sorry for it,** said the other coolly, ** I*d a better 
opinion of your nerves.** 

** What opinion had you of my sense of honour to 
imagine that I should, knowing what I do, allow that 
poor boy to ruin himself by jumping blindfold into 
the pit he had dug? It was all very well to stand 
by and laugh in one*s sleeve, while we only thought 
it a little harmless dalliance, par amours ; but, when 
I heard him speak of marriage, I almost wondered 
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the ghosts of his ancestors, ay, and all the chivalry of 
Scotland, did not rise and walk ! He don't thank me 
for saving him yet, I warrant me; I half expected at 
one moment that he was going to strike me. If you 
liad had him to deal with, Charteris, the town would 
not have held you two." 

" And so, like a lover of the golden age, he brought 
his heart, and his crook, and his silly sheep, to Phillis's 
feet — and this most innocent rustic Phillis doubtless 
thought an earPs coronet, in solid substance, a profit- 
able exchange for the visionary reflection of a vis- 
-coimt^s — eh?'* 

" Wrong !*' said Fergusson, stopping in his walk up 
and down, '* she had at least that remnant of right 
feeling and common sense left ; she refused him out of 
hand." 

'•DidA^teUyouso?" 

'' Yes." 

" Miraculous ! I should have fancied that, with such 
a brain for scheming as must lie under those golden 
tresses, Mistress Alice would not have let slip a 
chance of promotion which does not offer once in a 
century — a provision for the time when it shall suit 
his lordship of Dundee to transfer his unstable but 
prudent affections to some new charmer, or carry 
them back for a season to their legitimate mistress, 
the lonely lady of Dudhope. If she keeps a magic 
mirror, she must have had some pleasant hours lately, 
that same fair dame ! " 

*' I am curious to know what he will do ! '* ex- 
claimed Craigdarroch, rather uneasily, for, now that 
the mischief was complete, he did not feel quite satisfied 
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of the prudence of his own share in it. *^ Gk)d grant he 
may not commit some irreparable violence ! for at this 
jimcture we can ill spare such a leader as Dundee/^ 

*^ Then you really think he is likely to fall foul of 
his loving and trusty cousin?^' said Charteris, loung- 
ing at full length upon the stone bench where he 
had seated himself^^ and amorously contemplating the 
beauties of the Dutch pipe he was smoking. 

*' Likely ! it is the only thing he can do— he is a 
mere child yet, hot-tempered, perfectly sincere, entirely 
imsophisticated, and desperately in love — he has been 
betrayed as he supposes, / say forestalled; but get him 
to understand that if you can ! And his poor head is 
cranuned fiiU of aU sorts of double-distilled notions — 
you should have heard him talk of that girl ! Faith, 
Walter, I half pitied and half admired him for it/* 

"He^s deliclously pastoral!'* said Charteris, shut- 
ting his eyes, and basking with voluptuous laziness 
in the last warm rays of sunshine, " which in these 
days is as good as saying that he is a bom natural. 
He's a mixture of Amadis and Tityrus, with nothing 
to carry him through life but his name and his for- 
tune, with a very moderate share of good looks.*' 

Fergusson, who was still walking backwards and 
forwards along the piazza, showed in his face and 
manner certain evidences of concern, which, slight as 
they were, showed to some advantage when contrasted 
with the selfish cynicism of his comrade. Perhaps 
he was regretting the time when he had been capable 
of such generous love as that of Lord Glencarrig, and 
calling to mind his own first trial. Who knows? 
Men are strange creatures, and, spite of all the evil 
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which had crusted over his hearty it could beat yet 
sometimes to the sounds of virtue and truth. 

" I can't help being sorry for the poor young fellow 1 " 
he said, pulling up before Charteris, who looked as 
stolidly unconcerned as if the conversation had been 
upon the most frivolous topic; "he was so deucedly 
hit. He looked like a corpse at one time/' 

"There is Lindsay!" exclaimed Charteris. " PU 
tell him the story, and he shall turn us such an epi- 
gram as will make our gallant colonel rue the day he 
ever took to tove-and-leasing making. I'll take care 
to keep ourselves safe though, for he is not to be 
trifled with/^ 

" You shall not," said Fergusson in a low but decided 
voice. " He demanded silence for twelve hours more." 

" And you promised it. Gomeral !" said Charteris. 

" You are courteous, Mr. Charteris. No, I did not 
promise; but I hold a request, so made, as sacred as a 
dying man's." 

Charteris sneered and shrugged his shoulders, and 
thus the matter ended for the present. 

Ohl honour, purity, innocence! well is it for 
you that there should be another world, in which 
dark things are made clear, and the crooked straight : 
for ye are often sorely traduced in this ! 

Almost every word that had been pronounced 
was a truth in itself; yet every thought and idea con^ 
veyed had been a lie — clothing innocence in the garb 
of guilt — distorting good deeds to a semblance of sin. 
The evil seed was sown, and it brought forth fruit 
according to its kind : like the dragon's teeth of old, 
which, cast upon the ground, sprang up into armed men. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A TOTAL ECLIPSE. 

Am I mad, that I should cheriflh that which bears such bitter fruit f 

Can I think of her as dead, and love her for the love she bore? 
No, she never loved me truly : love is love for evermore. 

LocKSLET Hall. 

In all the blind recklessness of a man whose last hold 
on lifers interests has been reft from him, the unfor- 
tunate young Earl of Glencarrig had quitted his 
informant, without caring whither his flying steps 
might lead him; following the first turning which 
presented itself, he had dashed down into the Cow- 
gate — along that once aristocratic street, already dark 
with the shade of its gigantic houses, and, reaching 
the Potter's Row, left the town by the antique em- 
battled gate which formed one of the thirteen issues 
then existing in the city walls. A straggling suburb 
lay beyond on the verge of the open country, but 
men^s eyes were there too, as well as in the open 
Mreets; he hurried on, continuing his headlong course 
until he foimd himself nearly a mile and a half south 
of the city, on the vast bare plain of the Borough 
Muir of Edinburgh. There, exhausted by the ra- 
pidity of his movements, by passion, by want of food 
and sleep, he cast himself down to think. — ** Would 
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God/* said his wildly-beating heart, *' that it had 
been to die!" 

Thought was distraction. 

He had wrestled fiercely through the long, wakeful 
night for some bitter medicine to heal his pain — for 
some benumbing blow to crush out the sting of his 
loss; and, behold! the rebellious prayer had been 
heard, and had brought its answer in the shape of an 
agony to which his former grief had been as a child's 
foolish tears for a broken plaything. He had thought 
then that his fortitude was tasked beyond all power of 
resignation — how gladly now would he have accepted 
back that first pain multiplied a hundredfold, and 
thanked Heaven for the exchange, only to escape 
from the terrible despair which possessed him — the 
despair of an affectionate, noble, unsuspicious mind, 
confronted for the first time with the personal ex- 
perience of hypocrisy and degradation in those it had 
loved and trusted best. That knowledge had come to 
him, and the burden was too heavy for him to bear. 

He could, or he believed he could, have calmly 
borne to see Alice laid in an untimely grave; he 
could have rejoiced — ay, rejoiced now — ^if he had 
seen her stand before the altar with his rival, had 
that rival been his own worst foe, and amidst his 
sorrow have found some trace of comfort in the thought 
of her, a happy, honoured wife ; in the certainty that 
ehe would at least ever remain his ideal of pure, per- 
fect womanhood. He had soared so high in his love 
for her — in simple faith in his friend — that all sus- 
picion had been left far behind; the bolt had struck 

g3 
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hiTYi to the eartli, and, prostrate in the weakness of 
his misery, he groped blindly through the darkness 
and could find no gleam of light. Alas I he knew so 
little how to seek it I 

Alice loved his kinsman, and was loved by him. 
The sentence by which that fatal revelation had been 
conveyed burned itself into his brain — ^not merely in 
the sense in which it related to himself — not merely 
because it ruthlessly tore up by the roots the faint 
germ of fresh reviving hope, which nothing but the 
icy hand of Death can ever utterly annihilate in so 
young a heart; had he never regarded her otherwise 
than with the brotherly tenderness of their early days, 
he would scarcely have suffered less. No; it was 
for her that his soul was wrung— for the shameful 
past — for the blinded present — for the dark fiiture 
— for what she was — for what she might become. 
Lord Ehmdee might, indeed, love her now; but 
such love must soon wear out — and what then? 
what could the sequel be? And the longer, the 
more he loved her, the deeper and blacker would 
grow, day after day, the brand of sin which his un- 
sanctified passion was scorching into that brow he had 
deemed fit to wear an angePs crown. And she — she 
had erred against knowledge, against nurture, against 
every infiuence that should have shielded her from 
thought or sound of evil; she had sold herself to the 
tempter, knowing that he could never wed her; she 
had thrown away her own life — Oh, misery ! 

In the fiery ftimace through which he was passing 
he could not so much as lift up his eyes to heaven — 
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in that trial which is more or less common to all men, 
he could but cry in his anguish that there was no 
sorrow like imto his; and, in truth, the luiselfish, 
generous simplicity of his nature made it far worse for 
him than for those with whom self — ^its pleasures, 
profits, and interests — is ever foremost. He would 
have sacrificed everything but life to win her for the 
partner of that life; now he would have thrown ex- 
istence down — have gladly gone to meet an igno- 
minious death, if any ignominy that man could invent 
or endure would have restored Alice to her former 
self. If his loss had been her gain, he would have 
learned to bow his head — perhaps, one day to be 
happy; but all h&d failed him so suddenly that he 
saw nothing but a wild turmoil of evil and disgrace 
surrounding the sullied, shattered image of what had 
once been Alice. His grasp on what had been a very 
creed to him had utterly given way ; his idol of fine 
gold had changed in his embrace to vilest, earthliest, 
day, which the coarsest hands might touch and not 
defile — which the rudest tongues might name and not 
profane — and when he thought of these things he 
groaned aloud, and hid his face from the mocking 
beauty of earth and sky ; while hatred, revenge, dis- 
belief — fiends unknown before — swooped down upon 
his soul and rent it. 

His nature, fi-ank and open as it was, had never been 
thoroughly stirred until now, and, could he have 
gazed into its turbid depths, he would perchance have 
shuddered at the sight. Every wild passion of his 
hot Celtic blood — every unchastened longing for ven- 
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geance that ever aroused or nourished a deadly feud — 
schemes and wishes such as he, in a saner moment, 
would have seen in something of their real atrocity, 
awoke to life within him, and filled his heart with 
fearful joy, intensified by a self-contempt for his own 
infatuation, which at times amounted to absolute 
loathing. As he lay with his face half buried in the 
thick, moist herbage which waved over his throbbing 
temples, his fevered fancy retraced every gesture, 
called back every sentence, of the scene which had 
just passed, and he muttered curses which until then 
his lips would have disowned, on the head of the trea* 
cherous seducer, and ground his teeth to feel them 
all too feeble to vent his agony of detestation ; but, 
when his imagination wandered further back, to the 
night before — and, picturing to him his own humilia- 
tion, asked which was more worthy of compassion, 
the victim or the traitress, he could endure it no longer, 
and, springing up, fled away across the level plain, 
trying to exhaust, by violent physical exertion, the 
frenzied excitement which coursed through his veins. 
And by his side, step for step, came the dark 
phantom— the shadow of his own heart — urging him 
to deeds of blood, filling his soul with hate, and sum- 
moning up ceaseless visions of his injuries to harden 
his yielding temper, and steel the hand which had 
never yet been raised in anger against a fellow- 
creature^s life. Why should he stoop to pity her? 
What compassion could she merit who had chosen, of 
her own free will, such a path as hers had been for 
months past? adding to her sin hypocrisy so complete 
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and saintly as to deceive every human eye, save those 
appointed by Providence to become witnesses of her 
guilt, Kty ! — ^it was too much degradation ever to have 
loved her — and he struck himself on the brow, with a 
terrible laugh, as he rehearsed word for word how he, 
the proud heir of a stainless line, had abased himself 
to this woman — had knelt like a slave at her feet- 
had implored, almost wept, in his impassioned entreaty 
that she would one day, when her fickle fancy should 
quit its present home, deign to make him the partaker 
of her rich dowry — an empty heart, a blighted name, 
a corrupted mind ! And how, with that exquisite art 
of coy reserve, of maiden dignity, for which in all 
his psdn he had well nigh worshipped her, she had 
rejected him, and whispered her trembling avowal of 
love for another — that other whose affection was her 
ruin and his disgrace. So that sweet modest speech was 
a lie henceforth — the pale cheek, the dropping eyes, 
the tearful voice, the agitated prayer that he would 
consider her loneliness, her amprotected state, and 
treat her with fitting reverence — all were false — false, 
a sham, a piece of rarely finished comedy ! What 
part had she any longer in such things as woman's 
modesty and pride ? And how she would laugh and 
jeer, when she told her lover of the poor, silly, faithfiil 
lad's fond protestations, which she had made so light of 
for his sake — and he would answer with that look and 
smile whose witchery the unhappy youth could but too 
well guess ... Oh I with what fatal, fearful, power 
of evil must this man be gifted, to have lured to such 
a depth of guile a nature like hers — to have wound 
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such toils round a soul which seemed eyen on earth 
more fit for heaven ! 

A rush of blood came surging to his temples, and 
dizzied him — and, clasping his forehead in his hands, 
he seated himself on a large mossy firagment of stone, 
trying to gather his chaotic ideas into one available, 
comprehensible, plan of retaliation. But what merely 
human agency could compass retribution heavy enough 
to overwhelm the author of such dire' misfortune to 
himself — such irremediable ruin to the darling of his 
boyhood, the chosen bride of his youth? Exposure? 
How could that affect the prosperity of one whose 
haughty and daring nature might glory in vice, when 
once fairly unmasked, with the same cool disregard of 
public opinion as he had hitherto shown in his feigned 
avoidance of it? And what stigma woidd such a 
trifle be amongst men whose whole daily life was, in 
too many cases, a mere repetition of such breaches of 
all law, human and divine? Death? What recked 
he of death, who for fifteen years had almost hourly 
met it face to fiice? — and, with all the savage energy 
which strung every muscle of the young assailant's 
firame, what certainty had he that it would fall to his 
share to draw back the steel reeking fi:om the life-blood 
of his foe? He might himself succumb in .the en- 
counter — nothing was less improbable — leaving to his 
traitorous kinsman the double triumph of success, and, if 
he chose to use it, the power of denying the accusation, 
which he might resent as an attack upon his reputation, 

**But, what if I do fall?" said the youth, in the 
abandonment of his anguish — " what if I fall? I 
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sliall but find the sooner my rest in the grave^ which 
alone can give it me henceforth 1" 

Best ! oh, most unhappy I rest I dying thus in the 
rush of murderous, self-sought strife, with curses on 
ihj lips, hatred in thy heart — what rest could await 
thee? 

Some such thought as this flashed through his mind, 
and vanished, like lightning across a midnight sky, 
only leaving the gloom more dense than before. 
Seeking desperately in that gloom for some yet unde- 
vised, unimaginable, means of inflicting upon Lord 
Dundee a share of the tortures he was himself endur- 
ing, and finding none, he remained utterly motion- 
less, unheeding the flight of time — intent upon this 
fixed idea — devouring his own heart— oblivious of 
every living creature except those two so shamefully, 
yet so inseparably, linked together in his brain — until 
the damp, heavy chill of nightfall, penetrating his 
whole frame, made him at last raise his head and look 
around. 

The twilight had already covered with purple mist 
the broad expanse of the vast moor, and the whole 
lower portion of the black, rock-like, towering city; 
but the more elevated parts near the castle and its 
surrounding cliffs still caught the reflection of the 
glowing west, which changed their dark outlines to 
masses of dusky red, boldly relieved by the cool, trans- 
parent amber and blue of the northern sky. Like a 
victorious warrior, bleeding to death beneath his own 
gorgeous banner, the setting sun lay upon the distant 
summit of the Corstorphine Hill, and its wavy outline 
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Btood out clear, sharp, and unbroken as a giant bul*- 
wark, against a radiant sea of molten gold, flecked 
by clouds of every rainbow hue, and streaks of delicate 
emerald green* It was a scene of varied and dazzling 
brilliancy; but even as he gazed its brightness began 
to fade — the encroaching ever-mounting twilight stole 
tint after tint from sky and earth — the glorious orb, 
shorn of its last beams, plunged like a red-hot globe 
behind the moimtain ridge — the fanciful forms and 
radiant colours, so lovely a few minutes since, were 
growing indistinct and grey — strange type of his 
destiny ! His sun had set — ^ncver, never to rise again 
in this world; leaving his life cold and dim, save 
where the light, in disappearing, had cast a trail of lurid 
crimson behind — a presage of storm and wrath ! Full 
of solemn and tender teaching as was that evening 
hour, he neither saw nor felt its influence — the grand 
voice of nature fell dead on his dulled senses — credu- 
lous, blinded, entrenched in his scorn and hatred, he 
had given place to the tempter, and a night, deeper 
than that which was creeping over inanimate things, 
enwrapped his heart and settled there. 

The night-breeze brought to his ear the single 
stroke of the half-hour after eight — a long, clear, slow 
vibration; he suddenly remembered that between 
nine and ten o'clock had been appointed by Lord 
Dundee for their interview. He laughed aloud in 
the fierce bitterness of his spirit when he thought of 
the earnest affection with which he had desired his 
kinsman's companionship, guidance, nay, protection 
from his own weakness — how confidingly he had 
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turned to him in his need, and how different their 
meeting would be from what he anticipated when he 
sought it! The mother whose very existence was 
wrapped up in him — ^thc' fond sister who had been 
his second self — ^his duty to them, to his country, to 
his God, were all forgotten in that insatiate thirst for 
the fiery cup of revenge whose sweet poison would be 
a draught of Lethe, obliterating all traces of the past, 
leaving nothing erect amidst the ruins of his boyish 
days save a longing to quit home and friends, to 
fling himself into the hottest whirl of strife in foreign 
lands, to lose himself and his misery in the vortex of 
life and death on a battle-field! 

He had been walking forwards all this while, after 
rising from the seat where he had passed nearly two 
hours, and had reached a point not far from the Ports- 
burgh entrance, near that portion of the Borough 
Muir now covered by the buildings of Lauriston Place, 
This was not what he had intended to do, and he 
shrank from passing through so large and intricate a 
district of the city as that which he would be obliged 
to traverse before reaching the lower extremity of the 
High Street; therefore, wishing to avoid as long as pos- 
sible observations and inquiries which he was conscious 
tvould be provoked by his appearance and manner, 
he turned eastward, and followed at the distance of a 
quarter of a mile the southern ramparts of the town, 
leaving the High Riggs and Portsburgh behind him, 
and having right in front the sharp, edgy ridge of 
Salisbury Crags and the round summit of Arthur's 
Seat, while the towering walls and scattered suburbs 
of Edinbxirgh lay to bis left, and the bleak moor, 
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scantily dotted with trees, stretched away on the right 
to the foot of the Braid Hills — a few tracks and half- 
beaten bridle-paths glimmering &intly across it, just 
seen by the pale reflection of the rosy sunset tints 
which yet lingered in the zenith. 

As the darkness grew and surrounding objects 
became more indistinct, lights began to shimmer 
and sparkle in mid-air from every story of the 
densely-piled old town, and ere the earl had passed 
Bristo Port the moon, half seen amidst wan frag- 
ments of fleecy cloud, stole up from the hollow 
between the bare Calton and Arthur's Seat, as a 
pale bride wrapped in her veil, wandering forth at 
dead of night to seek a loved one on the ensan- 
guined battle-plain. Along the path by which the 
sun's last beams had mounted and fled, the cold silver 
came creeping down, touching the stately Castle 
Bock — ^then the summits of the fortress-like habita- 
tions, shaming by its purity the red glow within their 
casements — then lower and lower still, whitening the 
meanest hovels, the poorest sheds, and falling like 
mockery upon the solitary, slow-moving figure that 
wound its way along with set face and weary limbs 
towards the goal it had appointed for itself 

As the soft light stole across his path, the earl 
looked up with his aching, blood-shot eyes, and 
remembered that only two nights before he had 
checked his horse where he then stood to wait for 
the early moonrise, and had smiled, in his happy 
dream, of the countless times he had gazed on it 
from the bartizan of his ancient home, while his 
mother sat by with her sable dress and alabas* 
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ter complexion, like some &ir statue of Sesigna- 
tion ; when even Florals wild gambols were hushed 
for a space, and little Alice, nestling close to him, 
whispered words of loving wonder and subdued 
delight as the glittering planet peeped above the 
opposite woods of the Greenshaw Bank, and soared 
miyestically upwards, until her descending radiance 
mirrored itself in the transparent waves of the beau- 
tiM Carrig-bum, and tipped every leaf of the grand 
old oaks and tuiled pines that clothed the valley's 
sides. They had promised each other — ^and sealed it 
with their baby kisses — ^that, wherever they might be, 
they would always come back one day, his birthday, 
.to their dear home — for Alice ever called it hers — * 
and spend that summer day and summer eve together. 
He had thought exultingly that long before this birth- 
night came round again he would stand there with 
her, no longer a stranger, however dear — ^not even a 
sister, as he called her when the promise was made — 
but his own for ever — ^his by a tie which could defy 
almost death itself. He had thought all this, and how 
much more I and if his soul could have flown forth 
to wander round her at that very moment what reality 
would it have brought back to him ? Alice alone at 
her trysting-place on the solitary road, the tired 
horseman hastening towards her, the greeting, the 
parting, her weeping reproaches, his soft caresses, the 
reluctant ferewell, the gift pressed to her lips and 
hidden on her heart, the hand on her shoulder, his 

dark locks falling over her sunny curls A pretty 

picture ! The words were like fire in his bones, and 
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the echo of his so-called friendCa sardonic laugh was 
like the taunt of a fiend. He flung out his hands 
wildly to cast the vision from him, and with it 
vanished the last touch of pity which had lingered to 
plead for both. Either his kinsman or himself would 
never wake to see the morning light. 

He bent his steps through the Pleasaunce — the 
high-sounding name of a spot which had small claim 
to it — and entered by the Port of the same appel- 
lation. The streets, although usually quite dark 
and half-deserted by nine o'clock at night, were very 
^luch the reverse on this occasion. Even in the 
jiarrow lanes which run southward from the main 
thoroughfares the tide of bustle and excitement was 
so remarkable that he could not help observing it, 
and a moment's reflection reminded him of what he had 
completely forgotten, viz. the overwhelming import- 
ance of the tidings which had thrown the whole city 
into a ferment. In some spots the crowd was dense ; 
in the more open spaces soldiers, patrols, and orderlies 
were passing to and fro between the head-quarters 
of different regiments and the inns and taverns where 
the troops were billeted. By the flashing of the 
torches which many carried — and which, added to the 
moonlight, rendered the streets and all that they 
contained perfectly distinguishable — Lord Glcncarrig 
recognised numbers of the Life Guards. A quick 
resolve darted into his mind that, if he should meet 
Lord Dundee, he would then, there, as publicly as 
his own misfortune would soon be known, exact from 
him the poor satisfection which was all he could 
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demand or receive '' It shall be at least an ample 
one, as far as steel, hand, and heart can avail," he 
muttered half aloud. 

As if in answer to his last reflection, he suddenly 
heard Dundee's name pronounced at his very elbow. 
A small knot of gentlemen were standing imder an 
archway close by, apparently looking out for some 
one. 

" Will he come, think you?" 

The voice was young Burnielaw*s, who, with his 
imcle, Captain Crawford, another officer, and three 
troopers, two carrying torches, composed the group. 

** I can't tell. These confounded lawyers and hair- 
splitters of the Council give such straightforward^ 
single-idea'd fellows as us soldiers bonnie pirns to 
unwind, and I am heartily glad that the time is come 
at last when the sword will be drawn to cut the knot 
they can't untie, it seems. They entangle my wits in 
such a ravelled hesp that I wonder oft how Claver'se, 
hot as he is, can endure their shifting, lying, double- 
faced ways — now here, now there — himting with the 
hounds and running with the hare. There are not,, 
mind you, David Lindsay — there are not more than 
three men at that council board, on which the fate 
of Scotland hangs, whose hands are either in intent 
or very deed clear from Dutch gold." 

" And those three?" 

" Dundee, Balcarras, and Melfort.*^ 

"I hate Melfort!" exclaimed young Burnielawj 
*^he is a renegade; he sold his conscience and turned 
Papist I'^ 
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" He must have borrowed somebody else's to sell, 
then/' retorted Crawford drily; "I never heard of 
his having any of his own. Hist! Fergussonl" 

The earl, who had listened nnperceived in the hope 
of obtaining some information respecting Dundee's 
present movements, drew back, lest his white dress 
should betray him to the eye of the new comer. 

" On with you, gentlemen 1 enavant, marche!" cried 
Fergusson, as he strode briskly up. " The business is 
left in our hands. The colonel has just quitted Holy- 
rood House, and is on his way to visit his Grace of 
Gordon at the Castle. I have orders to proceed 
forthwith to the roimds, as he will be imable to do 
so in person. Forward I'* 

The officers passed to the front, the soldiers followed, 
and the party set off. 

*' By-the-bye, how is Ogilvie, poor fellow ?'* asked 
Fergusson. 

** Worse, considerably, to-night. There is no hope, 
I am afraid, of his being able ever to rejoin us." 

The voices died away, lost in the waves of sound 
that rose, mingled, and swelled in every direction. 
The earl, disappointed in his aim, now proceeded 
straight onwards, adhering to his former intention 
of seeking Lord Dxmdee's residence and remaining 
there until his return, whenever that might take place. 

The noise and confusion seemed to be on the increase 
at every step he took, especially when he debouched 
into the High Street, where seven large pieces of ar- 
tillery were passing under the Netherbow Port, guarded 
by a troop of horse, and escorted by men bearing im- 
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mense resin torches, flashing red and strangely beneath 
the heavy arch of the gloomy old gate, and imparting 
a Bembrandt-like glow and shadow to the marked, 
bronzed countenances of the veterans who surrounded 
the train. The officer in command was a friend, 
something of a connection indeed, of Lord Glencarrig, 
and catching a glimpse of him as he rode by, called 
out a cheery, hearty greeting. 

The young man gave no answer; but, watching his 
opportunity, dashed across the street amongst the very 
horse's feet to the imminent hazard of life and limb. 
This was the last interruption he was destined to meet, 
for he was now close upon the viscoimt's lodging. 

Patrick Johnstone, Lord Dundee's body-servant, 
opened the door at his impatient appeaL 

** Your master is absent, I know/' said the earl, 
entering unhesitatingly; ''but I must see him, and 
shall wait Have you any word of his return?" 

He spoke in a hurried, suppressed voice, which so 
ill-concealed his agitation that Patrick looked more 
particularly at him. His elegant dress was stained with 
mud and damp; his lace cravat and ruffles torn— the 
long plume in his hat soiled and broken, and what was 
visible of his face sunk and drawn as by a week's 
illness. 

''Eh, my lord!'' exclaimed the servant in some 
alarm, " what has chanced to ye? Come ben — come 
ben — can I do aught for ye until his lordship 's here?'* 

" Ask no questions, fellow, but answer mine,^' replied 
the earl, sternly. '* Have you no idea of the time at 
which he may be expected?'' 
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** Not I/^ returned Johnstone, nettled at the young 
man's tone; "my lord dinna fash himsel' wi' telling 
me o' his outgoings and incomings. Sometime before 
eight o'clock the mom, I trow/' 

"What's all this about?'' demanded a tall and 
rather fine looking man, some five or six years younger 
than Pate, but bearing so strong a resemblance to him 
as could only belong to a brother. 

" My Lord Glencarrig!" he doffed his bonnet 
respectfully. "What's for your service, sir?" 

*' The gentleman's speiring after his lordship, Allan,''^ 
replied Pate in explanation, adding, between his teeth, 
" If ye had na been his ain cuisin, my young birkie, 
ye would na ha' ventured to cry ' fallow ' to a man 
that ca's Claver'se master." 

'*I shall wait for him; my business is of life and 
death. — AUow me to pass," said the earl, with im- 
patient haughtiness, and he stepped to the foot of the 
broad staircase. 

"This way is shorter, if it please you, my lord,"" 
said Allan Johnstone, and, conducting the earl across 
the guardroom mentioned in the earlier pages of our 
narrative, ushered him up a narrow turnpike stair 
into the apartment where Claverhouse had received 
the Earl of Perth. The rich damask curtains were 
drawn over door and window, a comfortable fire was 
burning on the hearth and dancing ruddily upon the 
polished furniture and the gilded panelling of the walls, 
and, as Allan lighted a tall candelabrum of Floren- 
tine bronze bearing tlirec large wax tapers, a tray 
became visible on the table, holding a flask of wine, a 
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carved crystal water-jug, some fine white bread, dried 
firuit, and other light refreshment, on silver servers. 
Everything looked tasteful, elegant, and home-like ; but 
for the visitor^s poisoned mind even these inanimate 
objects had their peculiar sting. ** No bad cage for a 
fluttering little dove," was the first sentence that 
presented itself. 

'* Leave me alone," said he, almost fiercely, *' and 
tell — your master — (he could not pronounce the name) 
that I am here, as soon as ever he returns." 

Allan was too old a soldier to be much disturbed 
by peculiarities of any description; but the extra- 
ordinary looks and irritable behaviour of the earl, who 
had always appeared to him a gay-tempered, good- 
natured, careless youth, struck him so much that he 
proceeded to comment thereupon with his brother as 
they sat by the guardroom fire, busily polishing and 
arranging various offensive and defensive articles of 
equipment, in readiness for the expected march. 

" What maggot has bitten the young simpleton ?'* 
said he, answering by another question the very sig- 
nificant " Well?" with which Pate looked up on his 
descent from Lord Dundee's apartments. 

** Ye may well talk o' maggots, and waur, Allan; 
there is an ill frown on his brow, and a red licht in 
his e'e, that I ken of auld to mean blood-shedding — 
the fire that's in a man's look when his hand is on 
anither's throat, and his sword to his breast. Hout, 
hout! what's angered him now?" 

Allan, a hardy, stalwart trooper, who had served 
with Claverhouse in every campaign since he left 
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his paternal mansion for the shores of Holland, and 
who regarded his master with something approach*- 
ing to awe, mingled with a sort of parental affection, 
laughed heartily at the rather disturbed tone in which 
his brother spoke. 

^' Angered Km! what odds? a stripling like that! 
A flash in the pan — a pass with buttoned foils — a 
charge with wooden sabres, are best likened to such 
displeasure as his. Perhaps some jade of a woman 
tricked him, or some grey-headed cavalier laughed 
in his beardless fiwe, or other such boy's folly. What- 
ever it be, Claver'se will twist him roimd his little 
finger. Halt there, Pate! rein up; where are my 
lord's holster pistols?" 

Pate produced the desired weapons, which his 
brother, relapsing into his habitual taciturnity, set to 
work to examine, clean, and polish, with true military 
rapidity and neatness, humming between-whiles a 
stave of the favourite air of all the Eoyalist troopers — 
*' Claver'se and his Cavaliers." 

'* Heard ye what I did the day to ane o' these crop- 
luggit blue-bonnetted Whig bodies that was blowing 
a sma' trumpet o^ sedition ? '^ 

" Knocked his brains out, I hope." 

'* Na, na, not quite,^' said Pate, with a grisly 
chuckle. " Just this. I was following my lord up 
to the Council Chaumer (God or the deil kens how 
this news has spread o' the march to-morrow !), when 
I chanced to cast an e'e upon ane o' thae Westlan' 
folks that the town will be owerrun wi' before our 
backs bae been twal hours to them, and our noses 
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southward— glowerin' at Claver'se as lie passed, like a 
tod out o' his hole, or a corbie that's waitin' to pyke 
out the e'en o' the heads on the Netherbow — * Black 
curses on ye; an ill deid may ye dee, and yer wife be 
a widow !^ muttered he wi' grinden teeth an' a heavy 
brow ; ' ye slew my fiither ! ' Whereupon I just drappit 
a pace or twa ahint my lord, and gied the loon sic a 
goodly doure wi' my whinger hilt that he just went 
doun like a log." 

*' Dead?" asked Allan coolly. 

'* Hout na, man alive! fient a haet o? that; dinna 
ye ken yet that it aye takes a gey gude imce bullet to 
crack their crowns ? I only gied him as muckle as 
will learn him to keep his tongue between his teeth. 
The carle was ane o' Hamilton's following, Pm 
thinking, and there's nae sense in killing thae cattle,^^ 
said Pate superciliously ; ** for ilka ane that's slain a 
hundred come to his lyke-wake." 

This indifference to human life and suffering, en- 
gendered by long years of oppression and mutual 
injury, assumed — as often occurs in such cases— a form 
more offensive amongst the retainers and dependants 
of the Cavalier gentry and nobles than in the upper 
classesthemselves. The satisfaction with which Patrick 
Johnstone recorded this little exploit was only the 
customary state of mind of those who, during twenty- 
eight years of misrule and anarchy, had leamt to 
regard the Covenanters as a distinct species of being, 
endowed with none of the privileges, and owning few 
of the rights, of common humanity. 

'* I'll like to see their cursed snuffling faces when 

h2 
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we come back ! '* said Allan grimly, by way of con- 
soling himself for the jubilation caused by the departure 
of the formidable military force which had long been 
the terror of the Scottish Lowlands — a rejoicing which 
had not even waited for their march to manifest itsel£ 
" Bah ! '^ he added, after a minute's reflection, *' let 
the poor devils have their fling out I 'Twill be but 
hanging and heading a few scores more of them when 
we've settled the business of Dutch William and his 
bag-breeched Hollanders/' 

Which comfortable philosophy, supported by the 
near prospect of a stirring campaign, and the more 
present solace of a can of good ale, enabled stout 
Allan Johnstone to reconcile himself in some measure 
to the mortifjdng conviction that the absence of the 
soldiery would be a signal for the triumph of the 
Whigs, whom he hated with the triple fervour of a 
guardsman, an Episcopalian, and a retainer of Lord 
Dundee. In these amiable sentiments we must also 
do Pate the justice to declare that he fell in no way 
short of his brother, as the reader has doubtless already 
perceived. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE KINSMEN. 

Alas! they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth. 
And constancy lives in realms above. 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
I>oth work like madness in the brain. 

Christabel. 

Long after the conversation we have recorded had 
died away between the two brothers, and been suc- 
ceeded by a thousand reminiscences of former expedi- 
tions, or anticipations of the coming one, such as old 
soldiers are fond of indulging, the young subject of 
their previous remarks continued to pace in imcon- 
troUable restlessness the floor of the room above their 
heads. His bodily weariness was extreme, yet that 
fatigue seemed to increase the impossibility of sitting 
still for five minutes consecutively; every sense was 
wrought up to the utmost pitch of acuteness; the 
tremulous crackle of the blazing logs, the faint fluttei? 
of the falling ashes, the steady beat of the clock in its 
sculptured case, the perpetual rise and fall of the light 
varying flame, even the sound of his own irregulai? 
breathing became insupportable to him in the forced 
stillness, and he strove to drown them all in the echo 
of his footsteps as he walked again B,nd again across 
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the room, or by way of variation from the window to 
the curtained door which led into the large reception- 
gallery and dining-hall beyond. But then he would 
find himself counting his paces and trying to make them 
fall in with the ticking •f the pendulum, or tracing 
over and over every pattern and seam in the inlaid 
floor; yet all the while without the slightest remission 
of the corroding agony that gnawed him; until, in a 
sudden dread lest his very faculties of memory and 
coherence should fail him, he resolved to bind himself 
to one spot, and concentrating his whole mind upon 
the dominant idea, never quit the one or the other 
imtil the decisive moment should arrive^ 

He went to the window, and, pulling aside the 
heavy curtains, looked out upon the starlit night and 
into the broad street below. It was tolerably quiet 
now, for the time was nearly eleven o'clock; yet a 
few late patrols were still passing, a few horsemen 
making their way home to their respective quarters, or 
here and there one or two citizens, gathered in an 
anxious whispering group, conmiunicated such news 
as they had been able to pick up before dispersing to 
their several homes. At each figure which paused 
near the house (and it was strange how many did so) 
he &ncied that he recognised by the now brilliant 
moonlight the person or dress of his cousin, and his 
heart would bound wildly, and his hands contract; 
he would mutter to himself that the time was coming, 
and listen for the loud rattle of the risp and a 
foot ascending the narrow stair. Once he thought 
himself secure, far the study door opened; but it was 
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only Allan come to replenish the fire, who found him 
standing there in the window-nook, pressing his hot brow 
against the dewy glass, still looking out and waiting. 

It wanted less than an hour to midnight when 
the expected sounds made themselves heard. Dun- 
dee's voice could be plainly distinguished below, 
apparently giving some orders to his attendants re- 
specting their hasty preparations for the morrow ; but, 
instead of mounting the turnpike, he took the princi- 
pal staircase, and, after a short delay in the outer 
apartments, and a few directions to Allan who followed 
him, pushed open the study door and entered. He 
did not appear at first to be aware of his young kins- 
man^s presence— concealed as the latter was by the 
long and wide drapery behind which he stood — and 
Lord Dundee had already thrown off his hat and 
cloak, and imbuckled his rapier, before he perceived him. 

" Aha, Glencarrig ! there you are; they told me you 
had come; but for the life of me I could not imagine 
what you had done with yourself. I am sorry to have 
detained you so long ; we have had a tremendous 
day^s work. However, it is over now, and to-morrow 
at eight o'clock our bugles sound ' horse and spear.' 
What say you to a turn of service with us, cousin 
mine?'' 

The earl bit his pale lip until the blood almost 
started, and made some inarticulate soxmd in reply; 
he did not choose — ^perhaps at that instant he was 
unable — ^to utter a syllable ; his rage was cooling steadily 
down into intense and icy determination. 

Dundee was somewhat puzzled by the expression of 
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his countenance; but the information he had received 
from Lady Glencarrig had given him just so much 
insight into his cousin's mind as induced him to leave 
the youth to his own reflections, and await his plea- 
sure to open the conversation. 

*' Love has made fools of greater men than poor 
David," thought he; "and time has mended worse 
cases. Let us see what he wants of me." 

He drew up a seat to the table; and, after an un- 
heeded invitation to Lord Glencarrig to join him, 
hastily swallowed a few mouthfuls of food, drank off 
a long draught of wine diluted with water; then, 
moving to the hearth, threw himself into a large arm- 
chair, with an air of lassitude very different from the 
elastic energy of his habitual bearing. The day had 
indeed been a fatiguing and exciting one ; he looked 
relieved to find himself alone for an hour by his own 
fireside. 

A magnificent deer-hound, which had been lying 
fast asleep on the carpet, and had hardly vouchsafed 
an instant's lazy attention to all Lord Glencarrig's 
proceedings, had risen at its master's entrance, and, 
after waiting on him dutiftiUy during supper, and ob- 
taining no notice thereby, stretched itself in a perfect 
ecstacy of affection at the viscount's feet; now, with 
a long beseeching whine, it sat up before him, thrust- 
ing its slender nose and one paw into his hand. 

** What, Moran, old boy ! art glad to see thy master 
again?" said Lord Dundee, caressing the noble animal; 
** why dost thou look at me with those wistful eyes? 
Art thou pining for the fresh air and grassy braes of 
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feir Dudhope? for thy dear mistress's kind hand 
and sweet voice? Why, so am I ! we have a fellow- 
feeling there, old dog ! " 

The half smile passed from his lips, and be remained 
silent, one hand upon the hound's neck, the other 
drooping idly over the knee on which his arm rested. 
To see him thus, bending slightly forwards, with his 
grave face turned musingly towards the bright flame 
which shone in his deep, clear eyes, on his smooth 
brow, on the falling tresses of his glossy dark-brown 
hair, he might have passed for anjrthing — poet, philo- 
sopher, artist, lover — anything but what he really was. 
The listless grace of his attitude, the complete repose 
of his countenance, the very style of his dress of ame- 
thyst-coloured velvet, simple in form and sober of 
ornament, would not have furnished the keenest ob- 
server with a clue to the fact that he stood in pre* 
sence of the hottest soldier, the most adv^iturous par- 
tizan, the most daring genius Scotland had seen since 
the days of Montrose. 

All this, which takes long to describe, occurred 
very quickly. Allan, who had been in attendance on 
his master, had left the room ; there was nothing now 
to stand between Lord Glencarrig and his kinsman. 
Folding his arms tightly over his breast, to compress 
within some semblance of coolness the passion which 
was boiling there, the earl stepped forwards; and, ar- 
resting himself on the opposite side of the hearth, 
spoke, 

** My lord viscount, your best attention, if you 
please." 

h3 
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The imperious, stifled voice, unnaturally still and 
deep, rather startled Lord Dundee, who looked up 
from his reverie. 

"My good young cousin, you forget that it is I 
who have been waiting all this time to bestow it on 
you. Why will you not be seated? It is late enough 
to be suTCy but not too late to serve a friend and make 
him welcome/' 

** A truce to this, sir ! '* retorted Lord Glencarrig. 
'* You would not have had to wait so long to learn 
my errand, had my opportunities served my will. 
Take up again that rapier you have just laid down, 
since you are not ashamed to wear it, and prepare to 
defend yourself! " 

*' From what, may I ask?^' replied Lord Dimdee, 
leaning easily back in his chair. " To what danger 
am I exposed?" 

The earPs only answer was to draw his own blade 
from the sheath; and, sinking its point to the ground, 
indicate by a menacing gesture his cousin's sword, 
which lay on a couch hard by. 

** Indeed ! Why this is something equally novel 
and refreshing after a hard day^s work. What can 
have procured me so distinguished an honour, I would 
crave to know?*^ said the viscount, in a tone of im- 
perturbable sarcastic politeness which drove Lord 
Glencarrig almost frantic. 

*^ You dare to ask it? you dare feign not to know 
what I have discovered ?^^ 

" Most bellicose cousin, you are certainly beside 
yourself/^ replied Dundee, surveying him from head 
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to foot with mingled amusement and pity. ^^ Either 
your unlucky love has turned your brain, or else (ex- 
cuse my frankness) you must be excessively drunk. In 
which latter case, your best plan is to go quietly home 
and take a good night's rest; and, if you really have 
anything rational to say to me, you can ride some way 
with us to-morrow." 

*' Great heaven ! do you want me to strike you? " 
exclaimed the earl, whose momentary self-control had 
not lasted beyond his first sentence. 

" Heaven forbid ! it would not be agreeable for 
either party/' said the viscount, rising with a rather 
ominous frown. *' This is not quite what I expected 
from you, David, A man may get drunk and yet remain 
a gentleman, although the chances are a hundred to one 
against it I am very sorry for it,^^ he continued 
more seriously; *' soriy to see you give way so early 
to excess. Never was a surer and more rapid road to the 
loss of health, intellect, and self-respect, nor, imluckily , 
a more popular one." 

" Now God judge you for the vilest hypocrite that 
ever defiled the face of the earth ! " exclaimed the 
earl. ** How dare you, I say again — how dare you, 
with that black canker hidden in your breast, confront 
me with such unblushing confidence, and prate of 
virtue and self-respect? Your lips sully the words! 
Look at me, if you have the shameless audacity, and 
deny again that you know more plainly than tongue 
of mine can utter them the wrongs I lay at your 
door.^^ 

The haughty astonishment on Lord Dundee's ex- 
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pressivc features as he leaned against the tall marble 
chimney-piece and listened calmly to the end of this 
incoherent (and to him incomprehensible) accusation^ 
would have defied a painter to retrace; but it was 
evident that, whatever his present opinion on the sub- 
ject might be, he no longer thought his young kins- 
man intoxicated. 

" Since you are pleased to dare me to deny any 
knowledge of what you allude to, I do so," he replied 
with quiet scorn. " And now, having your answer,, 
do me the favour of retiring for the present. I desire 
no quarrel with you or any one else to-night/^ 

'* You pretend — you assert, that you are igno- 
rant of the misfortime which has fallen on me by 
your instrumentality? and whose dishonour I have 
bound myself by oath to wash out in your best 
blood? '' 

** Most decidedly and most explicitly." 

^' You have liedf my Lord Dundee," said the earl, 
with a depth of cold, insolent passion, which was as 
clearly premeditated as human tongue could show it. 

Lord Dundee darted two steps forward, then stood 
as if stricken to stone, face to face with his insulter; 
his large dusky eyes one blaze of fire; the clear, 
healthy pallor of his complexion fading into ashy, livid 
whiteness; the blue veins on brow and temples swol- 
len into purple cords; the small, brilliant teeth set as 
though the tremendous pressure of the jaw would have 
ground them to powder. Not a feature was distorted, 
not a muscle quivered, yet the head of Medusa could 
scarcely have been more terrible to behold than that 
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beautiftd rigid &ce, over which such a tempest of 
wrath was sweeping. 

In all his turmoil of rage the yoimg earl felt abso* 
lutely overawed, and a strange sense of fear chained 
his tongue, and crept over his limbs — fear, not of the 
storm he had evoked, and in which he exulted, but 
of the imimaginable power of will which could con- 
trol such passion, and say to its wildest surges, '* Thus 
fex shalt thou go, and no further." Who was he, 
tossed helplessly about by every current that broke 
over the surface of his soul, to cope with such a man 
as this? 

But, ere he had time to do more than perceive this 
sensation, the spell broke. Slowly, without removing 
his gaze &om the youth^s flushed and haggard fea-^ 
tures. Lord Dundee stepped backwards to his former 
place; his breath came back^ his lips unclosed, and 
something of a human expression returned to his 
face. The struggle had been terrific, but it was 
short 

** Ha ! " exclaimed the earl, ** then I was not mis- 
taken, and the hypocrite and liar is a coward too? 
Will you fight now? " 

** No,'* said Claverhouse hoarsely, *' do not tempt 
me, lest I utterly forget that the same stream runs in 
our veins, and I strike you dead on my own hearth- 
stone ! Go, for God^s sake go ! I would not have the 
blood of your mother's son upon my hands ! " 

The tone was intense, the words almost wild, yet it 
was not even by these that the conflict which tore his 
soul could have been adequately guessed, but by the 
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cheek still so deathly pale, by the action of the fingers, 
white with tension as the marble on which their 
straining grasp was fixed, by the dark eyes, which 
burned with their lambent fiame like fiery stars, al- 
though his whole countenance was in shadow. The 
earl, blind with fury at seeing his hopes of revenge 
elude him thus, sprang forwards with a lightning gleam 
in his glance ; the hand was raised, the menace spoken^ 
the blow falling, when Claverhouse seized him by the 
wrists; and, exerting a strength almost gigantic for one 
of his slight frame, threw him off so violently that he 
staggered. 

*' Back I boy, fool or madman, whichever you are ! 
Are you weary of your life? Back, I say, or you 
will raise the very fiend within me ! " 

" The fiend ! " repeated the earl with a firightful 
laugh, panting for breath as he recovered his footing, 
** What worse fiend could I raise than yourself? what 
worse devils could I awake within your soul than 
those which riot there — selfishness, treachery, false- 
hood, cruelty? The fiend! why I believe you are 
Satan himself! Let us see whether the master to 
whom you have sold yourself will steel you against 
my rapier point ! " 

"I will not,^ said Dundee firmly, and without 
flinching one hair's breadth, although the thin glitter- 
ing blade had at one moment touched his defenceless 
breast. *' My life is not mine to dispose of, it is 
pledged to my king and my country ; I will not risk it at 
a maniac's bidding. Now begone, unless for my ima- 
ginary crime you intend to murder me as I stand. 
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I am unarmed, and no infernal compact can turn silk 
and lawn into cuirass and buff jerkin/' 

The dauntless words fell like icicles upon the fibre 
which blazed so fiercely in the earl's bewildered brain; 
and, in spite of himself, in spite of the shame with 
which he struggled to escape from it, the fascination 
which his kinsman's presence and speech had ever 
exercised over him began to resume its old sway — ^the 
power of a nature containing in itself every element 
of command, hardened and perfected by years of ex- 
perience. The excess of his own violence was begin- 
ning to expend itself, and, for one immeasurable point 
of time — ^hardly conceived and already gone — a far-off 
glimmer of divine hope dawned upon him, that this 
calm dignity, this stoical forbearance, mtist have some 
better source than the insolent eflSrontery of a prac- 
tised deceiver. Then, as the bleak, black headlands 
of a rock-bound coast hide from a benighted mariner 
the trembling streaks of dawn in the eastern sky, 
or the friendly shimmer of some distant beacon, 
so the crushing, damning proofs which he had re- 
ceived of his kinsman's guilt loomed up before him, 
and all was dark again. 

** You ask me if I am weary of my life? I ami 
more weary still, if that can be, of the sickening hy- 
pocrisy by which you have kept on the mask of aus- 
tere indifference to such pleasures as other men deem 
innocent, or at least pardonable, while you revelled 
in the sweets of stolen waters, and bread eaten in 
secret I Curses on you from my very soul I curses on 
your corrupt heart, on your serpent wiles, on your 
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silver tongue, on your fetal beauty, wlilch could win the 
heart of the woman I ever loved, only to lure her from 
her mother's arms, and drag her after you into an 
abyss of shame, where her sister angels can but gaze 
down and weep to behold her I The curse of an 
honest man's broken heart, the curse of a woman^s 
blighted life, rest on you and cleave to you, as they 
will, be sure of that ! Oh, Alice ! my Alice once ! 
and I cannot even have the miserable joy of requiting 
thy dishonour without sinking myself even below him, 
if such a depth exist ! " 

** Alice !" ejaculated the viscount, in a tone which 
by its excess of astonishment was itself a denial* 
'* Can you be speaking of Alice Scott, your sister's 
friend ?'' 

** There is but one Alice in the world whose name 
can be in question between us. Lord Dundee." 

** Alice Scott! and you say you love her?'' asked 
the viscount, in the same thoughtfiil, deliberate 
voice. 

'*Zot?eher! did I not? with such a love as your 
callous heart could never conceive — a love that had 
no care but her happiness, no grief but her sorrow^ 
that would have sacrificed even itself to avert all 
evil from her. And who shall dare to say that I 
have not the right to hate you with the bitterest 
hatred man's soul can contain; when, but for you, she 
might have been at this hour my plighted bride, and 
I a happy man, instead of the miserable wretch I am ! 
For I wooed her with most honest purpose: God is 
my witness, I did ! Oh, my lost, lost love ! " 
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He bent his &ce upon the hands which were folded 
over the hilt of his rapier, and almost sobbed aloud-— 
the warm young heart, brimming over with its deso- 
lation, would find vent — but soon checking himself, 
he resumed more calmly, 

*^ I thought all this weakness past, and that I should 
be able to declare my wrongs and hers — to avenge 
both worthily. Poor fool that I am I foiled, baffled 
on every side, deceived by a woman, despised by a 
man — while my coward heart still clings with every 
fibre to her, and my feeble hand cannot fulfil the 
threats my tongue has uttered towards him! Is 
revenge, then, impossible, unless I become an assassin? 
Must I stoop to implore you to meet me? — you V* 

"David," said Lord Dundee, over whose counte- 
nance a shade almost of compassion had begun to pass, 
** I understand very imperfectly what cause can have 
driven you to such desperation, imless it be some 
cunningly-devised slander which has poisoned your 
inexperienced mind with the conviction that I am 
your successful rival in the afiections of this poor 
girl. Who can have had the temerity to insinuate a 
calvunny so foul and so unfoimded?^' 

'* Truth is no calumny, my Lord Dundee,'^ replied 
the earl; '*^the testimony of the gentleman fi:om whom 
I heard the facts has been, alas I too fatally confirmed 
by that of mj own memory, and the evidence of my 
senses. Better for me to have been bom blind and 
deaf!^^ 

" If an angel fi-om heaven had told it you, credit it 
not, for it is false as hell ! Your conduct tells me 
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that you were convinced — and yet ■ D avid! how 
can it be possible that you should believe so ill of 
me?'* 

" I do believe it/' replied the earl, with inexpres- 
sible bitterness; **so let there be an end of this. I 
sought your life — ^but life seems very dear to the 
villain and hypocrite^ since they ding to it where 
more honourable men would spurn it &om them like 
a soiled garment. I would gladly have thrown away 
my own, for what are a few years of dreary existence 
to me? But never think — no, never think, that, 
although I leave you now, I have forsworn one iota 
of the black reckoning summed up against you ! Live, 
if you can, beneath the indignities I have cast, and 
will continue to cast, upon you; but when any mis- 
fortime that human hand can bring to pass assails you, 
it will go hard but you shall see mine in it !*' 

The viscoimt had not attempted to stem the torrent 
of invective which seemed to afford some poor relief 
to the imhappy young man ; only when he saw him 
sheathe his rapier and prepare to leave the room, he 
stood forth and barred his passage. 

'* You shall not quit my house in this mood, 
David ! " he exclaimed, in a tone rather of reproof 
than of anger. ** I will not let you go thus ! I 
heartily wish that half the curses you have so freely 
invoked on my head would descend upon the 
meddling, lying, pernicious scape-the-gallows, whose 
slanderous tongues have sown dissension between 
us!" 

" Denial is an easy matter, '^ said the young earl. 
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obstinately; although again the pale light of involun- 
tary hope shone before his longing gaze. He called 
it foUy— childish credulity — and repelled it with all 
his might; still it struggled and flickered, contending 
with obscurity, as he turned to look, with an eye of 
whose intensity of sorrowful desire he had himself no 
conception, into the proud, reproachfiil face of his 
noble kinsman. 

" They told you, did they not? — I can guess 
shrewdly enough whose brains have been at work 
here — ^they told you that Alice Scott was my mistress 
— and you believed them! Believed that I — John 
Grahame — ^was weak enough to be led captive by a 
girl's beauty; fool enough to forfeit my self-respect, 
my imsullied honour, by a clandestine and disgraceful 
intrigue; libertine enough to break my marriage vow 
to the wife of my love and my choice; and villain 
(ay, you spoke it rightly and boldly) ! villain enough 
to conmiit what in my sight is the most dastardly 
crime to which a man can stoop, involving as it does 
the lowest excess of selfish treachery and meanness — 
permitting the tempter to raise his head imabashed 
before the eye of the world, while it casts forth 
the victim, a withered flower, to be trodden under 
every passing foootstep ! Of all this you believed me 
capable; and, professing to love and esteem this girl 
as she deserves, are yet ready to condemn her on the 
sole testimony of such judges as Fergusson and his 
associates in what men of &shion call pleasure, and 
men of true honour viee!^^ 

The deep earnestness of his nature never showed 
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itself so plainly as in such moments of excitement, 
when all reserve was cast aside^ and some overmaster- 
ing motive or feeling struck the electric spark of 
intense sincerity from his soul. And, whatever may 
be the armour of pride, sullenness, or obduracy, which 
enwraps man's heart, it is very rare that this magnetic 
power of perfect truth does not find the joint of the 
harness, and work its way with a force no other 
moral element can rival. This, and this alone, can 
contend with the most dangerous of all forms of 
falsehood, in which she not only assumes the disguise 
of truth, but is so incorporated with her that she can 
no longer be called a lie. So stood the case with Lord 
Glencarrig; but his own most honest mind, if by its 
Very guilelessness assailable to external deception, was 
also in the highest degree perceptive of reality, and 
there was no disputing the value of this eloquent in- 
dignation. The dawn was steadily breaking; the first 
glory of new hope almost dazzled him; but few can 
know, save those who have experienced it, how deadly 
a struggle pride, credulity, and that venomous breath 
of slander which separates very fiiends, can wage 
when arrayed, even in the same heart, against affec- 
tion, generosity, and the yearning to emerge fi-om 
utter despair into renewed faith in our fellow- 
creatures. 

This struggle was rife in Lord Glencarrig's breast; 
and, although he longed to question and entreat, his 
lips seemed sealed. The viscount had ceased, and a 
dead silence followed, each waiting for the other to 
speak. 
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" Claverhousel^* exclaimed the earl, at length, 
addressing his kinsman by the old familiar title; ^^ for 
heaven^s mercy say something more; give me some- 
thing to stay myself upon— one inch of solid groimd on 
which to rest — for I can scarcely distinguish between 
truth and falsehood any longer; the whole world 
seems to me one vast, hollow lie ! Prove your inno- 
cence — prove hers if you can — or else, imable to fell 
by your hand, I must die by my own; for the life I 
have led these last seven hours is a martyrdom too. 
great for human courage to support V^ 

The sudden revulsion of feeling — the blending of 
fresh hope with terror lest it might the next in- 
stant be dashed to the ground — quite overpowered 
him ; he mechanically stretched out his hand, and 
seizing the arm of a chair sat down, giddy with 
emotion. Lord Dundee stood before him, with his 
hand on his lip, and his searching gaze bent on the 
impetuous youth — ^his mind full of that inquiring, 
speculative interest with which men who have survived 
the first keenness of early passions are apt to watch 
their workings in others. Yet we should hardly dO' 
him justice were we to suggest that such cold, 
and so to speak scientific, curiosity, was the only 
share he took in his cousin's condition. His own 
temper, albeit under the control of a most energetic 
will, had been excited to the highest pitch by what 
had just occurred; and the instantaneous suppression 
of its external outbreak was no index to the agitated 
waves of wounded pride and angry disdain which 
were only beginning to subside vnthin — his affection 
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for the young earl one moment prompting him to 
every concession — ^his hurt and ruffled feelings paint- 
ing vividly the next the unnecessary hxmiiliation of 
submitting to the requirements of a mere boy, who 
had that moment offered him so degrading an insult. 
But the haughty self-respect which gave this argu- 
ment its chief weight, balanced it upon the other side; 
the wound which a child's hand inflicts may indeed 
smart as painfully as that dealt by a determined 
enemy; and yet who would stoop to avenge himself 
upon a child — or a madman? And in the viscount's 
eyes his young kinsman partook just then of both 
qualities. 

*' What do you wish me to say?*' he asked, without 
any empreaaement^ but without harshness either. 

" To tell me — ^to unravel this mystery — ^but no, 
no ! what a credulous idiot I am, thus to lay snares 
for myself— to court the deceit to which Ihad resolved 
to shut my ears and my senses. I will not hear any- 
thing!" he continued, rising in a fresh burst of 
wayward anger. ** I know as much already as may 
suffice for a lifetime.^^ 

" You shall listen, if it please you — or if it do not. 
Lord Glencarrig — and listen moreover with some- 
thing of temper and decency. Think you that I, who 
have never consented to endure a slighting word from 
princes, am to be browbeat with impunity by a strip- 
ling lad like you? As far as I am concerned, the 
tongues of those sagacious moralists to whose tender 
regard for your welfare you owe the delightful hours 
which you have been enjoying, might wag until they 
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were weary, ere I lifted a finger to stop them; they 
who bite iron must expect to break their teeth — 
but '' 

" They are men of honour and repute, who would 
not tell a lie to save their heads firom the scaffold/* 
interrupted Lord Glencarrig proudly. 

"Ay!" retorted Claverhouse with a biting sneer, 
"but who would send a fiiend^s there rather than 
lose a keen jest or scurrilous tale. They would be very 
sorry for him afterwards, poor fellow ! but 'twould 
have been a sad pity to miss the point of the joke. I 
say not all — but many whom I could name — and of 
tliifl number are your infonnants." 

" It is in vain, in vain V^ said the earl moodily, 
reseating himself — " you cannot wash away fiwts any 
more than I forget them. The nightly encounter of 
months past — the solitary midnight walk, the secret 
intimacy, concealed by her, imexplained by you — 
the unjust dismissal, on no acknowledged grounds, of 
the man who had crossed your path — ^your evening 
tryst of two evenings since on the Leith Road, your 
parting there, and her unrestrained grief — ^how can 
you justify? explain, deny all this?'" 

As the earl enumerated, one after another, the 
various circumstances which had marked the progress 
of Lord Dundee's acquaintance with Alice, with a 
distinctness and sequence which left no doubt of the 
correctness of his information, a tinge of colour spread 
itself over the viscount's cheek for the first time since 
the commencement of their interview, and a nervous 
contraction of the lips betrayed some vexation at 
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having been spied upon — ^he knew not precisely how, 
or by whom — at a moment when, as in his meeting 
with Alice, he had given the reins to those softer and 
more genial impulses which in general he so studiously 
repressed. But it was only a transient cloud — and 
again his face grew cold, and fair^ and serene^ as a 
clear winter^s day. 

" I have not the remotest intention of justifying — 
by which I conclude you mean defending or excusing 
— myself for your satisfaction, Lord Glencarrig," said 
he — '* and I never deny facts, which these trifling 
incidents unquestionably are — " 

" Did I not say so !^' exclaimed the earl — ** out of 
your own mouth are you condemned !'' 

'* But explanations I may perhaps give, although 
they will be wasted on a man who is about as fit to 
hear reason as if he had just broken loose from Bedlam. 
I need not say that I am completely indifferent to the 
censures of yourself or any one else, but for the sake 
of clearing away the slur which you (her oldest friend, 
as I have heard) seem determined to affix upon the 
spotless fame of this poor child Alice, of whom I know 
nothing but what is pure and good, I will condescend 
to relate from the outset my friendship with her. I 
repeat it — my friendship; for, by my word, few men 
have more sense, more courage, and self-reliance, than 
she has shown, and I have many a so-called friend 
whom I value infinitely less.^' 

A suppressed groan broke from the young man at 
the sound of Alice's praises so frankly set forth by one 
whom, in his twilight of agonizing scepticism, he more 
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than half believed to have betrayed her. He rested 
his elbows on the table, hid his face in his hands, and^ 
twisting his fingers in the damp locks of his blacky 
dishevelled hair, nerved himself for what was to 
follow. 

'* If I were to assert briefly that I had no feeling 
towards Mistress Scott but that of simple esteem and 
goodwill, I am quite aware, firom your conduct 
towards me to-night, that I should not have the honour 
of convincing the calm, well-balanced judgment of 
my cousin,'^ said Claverhouse; **he will therefore, 
perhaps, allow me to speak without any further inter- 
ruption, and then draw such conclusions as may please- 
himself best — I am sick of this folly." 

** Esteem ! goodwill ! '^ murmured the earl with 
contemptuous sadness — "young as I am I have learnt 
but too well what they imply in the language of the- 
world — fair words cloaking foul deeds ! '' 

" You will understand, my Lord Glencarrig, that- 
my words never imply one iota more or less than their 
plain meaning,^' replied Lord Dundee with indescri- 
bable haughtiness; "and upon this understanding, 
alone I speak. If you choose to take them as literally 
as you appear to have done those of Mr. Fergussoni 
and his friends, the mystery will soon be made clear — 
if, on the contrary, you only intend to believe just so^ 
much or so little as suits your preconceived notions, 
you must seek your satisfaction elsewhere. I will 
not expose myself to receive the lie direct a second 
time.^' 

No reply being offered, and perceiving that hi» 
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grave severity had produced something of the desired 
effect upon the earl's shattered nerves and irritable 
temper^ Lord Dundee proceeded. 

*^ The first time I ever saw Mistress Scott was on 
the 16th of March^ about a month before your arrival 
in Edinburgh. I was returning hither &om a meeting 
which had brought together all his Majesty's most 
confidential councillors and peers (it was but a small 
muster, God wot !), the hour was some half-past ten^ 
the night fiightfully cold and bleak. I was half-way 
between this and Lucky Jamieson's tavern^ when I 
heard shrieks suddenly break out behind me, and a 
woman's figure rushed down the wynd and clung to 
me so desperately that for the instant I was quite 
staggered. Then I saw that she was pursued by 
three men belonging to my own regiment; and one 
of them, Drummond, a fellow most obnoxious to me, 
for reasons many and good. I knew him to be 
violent, imprincipled, and brutal; a thorough profli- 
gate — and so required no explanation to imderstand 
what had passed. His two companions, who at first 
showed considerable intentions of supporting him, 
were, the one. Sir John Hay, the other, the Laird of 
Dalmeny. Why do you start?'* 

** Dalmeny ? ay, Fergusson said it was he who met 
her in that place — alone — ^late at night " 

** Of course you now perceive the origin of his 
accurate knowledge. Drummond, who was more than 
three-fourths intoxicated, demeaned himself in a style 
so outrageous that he had very nearly compelled my 
hand to keep my head, which would have been rather 
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a derogatory necessity. However, sharp words are 
sometimes as useful as bright steel, and Hay and 
Dabneny, being more amenable to reason, or less 
flustered by brandy and sack, dragged him off to 
quarters. The girl had fidnted, and, as I was entirely 
ignorant of her abode — never having seen her be- 
fore '' 

The earl raised his head, darted a piercing glance at 
Dundee, and sank it again. 

^^ Never V^ he said, doubtfully. 

** By my honour, no ! — I was much embarrassed 
how to procure the means of restoring her. I bore 
her back to Lucky Jamieson's, and there, with some 
little difficulty, brought her to herself. When at last 
she could speak, I took upon me to inquire how riie 
came to be abroad so late. I confess it looked sus- 
picious, but there was so much innocence in her &ce-— 
such genuine dismay in her bearing, that it was repug* 
nant to me to condemn her by appearances, and with- 
out a hearing, as some who know and profess to love 
her have done so xmhesitatingly. I was right in 
supposing the whole affair to be a combination of 
untoward circumstances. She had been absent from 
the town on an errand of charity to some miserable 
half-demented creature, who, being ailing, had im- 
luckily taken it into her head to die while poor 
Alice was there — ^in her very arms, in &ct. She had 
watched her through the dead-thraw all alone, for 
the woman bore an ill name among the gossips round, 
and none cared to approach her, so Alice could not 
quit the house until some one came to take her place. 

i2 
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This had delayed her retiim home, and scarcely was 
she within the walls when, either from the darkness^ 
or from having her head ftdl of certain direfrd pre- 
dictions with which the old hag had fevonred her as 
recompense for her kind nursing, I suppose^ she lost 
her way, and wandered about — poor stray lamb— 
until she fell into the jaws of the wolf, from which I 
had some trouble in dragging her. Her horror had 
the greater that she knew Drummond's character, and 
had already been annoyed by his insolent persecu- 
tion." 

Lord Glencarrig's fingers were clutched more closely 
in his hair, and now and then a slight heaving of the 
shoulders was visible, or a quick shiver, but in othe? 
respects he continued perfectly immoveable. 

** As soon as Alice was able to walk I accompanied 
her home, and did not quit her until she reached her 
own door. Good faith ! she is a brave girl ! I waa 
fool enough to let her words sting me at the time, 
but admired her for them all the while. She handled 
me so severely, in her ignorance of who I might be, 
that I was half beguiled into detesting myself as a 
prodigy of wickedness. I did not know myself in the 
portrait she held up. There was no love lost on her 
side, that night ! " 

" Oh, hush, hush !— go on !" 

" Drummond was dismissed two days later — not 
merely in retaliation for his conduct to me , but under 
circumstances anterior to both, and which, as they 
implicate reputations and interests not my own, I 
must decline to enter upon more explicitly. But 
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I admit that I was very glad to be able to kill two 
birds with one stone, and put him beyond the chance 
of tormenting Alice any fiirther. 

'* From that night— (the 16th of March as I said, 
I have strong reason to remember the date) — I never 
once saw Mistress Scott, and had almost begun to 
forget the adventure itself, when you met and iaccosted 
her in the High Street. You know all that passed 
then, and if, as I guessed by her looks, she, a timid 
modest girl, little more than a child, shrunk fi'om 
allowing the origin of our acquaintance to become 
known, even to an intimate friend, I for one was not 
surprised at it, and considered myself boimd in gentle- 
manly courtesy to follow her wishes on this point- 
er rather to forestall them. You would never have 
heard a syllable from me, had I not felt assured that 
nothing short of entire and literal explanation would 
satisfy you, and that fiiith in those you love is no part 
of your nature. And if Mistress Alice has rejected 
your addresses — I believe you hinted as much? — I can 
only congratulate her upon having escaped all con- 
nection with one so childishly weak as to be swayed 
by every wind that blows, and so frivolously unjust 
as to be incapable of weighing the virtues of a life- 
time against tlie empty scandal of idle libertines." 

The young man shrank and started beneath the 
stern, cutting sentences, as from the lash of a whip, 
but did not openly resent them. Claverhouse went 
on — 

" After that rencontre, I frequently met her in the 
streets, where a few words of civility might be ex- 
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changed; to these, and to such commimications as 
jou have witnessed in your mother's drawing-room^ 
has our intercourse been confined. I have had occa- 
sion, lately, to render her another slight service re- 
specting some diflSculties in which her brother then 
found himself; and I may here say that the descrip- 
tion of his character and pursuits, which you 
furnished to me shortly after your arriyal, gave me 
a clue to her connection with the culprit. I never 
could have suspected otherwise the existence of any 
relationship between two persons so diametrically 
opposed in principle and disposition. She accepted 
my assistance in all fiiendly simplicity; and, until I 
saw her two evenings ago, on my return firom Dudhope, 
I was even unaware how &r my intervention had 
profited. You called that interview, if I mistake not, 
an assignation — it was purely accidental/' 

Lord Glencarrig sighed, and moved with the 
uneasy action of a sufferer whose woimd is smarting 
beneath the surgeon^s touch, but who dares not com- 
plain. 

** As accidental as I venture to hope was the pre- 
sence of those who did not scruple to play spies and 
eavesdroppers on the occasion. I do not ask their 
names, gentlemen they assuredly cannot be, and no 
other censure can affect a gentleman. After inquiring 
the results of some advice I had through her conveyed 
to her relative, I casually mentioned the expected 
departure of the army, and her very unusual agita- 
tion — her positive distress — gave me a suspicion that 
her affections were engaged in that quarter. But she 
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was proof afi^ainst questions of every kind, and even 
.gainst mySTof doing aU I could to bring her lover 
safely home, if it could be accomplished without com- 
promising a soldier's honour. For I swear to you, 
Glencarrig," he continued in a lower tone, and with 
an unwonted touch of emotion in his soft, calm voice, 
'' that, cruel as I am called — harsh and stem as I know 
I am — I woidd at that moment have given much to 
save that tender, beautiful creature from a misfortune 
which will certainly break her gentle heart I All that 
I could obtain, however, was an intimation that h^. 
belonged to my regiment, was her superior in rank, 
and had either enforced, or she considered it indis- 
pensable to observe, the strictest secrecy on the subject. 
Finding that this was the utmost her confession was 
likely to amount to, I bade her adieu, rode off^ and 
have seen notlung of her since. With what embellish- 
ments your imaginative chroniclers may have chosen 
to garnish this very simple matter, I neither know 
nor care/* 

'' Dundee,"' said the earl, laying his clasped hands 
on the table, and raising his pale, careworn face to his 
cousiuxS, '* this indeed bears the stamp of unvarnished 
truth, and I believe — I do ! I do ! — ^but I know not 
what demon yet whispers in my ear, and would steal 
from me the very faculty of belief. I cannot trust 
even you." He cast an uncertain glance around, as 
if he half-expected to catch the dark outline of some 
mis-shapen phantom lurking at his elbow. ^' Have 
pity on me ! Swear to me, by all that you hold most 
sacred, that you have kept nothing back, glossed 
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nothing over — that you have spoken as before Heaven 
— as you hope for mercy — and then alone I may per- 
■chance regain that faith in human nature which is 
well nigh dead within me ! " 

** A gentleman's oath can add no security to his 
word/' replied Claverhouse haughtily. ^* I have done 
4;oo much already, methinks/' 

** Dimdee, do you hate me so that you will leave 
me with such a burden of doubt dragging me down- 
wards for ever?'' 

There was no reply. 

*' Kinsman, I implore youl — for my mother's sakel 
you loved her when you were young." 

The strange tender charm which the memory of 
youthful love, even if long extinguished, has been 
known to exercise over the strongest minds, came 
home at once to that of the proud hearer. 

** By my honour as a soldier — by my honour as a 
peer — by my father's grave — by my wife's love — by 
all that is most precious and most dear to me — by 
-every pledge that can bind man's soul, I swear it !" 
he said, raising his hand, with a dignity that fell little 
ishort of majesty. With steadfast eye and parted lips 
the earl drank in the asseveration which was to lay for 
/ever the troubled spirit that haunted him; when 
it was spoken, with a mute gesture of thankfulness he 
hid his face again. Lord Dundee meanwhile pacing 
up and down the room to conceal some slight degree 
of emotion which he did not choose to have noticed. 
He came back to his former station, however, in a few 
minutes, just as Lord Glencarrig roused himself, and 
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in a faint, unsteady voice tried to express his gratitude. 
But the lad looked so thoroughly worn out, the an- 
guish of his mind had left such unmistakeable traces 
on his smooth, boyish features, that Lord Dimdee, struck 
with pity, signed to him to keep quiet, and, filling a 
large silver bicker with wine, pushed it silently towards 
him. Even this slight mark of returning good-will 
touched the youth so much that tears, long restrained 
by pride, welled up at last, surrounding every object 
before him with a shifting, filmy haze. Ashamed of 
them, yet imable to forego the exquisite relief they 
brought as they coursed down his fevered cheeks, he 
rose abruptly and stood near the fire; they came faster 
and faster, melting away the sharp pain which had 
throbbed in his brain, loosening the sufibcating band 
which had clasped his heart, until life, seen through that 
softening veil of tears, seemed yet worth living for. 

But his kinsman? — would he, could he, pardon such 
an outrage — would he cancel the past, or allow the 
future to atone for it? What would his next step be? 
how would he break the silence which nothing now 
stirred but the earl's own hurried respiration? Unable 
to bear the uncertainty, Glencarrig dashed the drops 
firom his eyes, and, after a resolute but only half-suc- 
cessful struggle for composure, went up to him, hum- 
bled, irresolute, yet eager. 

" Kinsman, forgive me,*^ he said simply. 

** I bear you no resentment," was the quiet rejoin- 
der. ** You acted no otherwise than many another 
might have done, or attempted to do. If you are 
satisfied now, let the matter rest there." 

i3 
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*' Claverhouse, I would rather, by a thousand times, 
that you returned the mad blow I offered you — that 
you drove me from your door and bade me never cross 
its threshold again, than that you should grant me 
such frigid toleration I '* 

** To what purpose should I have recourse to one or 
the other extreme? you are not likely to repeat to- 
night's scene a second time I presume." 

The words were more dry and ironical than the 
feeling which prompted them; but the character of 
this singular man was so essentially undemonstrative 
that he recoiled from any manifestation of tenderness, 
whether towards himself or others, with almost the same 
dislike which harshness produces in ordinary tempera- 
ments. This repugnance to any thing approaching to 
sensitiveness, or rather any display of it, acted in this 
instance so powerfully as to give his speech and look a 
coldness which disheartened his yoimg relative, and 
well nigh checked the gush of repentant feeling. 

'^ Cousin,'^ he said, stammering and flushing pain- 
fully with the effort, '* again I ask you to forgive me. 
I am not ashamed to ask it — to humble myself before 
you, and, although I am too well aware that I can 
never regain the rank in your esteem which I have 
forfeited by my intemperate violence, yet grant me 
your pardon as frankly as I now sue for it. Even had 
I done more, if more could be, to alienate you, the 
very excess of my hatred might plead my excuse, for it 
was the bitterness of a love as great, turned to gall and 
wormwood.** 

He stretched out his hand, but none moved to meet 
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it, aad, had it not been for the least imaginable soften- 
ing of eye and brow, the faintest quiver in the clear, 
close-set lines of the beautiftd mouth, he would hardly 
have found courage to urge his contrite request 

'' I do not claim any longer the affection, I may 
truly say the fatherly affection, you have hitherto 
shown me — I have thrown it away recklessly, and 
must bide my loss as I can. I know that I have no 
right to task any fortW the forbearance which has 
already saved me from tasting the fruits of my own 
blinded folly, which has preserved my mother firom 
becoming a childless widow, and restored to me some- 
thing to live for, to respect and love, if not to hope 
for in this world. Give me your hand before we part, 
that if we must be strangers henceforth I may at least 
be sure that we are not enemies. Forgive me, that I 
may be able to forgive myself, for, believe me, the 
remembrance of my injustice will rankle in my mind 
long after it has &ded &om yours." 

** I tell you,*^ repeated Lord Dundee, calmly, *' that 
the accusation, suspicion, or whatever you may choose 
to call it, has not rested on my mind one instant, it 
was too absurd. As to yourself, to your language and 
threats, you may carry away with you, if you choose, 
the satisfection of knowing that you are the first man, 
and will be the last, who ever dared to think them in 
presence of Dundee 1 " 

'* I was wrong, utterly wrong! mad I think — and 
maddened most of all by the thought that if she had 
fallen, you, whom I revered as the soul of chivalrous 
uprightness, had been her tempter. Had you been less 
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in my eyes, had you never been the man to whom in 
my sorrow I turned to teach me the strength, the self- 
denial, and courage of your own noble spirit, I should 
have abhorred you less than for those few hours of 
frenzy I confess I did. If I had loved you less sin- 
<5erely, I should have hated you more feebly; forget 
not that in your estimate of me. I can urge nothing 
more in extenuation of my conduct, but I hope one 
day to be able to prove by my deeds that I have not 
waited for your pardon to restore to you a fourfold 
trust and attachment. Once more, will you take my 
hand? I must go.'* 

Simple and genuine as his passion had been was 
this exculpation of himself, winning back by its manly 
humility the dignity he had for awhile abdicated. He 
spoke from the fidlness of his heart, with the childlike 
straightforwardness of his natural disposition and early 
age. He was only nineteen, and young yet in heart, 
if old now in sorrowful experience. Claverhouse 
watched him as his head drooped, and his voice grew 
more husky through each succeeding sentence — ^then, 
as the last was uttered, laid both his hands on the boy's 
shoulders and looked in his fece with a smile. 

*' You arc a true Grahame, fierce as fire, staunch as 
steel,'' he said; **it will never do for me to quarrel 
with my own flesh and blood. You had something to 
request of me, some assistance, some favour — I know 
not what — -when you sought me this afternoon and I 
so ungraciously postponed you to State affairs. What 
was it? any tiling feasible?'* 

The unspoken reconciliation shone so brightly in 
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every line of the face wUch in all its softened beauty 
was now turned towards liim, that Lord Glencarrig 
could hardly persuade himself that it was his kinsman 
who spoke, and not some other man of &r different 
mould. 

*' Well, what hinders you?'* 

** I dare not ask such a boon now. You would 
refuse me/' 

" Try/' 

** To accompany you to England, to fight with you 
— for you — ^to share your perils — ^to shield you when 
I can, to die for you if I cannot — — '* 

'* Granted^ and with pleasure, all but the last clause. 
You have probably told the countess?'* 

" I mentioned it to-day, just before I left home *^ 

The sudden spasm of pain which contracted his face 
showed plainly what reminiscence the sentence had 
brought in its wake. 

" Short notice," said Lord Dundee thoughtfiilly, 
*' and some preparation must be required. Look ye 
here, David, go home now.'* 

*' To get ready my equipment? I shall have time 
yet before morning, it is only midnight," said the 
yoimg earl in a tone of feverish excitability, which, 
together with the alternate paleness and flushing of 
his cheek, and the restless 'glitter of his eye, decided 
his cousin's answer. 

**. By no means — to sleep; which is what you stand 
most in need of I will come to you early to-morrow.*^ 

" Impossible, Dundee ! you march to-morrow, and 
if I am tp go with you, if your promise be real *^ 
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•' My lord, allow me to observe that you have yet 
to learn a soldier's first and greatest virtue, the fore- 
most article in his creed — to wit, obedience. If you 
enlist imder iny banner, my young Bayard, you must 
make up your mind to take my word as law — and I 
hold you firom this hour as my sworn recruit. In 
virtue whereof, and for the maintenance of discipline, 
I lay my commands on you to retire forthwith to your 
mansion, and seek such rest as you may. I will visit 
you to-morrow, and then arrange such matters as may 
be needfiU." 

"At what time ?'^ 

'* Content you, you will not have to weary waiting 
for me. Advise your mother that I shall do myself 
the honour of breakfasting with her at the earliest hour 
she can make convenient.^' 

The young man prepared to obey without any dis- 
position to rebel, for the power in that quiet voice was 
irresistible. 

**You will promise not to forget?" he only said, 
holding out his hand; and this time it was accepted 
and wrung with a heartiness which reassured him 
completdy on every point hitherto doubtful. 

" It is very late,'^ said Lord Dundee, ** and the 
streets not over safe — these cursed Whigs are begin- 
ning to lifi up their horn, as they phrase it, already — 
even before the first man has set foot on the southland 
road. Well, we shall see who will laugh last and 
longest ! I will send Allan or Pate with you." 

They descended into the guard-room, Claverhouse 
talking carelessly of indifferent things; and, finding 
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Allan alone there, bade him take his broadsword and 
pistols^ and escort the earl to Glencarrig House. 

" Farewell," said the latter as he parted from his 
cousin at the door. 

" Not farewell, — auf wiederaehen^ as the Germans in 
William's Black Troop used to shout to one another 
when we were about to charge, in my old Dutch cam- 
paigns,*' replied Dundee cheerfully. 

When the earl reached his own mansion and found 
himself alone in his chamber he knelt down^ and, bury- 
ing his face in the couch, repeated — with perhaps for 
the first time a comprehension of aU their meaning— 
the prayers his mother had taught him. They had 
been, alas! too often neglected of late; the coarse 
earthliness of eyery-day life had almost choked that 
little fount of heavenly freshness; but the weary sink- 
ing of the heavy heart was too real now not to render 
the cry for comfort, the humble petition for help, as 
real; and, unaccustomed as he was to seek such aid, the 
impulse which nature itself creates to abase ourselves, 
and look above, if by so doing we may win relief, was 
too strong to be cast aside. Nor did he wish to dis- 
obey it, and, soothed even by the mere posture of de- 
votion, by the hurried, imperfect outpouring of his 
sorrow, gratitude, and self-condemnation, lay down to 
rest, somewhat tranquillized, just as the first begin- 
ning of dawn in a cloudless sky told that a new day 
and all that it brought was bom into the world. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE MARCH. 

Is the noble Douglat nigh, 
Armed to follow thee or die ? 
Now, true heart, as thou wert wont, 
Pass thou to the peril^s front ! 

The morning was scarcely yet awake, and the noisy 
stir of the city only just beginning afresh, when Lord 
Dundee, after indulging in three or four hours' repose, 
which his active temperament and military habits ge- 
nerally rendered sufficient at a stretch, was already 
a-foot and busy with the last orders and needful pre- 
parations. After dispatching a hasty courier with 
letters for Dudhopc, investigating the condition of his 
horses and baggage, and holding a short conference 
with his friend and colleague Balcarras, whom he had 
caused to be summoned for the purpose, he proceeded 
to attire himself in the splendid full-dress imiform of 
his rank, and, leaving directions that his charger should 
wait on him in proper time at Glcncarrig House, set 
out thither to keep his appointment with his young 
kinsman. 

Archibald, the earl's servant (who looked much 
•surprised at so early a visit), informed him that Lord 
Glencarrig had returned very late the night before, to 
the great alarm of the countess, and to the best of his 
belief had slept very little since, for that he had heard 
his step constantly up and down. He had reason to 
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know, since the earl's unseasonable proceedings and 
want of rest had entirely deprived him, Archibald, 
of his. 

** Tell the countess that your master was with me," 
replied Lord Dimdee, and, passing through the ante- 
chamber, which had been the scene of Archie's vigils, 
entered Lord Glencarrig's room with the familiarity 
of an old Mend. 

The curtains were undrawn, and the early light, 
only partially shut out by the high walls of the opposite 
buildings, contended with the dying flame of a lamp 
placed on a stand near the bed-head, such as were 
commonly used to bear the posset or sleeping-cup, 
usually served in the apartments of persons of any 
distinction. The chased silver flagon was untouched, 
but a tall flask of clear water beside it was nearly 
emptied, as if the inhabitant of the room had thereby 
striven to quench some raging thirst. The young earl 
was asleep on the bed, half imdressed, his face turned 
from the window, his left arm flung over it, the right 
stretched at his side, the hand clenched upon the 
damask coverlet. There was little of the natural ease 
of youthful slumber in his attitude — his breathing was 
irregular and sharp — the veins on his forehead, his 
hands, and throat, as far as could be seen, were large 
and full, their pulsation almost visible — and on either 
cheek burned a broad spot of deep crimson. It was 
the sleep of exhaustion, not of healthy fatigue. 

The viscount stood looking at his recumbent figure, 
his knitted brow, and heaving chest, with exactly the 
same expression as his countenance had worn the pre- 
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vious evening — with the long, slight fingers covering 
the too flexible mobile lips — ^the inscrutable eye«, 
gazing not merely at but through the object on which 
they were bent. Reader, have you ever seen that look 
in any eyes you have met? If so, be sure that the mind 
which lighted them was of the mould in which great 
men — men who are bom and fiwhioned to greatness — 
have ever been cast. 

'^ Himiph ! the metal is soft enough,^' he said to 
himself; " we shall see whether it will prove the soft- 
ness of worthless tin, or that of steel, which only waits 
the tempering. He has stujBT for something in him — 
time will show what — but it must be worked by hands 
capable of modelling it. There is too much of him to 
be thrown away without a trial. Six o'clock ! I must 
rouse him, though he will not march to-day. David 1*' 

The call — echo, or continuation of the boj^s dreams, 
made him start and look round, with heavy, half-closed 
eyes. 

** Ah, I remember!'* he said, " what time is it? 
are you going already ? what am I to do ?*' 

" Nothing yet, but attend to orders. I am come 
to bring them." 

** I am ready — I will rise instantly/* said Lord 
Glencarrig; but the first attempt he made to stand 
upright and dress himself proved conclusively the 
correctness of his cousin's opinion, that he would not 
march that day. A fit of dizziness and shivering 
seized him, so that he was forced to stretch himself on 
his bed again. 

** How provoking 1" he exclaimed, nervously. " I 
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flhall be better directly. Will you call Archibald? 
He can order the horses, and prepare the baggage; I 
shall need very little^ and he knows my ways/' 

*' Time enough, and to spare, for all that — ^you 
cannot start with me/' 

The earl raised himself on his elbow, his perplexed 
and dismayed look betraying what interpretation he 
attached to the words. 

"Tut, tut I what now?'* said Claverhouse^ with 
impatience, real or assumed, and seating himself as he 
spoke on the side of the bed. *^ Have you not learned 
a lesson yet respecting the advisableness of hasty con- 
clusions?'' 

"It would seem not,'* replied the lad, colourmg 
deeply, " for I oartainly came to one more last night/* 

" And to another this morning — ^to wit, that I 
pledged my word to you with the deliberate purpose 
of breaking it as soon as convenient — eh?** 

" No,*' said the earl, despondingly, " not that. But 
I was convinced that upon reflection — after all that has 
occurred — ^you never could endure — ^you would per- 
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ceive 



" That man cannot exist long without food, drink, 
sleep, and a decent tranquillity of mind — and that my 
wise young cousin, David Bethune, having perversely 
and ingeniously deprived himself of all these for — let 
me see — some six-and- thirty hours, has in consequence 
reduced himself to the verge of a nervous fever ; which 
will render any considerable exertion dangerous for 
a day or two How like you the result of my reflec- 
tions, my lord?** 
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^* So little, that I shall proceed to show you their 
feUacy forthwith," replied the earl, trying to smUe. 

He made a second effort to rise, but now the acute 
pain in his head, the feverish aching and stiflSiess of 
every limb, and his total inability to steady himself, 
settled the question definitively. The utmost he could 
4o was to sit up on the couch, and, supporting his 
head on his hand, endeavour to clear his vision, and 
think collectedly, for his ideas seemed to wander 
oddly, and his eyeballs felt like drops of hot lead. 

^* What manner of soldier shall I make, I wonder ! *' 
he said, contemptuously, to himself. 

" An excellent one, I hope, after due seasoning, 
but you must give yourself a fair chance. Even could 
you exert yourself so far as to mount now, which I 
greatly doubt, you could not keep the saddle an hour. 
I covld have told you as much last night, my old 
military experience having given me some knowledge 
of such gear.'^ 

" It is pitiable/' exclaimed the young man, petu- 
lantly, " to be thus cast down by the first trifle — ^to 
be chained to this hateful place " 

'* Wrong at all points. The circumstances to which 
you refer cannot be precisely termed the first trifles — 
nor are you chained here for one hour beyond what 
the coarsest common sense dictates. And, in my poor 
judgment, it is infinitely less pitiable to be compelled 
to exercise your patience at home, with every comfort 
about you, than to break down in the midst of your 
first day's journey, and be left behind (for I have no 
compassion for sick and stragglers on my line of 
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march) to the tender mercies of a nest of Whig cottars, 
who will gloat over the miseries of an adherent of the 
* bluidy and papistical Duke James ;^ probably rob 
you of all you carry — and most indubitably cut your 
throat — all to the greater glory of God/* 

The earl kept passing his hand slowly over hifi^ 
aching brow, and sighed. 

'* What do you advise then, my lord?" he asked. 

^^ That you remain quiet until you are able, without, 
risk of relapse, to imdergo the fatigues of a long- 
journey; then, with as little encumbrance, and as good 
a servant as you can procure, follow us to Carlisle. I 
calculate that we shall reach it on or before the first 
of October; but you will of course travel much lighter 
and faster than so large a body of troops can do, (espe^ 
cially with as little energy as I can see display itself in 
our Commander-in-Chief,) and will easily rejoin me 
there." 

** It shall be as you please," replied the earl, list* 
lessly. " I am not likely to break tryst with you— I 
have nothing else to look forward to." 

** David!" exclaimed Lord Dundee, vehemently ^ 
'' is this your idea of manliness and courage ? of what 
are you dreaming still ? " 

" Of that which has been all in all to me until the 
last four-and-twenty hours. What reality shall I ever 
find to replace that dream ? " 

'' Poor babe ! that, because its nurse has extinguished 
the taper and left it in the dark, thinks the sun is put 
out for good and all ! " said Dundee with grave irony. 

The dark red hue which was gathered in the centre 
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of the earl's cheek difiused itself over his whole coun- 
tenance, and his black eyebrows drew close together; 
but whether from mental irritation, or some sudden 
accession of physical discomfort, seemed doubtful, as 
he said nothing, and the colour receded again, al- 
though the fiown remained. 

*' David,'' pursued his kinsman, '^ if you wish to 
win a name worthy of your descent and station^ rouse 
yourself while it is yet time, lest you smk into 
a mere drivelling, useless man of &shion. I sorely 
regret tiiat I did not meet you three yean ago; you 
ought to have been in active service at home or 
abroad for at least that period; that eye, and sense^ 
and mind might have become inured to pain, whether 
your own or that of others, before the age came when 
such trials as this have deepest hold. Instead of which 
(I do not absolutely blame your mother, mark me, and 
I respect her motives) you have led an indolent, 
fimciM, childish li& among books and women; you 
have wasted montiis and years in adorning a pretty 
vision of romantic and pastoral delights— ^it suddenly 
turned to a nightmare — ^you struggled, screamed, and 
woke; will you, now that you know exactiy how 
much of your castle in the air is habitable, turn your 
&ce to the wall and cry to go to sleep in order that 
you may build it up again ?'' 

^' You are a fortunate man, my Lord Dundee, to 
be able to speak philosophically on such a subject. 
My life is empty; can you teach me how to fill it?'* 

" Ay, with a thousand things ! " replied Claverhouse, 
his eyes flashing as he rose, his slight figure dilating 
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with the energy of his soul; " glory, ambition^ duty, 
a noble life, a heroic death, the applause of a worlds 
ike consciousness of integrity, the admiration of pos- 
terity — may not the prospect of such things well com- 
pensate for a few years of such dull, eventless, selfish 
happiness as you had planned for yourself ? Are you 
the first that has built, ere he numbered twenty sum- 
mers, some such bower of Circe, in which to wile 
luxurious hours away, while the trumpet-call was 
ringing without to simimon all good knights and true 
to arms? Are you the first who has discovered how 
Fate can shatter such erections with a breath? Are 
you the only man who ever foimded his plans of life 
upon the imstable quicksand of a woman's fancy? 
Are you the first to learn that the wreath of victory 
and renown on a warrior's brow must be watered, not 
only with the blood of others, but most abundantly 
of all with his own dearest heart-drops?" 

" Fame, glory, ambition I empty words,'* said Lord 
Glencarrig with intense sadness. 

" Are they more empty than love?" asked Dundee. 

" Assuredly yes; at least, methinks they mtist be. 
Look abroad and see how thousands live and enjoy 
life without thought or care for them; yet who lives 
without love? unless he be, indeed, the most abject 
and miserable of men." 

" Or one who, giving it its true place in the scale, 
would rather live mihout it than live only for it!'' 
answered the viscount sternly. 

**You are harsh with me, my lord," said the 
young earl, unable to hide his emotion. 
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" No, but I am sincere — a medicine which is always 
nauseous. Tant mieux ! it is the more likely to work 
a cure. Reflect on it; I am certain you will find 
my philosophy as good even in theory as yours, and 
rather more practical. I shall not tell you how or 
when I proved it so, I must betake myself to other 
matters now. I have no time to lose.'' 

** We meet, then, at Carlisle, somewhere about the 
penult of this month?" said the earl, resting languidly 
back on his pillows. 

** Exactly. I shall expect you with impatience, 
being anxious that the laurel-badge of the Grahames 
should not wither in your bonnet. I do not anticipate 
any stirring service before we near London; but, as 
no foresight can guess what may happen between this 
and then, I do not wish you to miss the opportunity 
of a sharp brush or two before engaging in more 
serious warfare. Only, my good cousin, in order to 
maintain with proper eclat the credit of your family, 
do not despise the reasonable care of your bodily re- 
quirements. A man's health and strength are a good 
deal like his weapons — if well polished and well looked 
after, they will sei^ve him faithfully whether for attack 
or defence ; but if pistol and carbine be rusty, cracked, 
or foul, they may at any moment burst in the owner's 
hands — perhaps disabling him for life, and, what is 
worse, perhaps injuring by his heedlessness the cause 
in which he fights. You know the Napiers' motto — 
* Aye ready.' " 

Grasping the lad's hot, dry hand, he bade him fare- 
well with a cordial smile, and with a final recom- 
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mendation to prudence moved towards the door. 
Then a new idea occurred to him, and he came back. 

" David— one question. Are you sure you can 
command your temper?*' 

** How? towards whom?" 

" Towards those hair-brained troopers of mine. I 
am inclined to fancy that fire and tow would be peace- 
fill neighbours in comparison/' 

"I cannot tell/' replied the earl gloomily; "that 
must depend rather upon them than on me. If they 
are graciously pleased to leave me to myself, I shall 
return the courtesy; but, if they show any intentions 
of doing the contrary, I shall take upon me to signify 
that I have had quite sufficient of their meddling in 
my affiiirs, and am presumptuous enough to contem- 
plate regulating my own conduct in future.^' 

** In short, you will be delighted to seize the first 
decent pretext for picking a quarrel, and take mortal 
offence at their folly by way of showing how thoroughly 
you despise it," retorted Dundee, laughing. ** Tush, 
lad ! shut your eyes and ears to them, instead of wear- 
ing your heart on your sleeve for daws — ay, and gleds 
and corbies— to peck at. I spoke harshly, perhaps, 
just now; but, believe me, I know how to respect 
sincere affection, and constancy is to me the very 
queen of the softer virtues, even when misapplied. Do 
not, if you love me, go and offer it on all hands, to be 
the laughing-stock of men whose trade is to laugh at 
everything they don't destroy, and who have no con- 
ception of aught but what their eyes can see and their 
hands handle." 

VOL. II. K 
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" Thank you for the advice," said the earl with 
tolerable sincserity. The tonic was rather bitter, it 
must be confessed. 

" And remember," concluded the viscount, " that, 
in this world, the only way to deal with slander is 
silence. If you are indifferent to it, as I am, you will 
not help it forward by denial; if it gall you, and you 
love the approval of the long-tongued, long-eared mul- 
titude, live it donm; but never contradict, or defend 
yourself and your friends, it will profit neither you nor 
them. Besides, it is only women and children who 
fret their souls anent such baubles.*' 

On entering the dining-room below, Lord Dundee 
found the countess awaiting him, dressed already with 
that precise elegance which, in those days, admitted 
not of such abominations as wrapper, slippers, and 
dishevelled hair, at whatever hour of the day or night 
a high-bred Scottish matron might be called upon to 
appear. She advanced to greet him without putting 
any question; but her anxious and depressed look 
spoke for her, and the viscoimt would not keep her in 
suspense. 

** You must pardon me for transgressing your in- 
junctions, Beatrix,'* said he, as he kissed her hand, 
"it would be useless — nay more, it would be the 
height of imprudence, of cruelty, to detain him here. 
I perceived this so plainly that I would not even at- 
tempt to interfere with him.'* 

*' He goes with you?" asked the countess. 

** Not now. He will rejoin me at the border; but 
he must not stir yet; the lad is ill, and small wonder 
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"HI I David?" said Lady Glencarrig, starting for- 
wards; " I knew nothing of it. My poor boy ! " 

" Stop, stop, Beatrix I there is nothing to be alarmed 
at; better leave him quiet for a short time. He is not 
naturally robust, and has been over-excited of late; 
nature is taking her usual revenge^ that is all. If you 
show any excessive regret or disturbance, depend upon 
it you will only aggravate the evil." 

" What can have chanced since I saw him yesterday? *' 
said the ooimtess anxiously; *' he was sadly cast down 
in spirits, but seemed in his ordinary health." 

"A mere trifle — ^not worth troubling you with, 
belle couainey which brought him to my house on a 
rather unpleasant errand last nighty and which cost 
me a little pains and patience to set right— nothing 
else, I believe." 

The lady, only half satisfied, made an ineffectual 
attempt to decipher on Lord Dundee's fece, or detect 
in the quiet matter-of-fiwjt unconcern of his voice, 
something more than he had vouchsafed to tell; but 
&ce and voice both defied scrutiny. 

" So now, countess, if you please^ we will to break- 
fest, for I have scarcely tasted food since yesterday at 
noon, and have a brisk day's march before me." 

He offered his hand to lead her to the table, and 
they silently proceeded to the business of the meal, 
but not until the countess had summoned Archibald^ 
and entrusted him with a whispered message for his 
yoimg master. 

The breakfiwt was a very taciturn one on both sides* 
Lady Glencarrig sat in a maze of sorrowful wonder at 
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the singular concourse of circumstances which thus in the 
course of a few days would deprive her of the society of 
both her children^ and of one in so untoward a manner 
— Claverhouse, absorbed by those disastrous forebo- 
dings which were gathering thickly round the future 
of the new expedition. He had no confidence eitheB 
in the talents or the loyalty of James Douglas o$ 
Queensberry , Commander-in-chief of the small but fine 
army of which his cavalry division formed so im- 
portant a part, and in which he himself held so brilliant 
and conspicuous a position; he was haunted by those 
suspicions of foul play, which from being imdefined 
are only the more inveterate, and which rarely arise 
unless from some real though as yet hidden cause. He 
felt within himself an intensity of energy — a power of 
genius and decision fully competent to wield in the 
service of his master the valuable force now arrayed 
for his assistance — and the whole strength of his cha* 
ractcr revolted against the likelihood that either by 
treachery, incapacity, or the divided counsels and 
clashing jealousies of its chiefs, that force would become 
useless, perhaps worse than useless, long before it 
reached the point where intervention might avail. He 
knew to the last ply the characters of the men to whose 
command the various divisions of the Scottish army 
were entrusted — their principles or want of principle, 
their necessities, party rancours, feuds and ambitions. 
Long study, and an extraordinary native faculty of 
reading men's minds, had made him familiar with 
every recess and comer in the tortuous politics of his 
day; the chronicle was no pleasing or exhilarating one; 
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and, if such a man as Dundee could be said to tremble 
at anything, he might have done so, as he coimted his 
colleagues over, and, weighing each in his balance, 
found few that were not wanting. 

How completely these fears were justified in the 
sequel need hardly be narrated here ; and — ^with what- 
ever feelings History, aided by the experience of nearly 
two centuries, may be induced to regard the conduct 
of those men who, without a struggle, without shame 
or reluctance, abandoned a monarch against whom they 
at least had no ground of complaint, whose allegiance 
they owned, whose bread they had eaten, in whose 
authority they had held so large, and, for Scotland's 
weal, so fetal a share — ^in the eyes of impartial justice, 
as in those of the few who kept their faith unstained, 
they were most emphatically traitors. The good they 
contributed to bring about was a real and valuable 
blessing; but they did evil to purchase it. They had 
not even the poor credit of being true to their own 
errors; but, instruments of despotism in the hands of a 
bigoted king, became when the tide turned the most 
virulent foes of him whom they had, to their disgrace 
and his ruin, too slavishly and cruelly served. In this 
last crowning guilt Dundee at least never shared. 

All the considerations, and many others, created by 
the distracted imcertainty in which both the civil and 
military politics of the day were plunged, darkened 
the viscount's brow, and occupied his whole attention, 
so that little conversation took place between him and 
his cousin except the slight civilities of the table, and 
a casual inquiry from the countess as to whether he had 
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received any intelligence from Dudhope. To which 
he replied that he had himself been thither during hia 
late excursion, and after a few remarks upon this 
subject the talk languished again* 

It was only when the trampling of horses^ feet 
beneath the windows announced the arrival of his 
equipage, and the first distant notes of the bugle told 
that the muster was beginning, that he seemed to 
recover some animation, and again addressed his kins- 
woman. 

** Hark I*' he said, ^^ there is the summons I An 
hour more will see me out of Auld Beekie; when 
and how to return to it, who shall say?" 

^^ Happily and gloriously, I pray Heaven," said the 
countess; but there was little of hopefiil anticipation 
in the look she cast upon her kinsman's thoughtfiil 
countenance. 

^^ I expect neither success nor glory fix>m this pre- 
sent expedition,^^ replied Dundee; ^' we have not the 
elements necessary to attain either. 

^* Again, your sombre presentiments, Claverhouse. 
What has aroiised them anew?" 

** Nothing, madam; they have never slept." 

^^ They seem irrational to me, under deference to 
your better judgment, my lord. What more encou- 
raging prospect could the most enthusiastic desire than 
the honour of leading or accompanying so fine a force 
on such service? Our Scottish troops will not betray 
their ancient renown, nor our Scottish gentiemen belie 
their ancient loyalty.*' 

The ancient loyalty which sold the martyred 
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CharleB into the handii of bis murderers? No, madam, 
they will not belie ihai'^ 

'^ You 0peak in riddlcft, Dundee. The King is not 
with your army ; there is no Parliament in arms against 
him— no Cromwell tliireting for his bloods—what do 
you dread?'* 

^' It is not dready Beatrix; but certainty with me.^ 
** What mean you? What is certain?'' 
** That this corps, brilliant, powerful, efficient as it 
looks and i$, is not destined to strike one blow for 
James Y II«— 4liai dissension will weaken it — treachery^ 
open or covert, undermine it— 4hat it will in all human 
probability be so split into fragments before reaching 
its destination as to realize the old fable of the bundle 
of sticks; or, if suffinred to remain together, will be left 
inactive long enou^ to allow the leaven of disaffection 
to spread through the whole mass, until it falls to 
pieces from very rottenness." 

*' 1 should have imagined,^' replied the countesSf 
*^that His Majesty would rgoice far too deeply at 
welcoming such succour to render it unavailing by 
any unnecessary delay in employing its valour.^ 

*^ Who can say what may be left for His Majesty 
to welcome, or whether he may be there to welcome 
it?^ said Dundee, with one of his biting laughs, so fiur 
unlike mirth* *^ Even were all the zeal that loyalty 
could display put fortfi to hasten our march to London, 
it could not be acomplished in less than three or four 
weeks. Under the present state of things time will be 
so frittered away, that, for aught I know, that period 
may be doubled. We can hardly guess what each day 
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will bring forth — and who shall venture to prognosti- 
cate that three months hence James will sit in White- 
hall?" 

** But, admitting that you reach the South in time to 
be of service, surely the first menace of usurpation on 
the part of the Prince will be a signal for active 
exertion — if not to the wavering English regiments, 
for all those who own the authority of their native 
king/' 

** For as many as own it still, perchance yes — what 
that number may amount to, time alone can show. I 

« 

tell you, Beatrix, I am sure of nothing; and I swear 
to you that my very soul boils up at sight of the blind 
confidence which our unfortunate sovereign has all 
along placed in men who scarcely hide their treachery 
beneath a decent cloak of prudent reserve imtil an 
opportunity present itself of throwing the mask oiF com- 
pletely. I have that within me which rebels against 
my forced submission to the orders of such a superior 
as James Douglas — I was bom to command, not to 
obey — and by this hand ! had his baton been placed in 
it, William of Orange shoidd have speedy reason to 
repent that ever he and his imnatural wife hatched 
this infernal plot, or hoisted sail towards the shores of 
England. We would drive them back to their vessels, 
or, if they had burnt them (for I know William of 
old), into the sea ! Solms and Mackay, Bentinck and 
Auverquerquc — they might look to it ! Even with 
my own regiment and Dunbarton's Royals I would 
show them such fight as should prove that Scottish 
steel had yet the true ring, and that Scottish hands 
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and hearts were not less stout when defending their 
lawful prince from a usurping son-in-law than when 
they drove all before them on the field of Seneffe! 
And I, cramped beneath the authority of this luke- 
warm halter between two opinions, must chafe, and 
foam, and gnaw the bit, and view, with my feet 
chained and my hands tied, the progress of evil I am 
powerless to avoid I It almost maddens me at times." 

" Gk)d grant you may be wrong," said the countess, 
gently. 

^' I shall not be. I see it all &om afar as plainly as 
though the future lay mapped-out before me. My 
only consolation is, that Fate has no power over a 
brave man's soul. I at least shall remain myself, 
though all else fail.— You continue in Edinburgh 
during your son's absence? " he demanded, with a quick 
change of tone. 

" I have no other intention for the present," replied 
the coimtess. ** I shall pass the winter here, unless 
some unexpected event call me away. I cannot be 
more lonely than I am.'* 

The bright tears sprang into her eyes, but she dried 
them hastily, and held out her hand to her cousin. 

** Remember, my lord, that I have given my only 
eon into your keeping — my last remaining treasure — 
for his sister is mine no longer. I give him, if not 
with a willing, at least with a resigned heart — try it 
not too far. I do beseech you, watch over him." 

"As if he were my own son, Beatrix; did I not 
promise it?'' 

. ^*Alas! that is but poor security I" said the coimtess, 

k3 
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with a moumfiil smile, '^ for I know that, were he your 
own, you would sacrifice him on the altar of duly or 
necessily — ^like Brutus in the olden time — and draw 
your mantle over the woxmd in your breast, even 
though it bled to the death beneath; but I am no 
Boman— only a woman and a mother. You are so 
wildly, rashly brave, that other men's courage becomes 
well nigh cowardice in yoiir sight, and I tremble lest 
you should impel him into some such desperate enter- 
prise as those you love, and to which he too much 
indines*'^ 

*^ I cannot imdertake to prevent him from doing all 
that a soldier and a gentleman ought — ^from distin- 
guishing himself if he can. It would be unworthy of 
mjrself, of him, and of you," replied Dundee, gravely. 

" I do not require so much — Heaven forbid that I 
should ever wish him to fall short of what he owes to 
himself and to his King. Let him do his duty to the 
uttermost, and then — if I am bereaved of my children, 
I am bereaved. But no wilful imprudence, I entreat, 
— no rushing upon danger for danger's sake, as you 
are wont to do, remembering that he is not your own 
to give, but held in trust for me.'* 

^^ Be comforted, Beatrix; all that man can do I will, 
and if I bring not your son back, whole in body and 
sound in mind, it will be that I have found my own 
grave in English mould, or that he has fallen in the 
discharge of his duty as a Scottish peer, and died in 
honour on the field. You cannot ask, I dare not 
promise, more." 

The lady covered her face one minute in heartfelt, 
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silent prayer, then bravely and cheerfiilly bade him 
adieu. She stood at the window to watch him depart, 
and her last word was — *' Eemember 1^^ 

While all this took place at Glencarrig House, and 
the coimtess, after her cousin had left, turned away — 
her heart sick with vague looking forward to a future 
laden with yet unborn sorrows — ^to seek her son's 
chamber, another scene was passing in the hxunble 
dwelling, where a love as innocent, if more passionate, 
than that of the widowed mother for her heir, was 
that morning struggling in the final agony of parting. 

Unable to sleep save by unrefteshing snatches, ftdl 
of ghastly and incoherent dreams, Alice had risen as 
soon as the sky grew pale and the stars waned, and, 
after performing her devotions and preparing as far as 
she could their firugal break&st, applied herself to her 
work, which required sufficient attention to prevent 
her mind from dwelling exclusively upon its secret 
meditations. 

We have said that Alice and her mother occupied 
the highest story of the house they inhabited, and 
the beautiful sunbeams were there first in the early 
mom and disappeared latest in the long evenings, so 
that the day was already bright and gay even in that 
narrow chamber, when Janet hurried up the stairs to 
call her. 

" Alice, my doo ! come awa^ ! come awa' I dinna 
ye hear the bugles and fifes, and the bummle o' the 
kittle-drums ? Haste ye 1 pit on yer muffler, or theyTl 
be by ere we can win to the close-head V* 

** What troops are they?^' asked Alice eagerly. 
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** Eh, just the Life Guard — the brawest regiment in 
the haill tote o' them — my Lord Dundee^s, ye ken. I 
hae been awa' down to the Palace-yard ; they 're 
mustering there, and I hae just seen Dundee himsel 
on his bonnie grey, wi' twa troopers at his heels, dash- 
ing down the Canongate for dear life — for a* the 
world as if the Westlan* Whigamores, or the ill-faured 
loons o' Hollanders, were before, an' the mickle deil 
ahint him ! My certie ! he's a gallant gentleman !" 

We should take this occasion to note, for the better 
elucidation of Janet's frame of mind, that she was no 
Presbyterian, even of the most moderate sect, but a 
zealous and staimch member of the Episcopalian 
Church, to which all her family had belonged for 
generations; for Janet, although unable to boast any 
higher rank than that of a well-to-do farmer's daughter, 
could count back her descent as far as the earliest days 
of the Reformation. She was proud, as all her forbears 
had been, of their unshaken fidelity to a form of faith 
which during the triumph of the Covenanting party 
had been quite as truly " a persecuted remnant^' as that 
sect became in its turn; and she detested the Whigs 
with as hearty a fervour as they on their side abhorred 
the worshippers of the prelatic heresy. This circum- 
stance, added to the fact that she had never been an 
eyewitness to the cruel persecutions carried on in the 
west and south of Scotland, and that the worst mis- 
fortimcs of her long life had been more or less imme- 
diately caused by the Covenanters, or their co-religion- 
ists the English Puritans and Independents, naturally 
had the effect of making her gaze upon the splendid 
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martial gathering with very different emotions from 
those entertained by the citizens, who, either personally 
or through their friends and brethren in the &ith, had 
suffered so much from the licence and despotism of 
the soldiery. 

She was now in an enthusiastic fit of admiration, 
and insisted upon Alice accompanying her to the head 
of the wynd to see the troops pass. The girl demurred 
a little at first, but as Madam Scott, after a night as 
restless as her own, had fiiUen just before day-break 
into a slumber which Alice knew from experience 
would last two or three hours, she consented, for 
indeed the temptation was too powerful to be resisted. 
Wrapping herself in the large plaid used by women of 
her rank as both cloak and hood, she set off with her 
kind old friend to take the few steps which divided 
them from the Canongate. 

The street was already thickly lined on either side 
with a crowd of gazers, but the centre was clear. Alice 
and Janet pushed their way to the very front rank of 
spectators, and, having with some trouble established 
themselves there, glanced up and down the immense 
thoroughfare. Towards the High Street nothing was 
to be seen save rows of eager faces, each bearing its 
own stamp of fierce joy, fenatic hope, vacant curiosity, 
or deep despondency, stretching away as far as the eye 
could reach, until it rested on the heavy antique arch 
of the Netherbow, every available lodge and comer 
whereof was garnished with gazers, mostly lads and 
boys who had perched there in utter defiance of regu- 
lations or orders, and utter disregard of the unpleasing 
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vicinitj of sundry half-rotten, half-dismantled heads 
and hands, from which the corbies had been scared by 
their presence. On each balcony and bartizan of the 
tall, fanciful houses stood groups of figures in every 
imaginable attitude of expectancy, but almost aU 
turned, as were the eyes of our two hiunbler friends, 
towards the lower end of the Canongate, where on the 
large open space before Holyrood Palace, which was 
liien less encroached upon than it has since been, 
the life-guards and such other cavalry regiments as 
had been placed tmder the command of Dundee, as 
Major-General of the Scottish forces, were mustering 
rapidly, in all the brilliancy of full dress and equip- 
ment. The sun was not very high yet, for it was past 
the middle of September, but the slight haze which 
had accompanied his rising was already clearing away, 
and the delicate filmy blue of the sky, crossed by faint 
white threads of cloud, promised a lovely autimin day. 
His beams fell aslant on a sea of white waving fea- 
thers—on scarlet uniforms, and polished corslets of 
alver, steel, and gold — on bright headpieces which 
shone like meteors as the men fell quickly into line — 
on flashing swords raised as the officers rode fix>m rank 
to rank, or dashed from one end to the other of the 
large muster place. The lively notes of the bugle, 
and the deeper tones of the trumpets, intermittent and 
irregular at first, grew more distinct and consecutive; 
two or three gentlemen belonging to one of the regi- 
ments, who had been delayed by some accident, gal- 
loped down the street to take their respective places on 
parade, and a loud ruffle of the kettle-drums announced 
e appearance of Lord Dundee. A complete, almost 
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breilUeiBB nlenoe sacoeeded; it was repeated from lip 
to lip that Dundee was addresnng his regiment — then 
came a shout, clear, shrill, and loud — the southern 
breeze bore it to their ears — another, then another — 
and, as the echo of the last acclamation died on the air, 
it was fdlowed by the stirring strains which told that 
the march had begun. 

The Life-guard was to pass through the city, meeting 
on its way the different corps of which the army was 
composed, and the whole, swelling as it advanced like 
some mighty river, was to leave the capital by one of 
the southern ports, and take its road across the Braid 
Hills towards the Border. 

On they came, the music ceasing after the first short 
measures, and, amidst the universal hush, the rustling 
of the silken standards borne by Alexander Cmming* 
hame and the gallant young Lindsay, and the measured 
tramp of the trained horses, sounded indeed not tmlike 
the rushing of mighty waters. Every eye was bent on 
them, as proud, stately, and defiant, these fierce and 
experienced soldiers rode slowly by, seeming, by their 
hardy looks and ill-concealed contempt, to return in 
fiill measure the hatred and fear with which they were 
regarded. Alice had expected to see Lord Dundee at 
the head of his troops, but the whole body passed and 
.he had not appeared. He came last of all, riding 
beside the Earl of Dunbarton, who was on his way to 
assume the command of his own fine regiment, the First 
Foot, or Royals. 

** This is a strange state of things we leave behind 
us, Dundee/' said the latter nobleman, looking round 
as some trifling interruption ahead checked the advance 
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of the horsemen. ** Hostility on every side, ill-subdued 
by fear; look at those scowling faces yonder, what do 
they bespeak us?" 

** Can you not read them? they are not a hard page 
to construe, methinks,'* replied Dundee. 

** True ; and yet, threatening as they are, I like better 
to behold their undisguised enmity than the &wn- 
ing coimtenances of some of our colleagues and very 
dear friends in council, just as I should prefer meeting 
a tiger to setting my foot upon a rattlesnake. With 
the former you have a chance for your life, the latter is 
inevitable destruction. But see there, Dundee, just 
below you, there is a sweet girlish face, that, Puritan 
though it be, has nothing of the serpent and as little of 
the tiger in it — with that old dame yonder, wlio seems 
so energetic in her approval of the show. I have 
always a glance to spare for a pretty woman.'^ 

Lord Dundee turned his head, and his eyes fell on 
Alice at the very moment when she resolutely, though 
fearfiilly, with the timidity of her nature, and the har- 
dihood of her despair, raised hers to gaze on him for 
the last time. The new ideas which Lord Glencarrig's 
suspicions and violence might have suggested to many 
men, and which might have had weight with some to 
alter either into familiarity or coldness their demeanour 
towards the poor girl whose name had been joined in 
so unpleasing a union with theirs, were still as far as 
€ver from the viscount's mind. Believing himself 
acquainted with at least a portion of her secret, he 
thought it but natural to read on that saddened, beau- 
tifiil young face the grief of lonely and bereaved 
ion;- and without entertaining the most fleet- 
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ing conjecture that amongst the thousands there assem- 
bled she saw none buthimself— that in that great crowd 
he stood to her, alone, immatched, worshipped— its 
depth of intense yet ever patient suffering would have 
touched him had she been a complete stranger. The 
smile with which he always saluted her, until Alice 
had come to prize it as something peculiarly her own, 
rippled over his face, breaking its stem composure into 
light; the friendly look of pleased recognition softened 
his proud dark eyes, which came back from their 
thoughtful gaze of piercing absence to meet hers; she 
saw him slowly raise his hand to his plumed headpiece 
and bend towards her — another minute and he was 
gone, and shrinking into herself she wrapped her face 
in her plaid, leaned on Janet's arm, and faintly begged 
her to return home, for she felt that the sunshine was 
gone from the sky, the freshness from the air, that the 
present was nothing, that her life must stand still until 
he came again. She knew not when that would ever 
be — ^the sickness of hope deferred began from that hour. 
Thus did he disappear from her horizon, only to rise 
again, a rapid, brilliant, fatal meteor, bringing with it 
not even the most short-lived interval of happiness, but 
such sorrow as few are bom to endure even in this 
world, where Grief holds his own and lords it over the 
children of men. Hers was not the only breaking 
heart in Edinburgh that night, but few had cause so 
real, and had she but known it so terrible, to make 
them shrink from contemplating the fiiture as Alice 
Scott. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE COUNTESS. 

A Yiitnoiu gentlewoman, mild and beautiful. 

Two Gbntlembn of Verona. 

FOUB or five days after the departure of the army. 
Lady Glencarrig arrived one morning at the widow's 
lodging. She had not seen or heard any thing of Alice 
since the eve of her daughter's wedding, and, remem- 
bering Madam Scott's delicate state of health, the kind 
lady was apprehensive that some untoward occurrence 
must have prevented the young girl fi*om communi- 
cating with her. She had been unable to satisfy her 
uneasiness before, on account of the earl's illness, which 
had detained her at home. The violent strain of mind 
and body, acting upon a constitution which had never 
possessed the perfect and enviable vigour of his sister's, 
had been followed by a proportionate reaction, which, 
although not alarming, had for two or three days 
required all her care and nursing. He was now, how- 
ever, entirely convalescent, and intended to start that 
day, in order to reach Carlisle without too great 
exertion, in time to keep his tryst with Claverhouse. 
He had charged his mother with a letter for Alice, being 
the only occasion on which he had mentioned her name ; 
and this missive, together with her desire to be informed 
of the girl's welfiire, and a purpose of her own which 
will presently appear, had caused the visit in question. 
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Lady Glencarrig dismissed her servants and chair 
at the head of the lane, and presented herself, dressed 
with even more than her usual simplicity, at the house 
door. It v^as opened by Janet, v^ho curtsied lov7 to 
the noble gentlewoman, but who, instead of ushering 
her upstairs with the officious civility she generally 
manifested, stood as if she had something on her 
mind which she dared not express, alternately glancing 
at the countess and at the walls of the entry — as if 
they had been gifted with the ears popularly attributed 
to them. 

The visitor noticed her embarrassment, and paused 
with her foot on the lowest step of the stair. 

*^ Have you anything you wish to tell me. Mistress 
Janet?" she asked. ^' How is Madam Scott? " 

^^ Eh, my leddy I just about as sick as she can be— 
sick unto death, I giitly fear," replied Janet, her 
tongue loosed by the interrogation. 

'^ Poor woman ! Poor Alice ! " said the countess, 
turning rather pale, and stopping in her ascent, ^^ I am 
obliged to you for telling me ! I might have said or 
done ^^ 

^^ Ye could never ha' said or dune otherwise than 
weel and kindly,^' replied Janet, whose affection for 
Alice extended itself to all who befriended her, and 
especially to the gentle and courteous lady who had 
always an affable word for every one. ^' And if I 
might make sae free," she pursued, ^^ I would ask a 
minute's speech o' yer leddyship, being mysel' a weel 
wisher to the dear lassie— not that I wad presume to 
even mysel' wi' the likes o' yer leddyship " 
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'* I am quite ready to hear whatever you may have 
to say anent Alice," replied the countess; "she is too 
much a favourite with me and mine for me to think 
of revising any IrinHnefia that can be offered on her 
behalf— more useM perhaps, just now, than my own." 

** Eh,my leddy ! " exclaimed Janet confiised ; " what 
can sic a puir body as me do, when yer leddyship is 
to the fore? But gif ye would be pleased to do me the 
grace o' sittin' doun in my bit chaumer here, I coidd 
«peak mair at ease, for I dinna like lounding Alice's 
matters into other folk's lugs — and there's routh o' 
them here about." 

The countess made no difficulty, and Janet intro- 
duced her into a small room off the entry which served 
her, in her capacity of portress, as eating, sleeping, and 
general living room. It was provided with a sort of 
closet or box bed — the usual form of that domestic ac- 
commodation amongst the lower classes in Scotland ; the 
furniture was poor but neat, like the dress of the 
worthy old dame, who stood before her noble guest 
attired in blue petticoat and russet short gown, a bimch 
of keys, large and small, at her girdle, and coif of 
white linen decorously covering her plentiful grey 
hair. The countess looked at her with more attention 
than she had yet thought of bestowing, and liked the 
result of her inspection — for the face was an honest 
and sensible one, not without signs of a hot and hasty 
temper, but pleasant, shrewd, and bearing tokens of 
having been, at some period long gone by, both hand- 
some and striking. 

'* I have anticipated this news for some time," said 
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the countess, " and my anticipation could not have 
been verified at a more unfortunate moment. I know 
not what to do for Alice; take her away now of course 
I cannot; to leave her unprotected here is impossible. 
Where is her brother? " 

" He, the graceless loon ! " ejaculated Janet, *' they 
may ken that care I He never brought a smile to this puir 
house, but aye greetin' and sabbin' wi' his sour looks 
and cruel speech — deil blacken the hide o' him for a 
canting Whigamore that he is ! I crave yer leddyship'a 
pardon, but Tm no just my ainsel' when I mind that 
for sax months and mair that ne'er-do-weel callant has 
never darkened his mither's doors — save ance, when 
puir Elsie grat and sighed for nigh a haill day after. 
And no a bodle has he gi en to help them — (praises 
be above that they havena needed the same, thanks to 
yer leddyship, and mair thanks to Alice hersel' that's 
sic a patron o* discretion and industry) — but think o't^ 
madam ! only think o*t, and he her elder by four years^ 
and mair ! " 

"Does he not write to them?" replied the coun- 
tess. 

** I'm sure I never fash mysel' to ask word o' him,*' 
answered Janet superciliously; "may be Alice gets 
letters frae him, but gif ye ask my mind thereanent, I'm 
mairo' opeenion that she disna. The Lords o' Council 
could tell o' his whereabout may be, that were sae keen 
after him, as I guess ; and troth, madam, it wad be but a 
sma' grief to me to hear that their honours had gi'en 
him a taste o' the thumbscrews to learn him keep his 
finger ends out o* his neighbour's crowdy, and fend a 
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wee better for them o' his ain houa^old. He's waur 
than an infidel; and if that isna scripture doctriiie I 
kenna what is." 

^^ This iUness of his mother's may last weeks. I 
must leave Edinburgh, and the poor child will be 
quite alone. What is to be done?'' said the lady half 
to herself, half to her companion, 

^^ Alane, said ye, madam ? Na, na, that can never be, 
as long as there's breath in Janet Rutherford's auld 
body. I marvel not that ye suld be laith to leave the 
bairn fittherless and mitheiiess to a' the snares o' this 
grit Babylon; but indeed, madam, ye might as weA 
think to blacken yon sunbeam that steals in at the 
window, by touching it wi' clarty fingers, as that ony 
soil o' this warld's ill suld cleave to Alice." 

" You seem very fond of my poor giil, good dame,'^ 
said Lady Glencarrig with a gratified smile. 

** An wha wouldna be?" asked Janet quickly. 
^^Oh, my leddy, d'ye deem thathearts is caulder beneath 
a russet gown or duffle grey than beneath silk an' 
velvet an' siller braws sic as ye wear onyer breist there?" 

" Certes, no," replied the countess simply. " Had 
I ever believed anjrthing so imjust, you would have 
taught me the contrary. I am more relieved than I 
can teU you to know that Alice will have a protectress 
such as I could desire for her, during my absence.^' 

^^ If it's mysd' ye're meaning, maist surely may 
ye count on me, madam," replied Janet with great 
alacrity. " Gladly wad I keep her for my ain.*' 

^^Nay, that is quite impossible, mistress Janet," 
replied the countess. 
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" And wherefore, madam? " 

'* Because I promised her mother that in the event 
of her death Alice should become my adopted child, 
and share my love and my cares with Flora. That 
promise I would not forfeit if I could, because I love 
her next to my own children; and nothing but my 
duty to one of them, and sheer necessity, would take 
me from Edinburgh now. If hearts are as warm 
beneath russet as in velvet, they are as true in velvet 
as in duffle grey, and I have known Alice from her 
babyhood." 

" Alack, and well-a-day ! *' sighed Janet, " then I 
maun e'en lose my pretty darling, my bonnie ewe 
lamb, that would ha' nestled to my bosom and 
warmed my cauld blidd ! Ah, madam, give her to me ! 
ye hae mony feir and pleasant things in yer Ufe-ye 
are young yet, and ye hae bairns to cherish ye, and 
be the staff o' yer age: but I am just a withered 
branch, firom whilk it hath pleased Providence to lop 
off ilka firuit-bearing twig, and leave me barren in the 
time of my age. Leave me the darling that has grown 
to my heart; weel ken I that she lo'es me as I do 
her.'' 

"But my promise, dame?^' said Lady Glencarrig, 
exceedingly moved by the old woman's fond vehe- 
mence, and too kind, too considerate, too thorough a 
lady, even to hint at the impossibility of sacrificing 
Buch a fixture as under her auspices Alice might attain, 
and for which she was fitted both by nature and edu- 
cation, for the sake of thus consigning her to the per- 
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manent companionship and protection of a lowly and 
uncultivated, though very worthy, guardian. 

^* Alack ! '^ repeated Janet, and eaid no more for a 
minute. "My leddy/' she continued, laying her brown, 
withered fingers on the countess's small white hand, 
^' I had a dochter Alice mysel', lang syne, and the 
name has aye been music to my auld lugs. She died 
ere she was eighteen, her brave young husband shot 
dead before her face by Davie Leslie's troopers — 
her young heart brake, and she was sune at peace 
beside him — and her babie gaed hame to her No 
that she &voured this Alice mickle,^' the old dame 
went on, forcing down her tears, ** na, she was a brown 
and dark-haired lassie, mair like yer ain winsome Lady 
Flora — her black e^en were like the stars on a Yule 
night, and her voice sweet an' clear as a merle's in the 
simmer time — and oh, my leddy, it's that voice Alice 
Scott has. My heart sprang up to it the first hour I 
heard it, and whiles, when Elsie flings her soft arms 
round my neck and ca's me her ain kind dearie, I 
could a'maist shut my e'en and dream that it was my 
burd Alice arisen frae the grave, where I laid her in 
her spring o' beauty these forty years bygane." 

She wiped her eyes with her check apron, and 
waited for the lady's answer. It was long in coming, 
but it gave at least a temporary satisfaction to her re- 
quest — ^for the countess, while she perceived all the 
impracticability of acceding to the old woman's affec- 
tionate desire, saw no difficulty and much advantage 
in securing her as a companion and attendant for Alice 
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during her long absence from Edinburgh. She felt 
certain &om her knowledge of IVIadam Scott's disease 
that death was at hand, and when, three days before, 
the letter had arrived which had entirely altered her 
plans^ and compelled her to undertake a journey to 
Paris, she had become extremely anxious to provide 
some fitting protection for the young girl who would 
soon be left doubly an orphan, exposed by her beauty, 
innocence, and poverty, to all the manifold dangers 
of a great city. She had indeed the fullest confi- 
dence in Alice's prudence and good principles, but, 
if any harm had chanced to her, the countess would 
never have forgiven herself for the neglect which 
had rendered it possible; and she was determined 
that no breath of slander or malicious miscon- 
struction should ever reach the name of her adopted 
daughter. Her original intention had been to confide 
Alice to the care of Lady Dunbarton; but she had 
just heard that that lady was herself on the verge of 
quitting Scotland for England, and she had been 
thrown back into her former perplexity — for she had 
few fiiends at hand to whom she would have wished 
to entrust so precious a deposit, and time pressed. She 
now decided therefore, if Alice consented, to conmiit 
her to the charge of good Dame Kutherford, until 
she could return to claim her, which she hoped to do 
by the simmier of the ensuing year : but the delays of 
travelling, the complication of her afiairs, and the 
important interests concerned (involving, as they did, a 
valuable property in France, which had descended to 
Flora, firom a distant relation on the father's side,) 
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rendered tliis so extremely uncertain that a twelve- 
month might possibly elapse before she again found 
herself at home. 

So, with very little doubt as to the acquiescence of 
Alice in an arrangement so necessary and so beneficialy 
Lady Glencarrigmadethe offer in form to Janet, and we 
need not say that it was joyfully accepted. Promising 
to give a definite answer, or rather to ratify the 
answer already given, when she should have ascer- 
tained how far her proposal was consonant with 
Alice's wishes, the countess went up stairs, half 
a&aid, it must be admitted, of the task before her; so 
cruel and imfeeling did it seem to tell the poor 
daughter in so many words that her mother's days 
were numbered, and almost force her to reason and 
calculate upon the chances of a parent's life. But it 
was a task which must be accomplished, and the coun- 
tess was not one to put it aside, however repugnant. 

Alice came out of the widow's room to receive her, 
very pale, and looking absolutely worn out with 
fatigue. She told Lady Glencarrig that the invalid had 
constantly talked of her, and desired most ardently to 
see her. The countess entered, gently motioning to 
Alice not to follow, and closed the door behind her. 
We will not attempt to pass it, nor describe this inter- 
view between the dying woman and the generous 
friend into whose hands she committed the earthly 
welfexe of her child. She spoke of Norman, but never 
as his sister's guardian : and when the countess had 
explained the difficulty in which she found herself of 
taking Alice immediately to her own home, the widow 
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declared herself perfectly satisfied that the girl should 
remain in Janet fiutherford's care rather than be 
exposed to the harshness, or compelled to share 
the wanderings, of her brother. Once assured of 
Alice's safety and comfort, she seemed to have no 
further longing to stay — and death, whether fiur or 
near, smiled on her, coming not as a foe, but as the 
messenger sent to lead her to her husband's arms 
again. 

*^ The Lord hath let his servant depart in peace,'^ 
she said feebly, as the countess bent to imprint a kiss 
of most eloquent promise on her wasted cheek, '* and 
for yersel', dear madam, all purchased and promised 
blessings be upon ye, though our &ith be not the 
same." 

" Say rather our form of worship, for our trust is 
stayed on the same Grodand the same Redeemer," said 
the countess reverently, pressing the widow's hand in 
both hers. 

** Ay, pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this '* 

She could not finish, but hand and eye supplied the 
rest of the sentence, and never was it more fitly applied 
than to the gentle and pure-minded woman who was 
thus visiting the widow and fatherless in their affliction. 

The coimtess almost dreaded to face the scene which 
she anticipated, on communicating to Alice the fatal 
certainty that her mother would never rally firom 
the last attack which had prostrated her; but when 
she had with the most delicate consideration and 
tenderness told the sad truth, and mentioned a few 

l2 
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weeks as the longest possible term of hope, she felt 
that almost any extremity of distress would have 
grieved her less than the still despairing resignation 
which spoke in the girl's bowed head and tearless eye». 
She saw in the unnatural self-control which trampled 
every outward token of sorrow beneath its feet addi- 
tional reason to fear the recoil which must follow 
when all need for exertion ceased with the life of 
the parent for whose sake she could deny herself 
even the womanly solace of weeping. Once only, 
when Lady Glencarrig had made an end of speaking; 
Alice threw down the work she had been pursuing 
with automaton rapidity and steadiness, and hurried 
towards the closed door of her mother's room : the 
countess gently detained her ; she turned round with 
a bewildered look, and, sinking down into her seat, 
wrung her hands in a speechless maze of desolation, 
which told too truly how long hope may smoulder 
in the breast, even after we believe it to be most com- 
pletely extinguished. 

With the tears which Alice bravely repressed gather- 
ing in her beautiful violet eyes, the gentle lady took the 
girPs hand soothingly in hers, and told her how and 
why she was obliged to leave her, as well as what she 
had done for her comfort and protection. Very little 
did Alice reply — a kiss on the soft hand, some broken 
sentences of submissive thankfulness for the friends it 
had pleased God to raise up to her — that was all; 
sufficient however to assure Lady Glencarrig that she 
would remain contentedly where she now was until 
such time as those friends might come to remove her. 
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Suddenly an idea presented itself to the countess, 
and she asked Alice whether, after her mother's death 
— she said it kindly, but firmly — she would prefer 
returning at once to Glencarrig Castle; assuring her 
that if this arrangement would be more agreeable to 
her, or afford her the slightest pleasure, she. Lady 
Glencarrig, would, in spite of the winter season, and 
the difficulty of finding a suitable escort, endeavour to 
procure one, and send her thither. She probably 
expected a ready acceptance of this offer, but Alice 
drew away her hand with a startled look, and a quick, 
painfiil blush. 

" Oh, madam, let me stay here ! " she said. 

"My bairn, how is this? I had certainly thought 
you might have rather wished to wait for me in our 
quiet country home, than in this gloomy, crowded 
city,^' said the countess, much surprised. 

" No, no, madam — dear lady, let me stay ! I love 
my old home, but I was only a child when 1 left it— - 
here I have grown a woman — I have kenned a 
woman's sorrows and joys — my heart hath struck its 
strongest roots here — I cannot go. I shall trouble 
none, and none will trouble me — the hands that have 
nourished me can do so still. Let me bide here ! " 

" Alas, dear child ! little do you guess the gins and 
snares of this evil world, for one so young, so innocent 
—and so beautifiil as you, my own Alice ! " 

*' The world hath little to do with me, or I with 
the world — ^less now than ever," said Alice faintly. 

Truly the world had left but a very slight trace 
on the coimtenance upon which the lady's pitying eyes 
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were bent, and, as Janet's comparison recurred to her^ 
she no longer thought it &nciful or overstrained, but 
felt that light itself might almost as easily have been 
sullied in its passage through the dark places of earth 
as the halo of mournful purity which brightened, yet 
shadowed, that sweet &ce. Still she hesitated. 

" My darling," she said fondly, " thou can'st not 
even imagine the temptations which may take the 
garb of an angel to assail such innocence as thine. 
Alice,— —''she broke off and looked earnestly at her 
— " Flora told me — — is it true that you love ■ ^ 

** Yes, madam." 

^^ Alas ! a danger the more,'' said the countess 
sadly. 

^'How mean you, madam?'' said Alice, almost 
coldly, while a sudden glow of womanly pride brought 
back for a moment the delicate roses of health which 
had wellnigh forsaken her cheek. 

" God forbid, my child, that I should doubt or 
suspect your goodness; but love must ever be a sorrow 
and a danger to such a spirit as thine.*^ 

** A sorrow, truly, madam, but not a danger, when 
it is imretumed as it was unsought." 

"My poor darling!" exclaimed Lady Glencarrig 
tenderly, for she was not one of those harsh women 
to whom such a confession would seem almost a crime^ 
"is it indeed thus?" 

" It is indeed, madam, and every day of my life I 
pray to God (may I be forgiven for sparing one thought 
for myself now !) that he may never ken it." 

"But why such an unnatural prayer,. Alice? Sad 
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as all seems now around thee, it hath been decreed in 
Heaven's mercifiil providence that the deepest grief 
shall fitde in lapse of time, and leave to us the capacity 
for other hopes and pleasures. Thou art too yoimg to 
despair, dear child, and I fondly hope to see thee one 
day happy with the husband " 

** He, madam ! he wed me? impossible ! '* 

" It cannot be so impossible that, seeing thy fair 
&ce and reading that true heart of thine, he may one 
day give thee his own in exchange. Is he a stone, 
this unknown love? " 

" No, madam, but if he guessed my love he would 
despise me, and if he despised me I should die," said 
the girl, with strange composure. 

** And in my turn, I say impossible, dear Alice," 
replied the coxmtess. " Thou art not one whom a 
brave and honest man could ever treat with scorn.'' 

" He would never waste a thought on my beauty, 
such as it is, madam, and of my love he thinks no more 
than of the stones his horse's hoofe trample every day, 
or the blades of grass his foot crushes." 

"He is so far above thee, then? ^' said the countess 
with increasing astonishment and pity. 

" He might be a monarch, and I his poorest subject,'* 
replied Alice, who was growing every instant paler. 

*' Does he know thee? or hast thou only seen him 
fix)mafiir?" 

" He knows me — he hath even bestowed some kind 
words and looks on me, but, were I laid dead at his 
feet the mom, he would, most like, pass on his way 
and forget within an hour that Alice Scott ever lived." 
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" Think you now, madam," she continued, ** that 
with this hopeless love hidden in my secret heart — 
with that sorrow to bear which I know mitst come — 
I am not well nigh dead to the world ? Can you fear 
its vanities for me ?*' 

*' Most surely not,'* said the countess, in a voice far 
less calm than that of her adopted child. " But still, 
Alice '' 

" Hush, madam, I pray you !" said the young girl 
—and, beautifiil as she was, and most touchingly gentle 
in her sorrow, she looked just then singularly like her 
stem brother Norman. *' If you love me, be still. 
Whatever my weird may be, I ken who hath ap- 
pointed it. I can thole it, or die imder it, as His will 
directs ; and, hard or mild, it can be but a short one. 
But I must only have my daily burden to bear — I 
must leave to the morrow the evil thereof. I must 
not speak of what is yet to come ; I have no strength 
to spare.^' 

She took up the work which had fallen on her lap, 
and went on with it, not relaxing a line from the 
strong, almost rigid, quietness of feature and attitude, 
as if one instant's forgetfulness would break down all 
her guard, and the flood-gates of her accumulating 
grief be swept away. 

It was difficult to prolong a conversation so con- 
cluded ; and, finding that Alice did not attempt 
to renew it, the countess rose to take leave, placing 
at the same time in Alice's hands the letter of Lord 
Glencarrig. It was very short and simple, being 
merely for the purpose of entreating her to have no 
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scruple in accepting the shelter of his mother's roof, 
as he intended to enter upon military service — first 
with the expeditionary army, and afterwards, in all 
probability, abroad — so that years would probably 
elapse before he again set foot on Scottish ground. 
It ended with the renewed assurance of his un- 
alienable attachment, and a request that she would 
sometimes remember him kindly, for the sake of his 
great love. 

Alice gave the letter to the coimtess, and stood by 
while she read it, with a sense almost of remorse 
creeping chill round her heart. 

" What can I say to him, dear madam ?^^ 

'* What you will, Alice ; my adopted daughter may 
speak without reserve to her brother." 

She sent him a message as ftdl of sisterly tenderness 
as words could convey — as ftdl, too, of that delicate, 
soothing pity (flattery is too coarse and harsh a word 
for anjrthing so true and so pure) of which women 
seem to hold the exclusive secret. Lady Glencarrig, 
touched to the quick, embraced her again and again, 
unable to utter the farewell which could no longer be 
deferred. 

She was nevertheless in the act of quitting her, 
when the sparkle of the valuable ring Flora had given 
to her foster-sister, and which Alice wore, caught her 
attention. 

'^* I am glad you have it, my love," she said ; '* it 
will help to remind you of us. Stay, Alice, let me 
look at it." 

Alice drew it off. 

l3 
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lt was mine, once/' said the countess, p^nminrng 
the jewel — a diamond set roixnd with small rubies. 

** It will be twice as dear to me/' said Alice afTec- 
tionately. 

The countess continued to turn it round and round* 

"This ring was a gift — a keepsake, Elsie — ^when I 
was a blithe young lassie, £rom one who loved me then 
as my poor David loves you. Lord Dundee gave it 
to me; you have seen him, I think, at our house? 
My brave cousin! he was younger than I, but 
such a gallant, handsome, lad even then. He hath 
long forgotten our boy a^d girl wooing ; and when 
I became iJie betrothed bride of one dearer to me — 
&ough, certes, not worthier — I laid it aside, and 
never wore it again. I bestowed it on Flora, with 
many other trinkets, some time since, but I think I 
know the trick of it still. — See here t" 

She felt about the setting, and at last, touching one 
of the rubies which encircled the centre stone, a plate 
of gold at the back turned, and showed Lord Dundee's 
initials set on blue enamel -in tiny brilliants. She 
gazed so long on this memorial of her girlish days that 
Alice began to tremble lest she should beg to have it 
restored, or offer to exchange it. 

"You will not deprive me of it, madam," said she, 
hardly able to control her anxiety, and holding out a 
hand shaking with agitation. 

" No, keep it, burdalane; you will not value it the 
less, I hope, that it once belonged to my kinsman.'* 

The gift was restored — the last words spoken — ^and, 
four-and-twenty hours later, Lady Glencarrig and her 
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son had both left Edinbiugh — ^the former by Leith, on 
board a fiuit-sailing^cutter bound to Havre, on her 
way to Paris — the earl on his road to the Border, to 
meet Claverhonse at Carlisle. The countess placed 
in Janet's hands a purse containing five-and-twenty 
broad pieces as a provision for Alice, who had insisted 
upon continuing her habitual employment ; and had 
furnished them with the address of her steward in 
Edinburgh, and of an agent in London, through 
whom letters might be transmitted. She had done 
her best to avert all evil from her protigde^ yet a 
depressing veil of presentiment hung over her, and 
would not be conjured away; and the tears Alice 
could not, or would not, shed for herself, rose more 
than once to her friend's eyes while she thought of 
the solitary girl she loved almost as an own child, and 
whom dire necessity thus forced her to abandon on 
the threshold of such a season of trial. 

In its due time the trial came. 

Madam Scott, who for a week after the countess's 
visit continued in the same fluctuating state, began at 
the end of that period to grow so rapidly worse, that 
from day to day Alice scarcely knew whether she would 
see another rise. Her decline had not been a general 
failing of the whole system, but the worst form of 
acute consumption, aggravated by some internal 
disease, for which the imperfect medical science of the 
time had neither cure nor relief; and, in its last stages, 
her sufferings became dreadftJ. So sad were they to 
witness — so unlike the peace of her father's placid 
end-^so painftd a termination to her mother^s blame- 
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less Christian life — ^that Alice, when all was over, and 
she laid back on the pillow the head which for hours 
had found no rest save on her bosom, the helpless 
weight her arms had so feithfiilly sustained, could fell 
on her knees and thank God, ay, gratefully, fervently 
praise Him, that of His goodness he had made an end 
of such strife, and taken the weary spirit home to the 
haven where it would be. 

She could do this, and did it — more than once; 
and could be most patient and quiet during the days 
that followed, while Janet did all needfiil offices; 
even while she saw committed to the earth the remains 
of her for whom she had hitherto lived. She was 
determined that her mother's corpse should not lie 
amidst the dank, crowded, graves of the city church- 
yards, so she chose a lovely secluded nook in a little 
cemetery to the south of the town, where the tall trees 
stood green and fair in the summer-time— where the 
air was sweet and fresh ; there they laid her one bright 
autumn morning, when the hoar frost was crisp and 
white on the waving grasg, and the sky was blue and 
clear — a few last birds carolling faintly, a few last 
leaves slowly dropping in the rising breeze — all nature 
saddened, yet cheerftd, amidst the djdng beauty of the 
year, as should be the grief of those who weep as 
though they wept not. 

And thus did Alice weep, when, standing by the 
open grave, she saw the body laid to rest in its kindred 
clay, and dust heaped on its kindred dust, and the 
green sods lightly replaced by hands more gentle than 
was their wont, for the sake of the orphan whose 
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tearM eyes were watching tihem. She sank meekly 
down by the low mound, and laid her fiu^ on the 
raffled turf — ^not with noisy outcry — not with re- 
bellious murmuring — ^but with one sad moan. 

'* I am desolate, desolate ! oh, mother, that I had died 
too!" 

Bereaved, indeed, and twice orphaned — ^but not 
deserted, Alice! for by thy side stands one fond 
human heart, and greater, nearer than any human 
friend, He who sticketh closer than a brother — who 
wept with the mourning sisters over a brother's grave 
at Bethany. Some sense of this invisible but most 
certain presence came over her, and stilled the craving 
of her vacant heart, for she lifted herself a little, and 
looked up into the pure sky — striving to conquer her 
sobs, and murmuring again and again, '^ She is not 
dead, but sleepeth — she is not dead, but sleepeth.*^ 

Janet laid her strong, though withered, hand upon 
the orphan's fair head. 

'* Mitherless, faitherless, as ye are, I will be a mither 
to ye, my darling; and may God so deal wi' me as I 
deal wi' you, if ony ill that Janet can shield ye from 
ever comes nigh a hair of yer head !^^ 

The loving touch was enough, the loving words too 
much — the clasped hands were flimg again over the 
grave, and Alice lay there in an agony of sorrow 
which refiised to be stayed or comforted. It had its 
way — ^then, rising, she said, with her old unselfish 
gentleness: 

" Dear Janet, how weary you must be ! I am ready 
to go home.^^ 
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She neither sobbed nor spoke, nor even raised her 
ejes on their way back — ^but quietly mounted the dull, 
dark staircase and entered her mother's room. Janet 
had been with her as yet in all her trials; had counted 
with her the hours of that mother's life— had watched 
the ebbing tide flow out — ^had held the corpse in her 
arms — ^but this was an hour more sacred still; and, 
rude and uneducated as she was, she would have held 
it a profimation to intrude, even with the tenderest 
consolation, on the solitude of that empty chamber, 
where Alice knelt, alone henceforth — alone with Death 
— and Love, stronger dian Death. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

PATIENCE. 

In that Btillneas 

Which most becomes a woman, calm and holy 

Thoa nttest by the fireside of the heart. 

Feeding its flame. 

Longfellow. 

If there be one thing more difficult than another in 
the whole range of art, it certainly is to depict with 
accuracy, and yet render interesting, the flat monotony 
of an open champaign country. As we see it laid out 
by Nature^s hand, a thousand accidents of light and 
shadow break its uniformity — a thousand gradations 
of tint and hue give a charm to objects in themselves 
unpleasing— even repulsive; the straight outlines of 
the horizon are suflused in the glowing richness of 
sunset — ^the sluggish river wanders in gold — the stag- 
nant pool reflects the fidry-like forms and colours of 
the arching sky — ^the dusky heather or coarse herbs 
which deck the foreground stand out in a beauty not 
their own, and which, real as it is, the first attempt to 
imitate destroys. Ask the landscape-painter to repro- 
duce the scene which enchanted your artist eye, and 
charmed your poet's fancy, in its dress of tawny 
autumn splendour, or in the transparent, silvery love- 
liness of a spring morning : he will tell you that the 
frowning rock, the wild cataract, the dense wood, even 
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the most savage fiiry of the torrent and hurricane, are 
easier to represent to the imagination than the unvaried 
uniformity of what consists of one line of sky and earth 
— one single tone of colour — one wide, stretching 
expanse of moss or moor, of wide cornfield, or sober 
meadow, which owes all its attraction to the spectator's 
mood, or to the fickle gleams and melting shadows 
which are ever plajdng across it. 

In such a dilemma does the writer stand when seek- 
ing to describe a period so retired and homely — so 
destitute of incident as that which succeeded in the 
life of our heroine to the agitations and troubles we 
have been lately recording. The mountain, the ravine, 
the volcano, the ocean, have all their bold outline, 
their powerful chiaroscuro, their appropriate hue ; but 
how to paint this twilight over a level country, where 
there is nothing to serve as a centre of observation, 
and where the contest of light and darkness has settled 
down into a neutral grey, neither oppressive nor 
cheering; verging on both, yet attaining neither; 
affording no material for description — ^no temptation to 
linger — ^no occasion for detail — no possibility of excit- 
ing the feelings or riveting the attention of the tired 
reader? 

From the day on which Madam Scott breathed her 
last, Janet had at once, by a tacit understanding, 
assumed her place in all motherly care for Alice. The 
girl, bowed down by her loss, and by the sudden 
though temporary deprivation of those firiends who 
could best have applied such healing as her worn spirit 
needed, submitted with passive gentleness to every- 
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thing which Janet proposed— consenting to aU, but 
betraying little interest in any. She very rarely wept 
— ^this was not with her, as with many, a natural solace 
— ^but went about or sat still, spoke or was silent, with 
an expression of patient abiding which Janet could 
hardly bear* to see. The energetic old woman had 
herself known misfortune enough to give her some 
knowledge of the manifold forms in which grief arrays 
itself either to win or elude sympathy ; but Janet 
judged Alice by her own lights, and, incapable of per- 
ceiving the differences of character and temperament, 
misjudged her entirely. 

Alice's nature, tenacious as sensitive, lacked pre- 
cisely that robust elasticity which had enabled her old 
friend to rise from every fresh blow, stronger, like 
AntaBus, after each contact with the earth. It had 
not the soft flexibility which bends like a reed beneath 
the rough breath of the tempest, and rears its front to 
the first returning gleam of genial brightness — still 
less that weak sensibility which wastes itself in cla- 
morous display, and which, like all sensations based on 
selfishness, can be hardened into cold indifference, by 
repeated drains upon its stores of feeling. Her orga- 
nization rather resembled the beautifiil and finely- 
tempered mainspring of a piec« of machinery — capable 
of bearing an extraordinary strain without giving way, 
but which one untoward blow may snap — which 
undue and long-continued pressure can injure beyond 
the possibility of repair. Courage, submission, patience 
— she had aU these, but not that irrepressible up- 
springing of gladsomeness which makes a season of 
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trouble like night in tropical climes — only a paler day. 
She could neither forget sorrow, nor pass it by, nor 
look beyond it — only above', she could kiss the hand 
that smote her, but she had not the happy gift of 
watching until the rod itself blossomed and bore fiiiit; 
a strong necessity compelled her to meet grief on its 
own ground — ^to put her hand in its heavy hand, to 
walk along with it, and never let it go until she had 
wrung from it the last syllable of its precious, but most 
bitter, lessons. 

And something like this was the answer she gave to 
Janet, when the latter gently implored her to try and 
conquer her depression, and reconcile herself cheerftdly 
to what was now beyond cure. 

^' Some folk can do this, I know, and happy are 
they ; but I am not one of those. I must kill sorrow, 
or it will kill me. Let me warsle with it, and with 
my own heart, and have patience with me.'* 

Janet held her peace, and, finding no means of 
embodjring in words her participation in the girl's 
affliction, threw all her energies into deeds, by taking 
upon herself the small household affairs which had 
formerly been Alice's province. Against this Alice 
strenuously protested, declaring herself both able and 
willing to discharge them, for there was nothing 
morbid in her sorrow — no cherishing of it to the 
neglect of common-place duties — ^no casting of her load 
on the shoulders of others ; but Janet was, for once, 
imperative. She was determined that no effort should 
be wanting on her part to relieve Alice firom the too 
heavy pressure of exertion and responsibility, which 
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had rendered her a woman almost before she had 
escaped from childhood, and she hoped by this tender 
nursing of mind and body to see her, after the first 
sharp edge of her bereavement had been blimted by 
time, blossom again into girlish gaiety and freshness. 
Fatigue seemed unknown to her; she would have 
coined her very heart's blood into money to serve or 
profit Alice. 

Money, however^ was not what they needed ; the 
coimtess's generous store was yet imtouched, and there 
was little likelihood of want, so long as Alice's ex- 
quisite taste and industrious fingers could find occasion 
to exercise themselves. She had resumed her usual 
employments with very little delay ; and, during the 
short winter days, while Janet's avocations carried her 
abroad, or detamed her in other parts of the house, 
Alice generally passed her time at work in the window- 
seat, opposite to her mother's empty chair, which had 
not been touched since the invalid left it ; as quiet and 
self-subdued, when alone, as when any stranger was 
near to behold her. Sometimes, indeed, she would 
rise from her place, and, clasping her hands before her 
&ce, walk fiust up and down the room, or stop and 
gaze vaguely roimd it, like one seeking for some 
possession mislaid by accident, and which a moment^s 
thought will recal; or kneel by the hour together 
before the vacant seat, her head buried in the cushions, 
scarcely praying in definite words, but waiting, as 
children look to their father's hand, for what she 
needed — strength to live under her double deprivation 
— ^the loss of the dead parent — the distance hardly less 
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impassable which separated her from the living love. 
But she never complained ; was gentle and courteous 
to all ; the secret of her endurance, as the mystery of 
her weakness, were alike hidden between her and her 
God, and not once in the fondest yearnings of her 
lonely orphanhood did Alice ever wish the ransomed 
spirit imprisoned again in its mortal tenement to strive 
and linger through fresh years of pain. Faith had 
set its seal on that young brow, and most deep resig- 
nation; but it was long ere a glimmer of hope 
appeared, unless it were that forlorn aspiration which 
took voice in her murmured words — " I would not 
call thee back, mother! no, not if a wish coxdd do 
it ! but I can go to thee — soon, very soon, I humbly 
pray!^* 

Still, as the weeks wore on, it could not be denied 
that a great improvement had taken place, both in her 
health and spirits ; and Janet, who had spent some 
very anxious hours on her account, began to exult in 
the anticipation of Lady Glencarrig's thanks on re- 
ceiving Alice from her hands in renewed bloom and 
beauty. Her chief cause of alarm had been lest the 
young girl's brooding melancholy should develop in 
her delicate frame symptoms of her mother's hereditary 
disease, and this fear had made her scan every 
movement, every change of countenance and feature, 
with almost maternal solicitude ; but none such ap- 
peared. Thin, indeed, Alice grew, to positive fragility ; 
the rich glow which had rendered her, when their 
acquaintance first began, a picture of rustic health, 
had long since departed; but the faint flush which 
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sometiines heightened the snowy fairness of her wan 
cheek was a pure and natural warmth, not the hectic 
of fever or weakness ; and, if she slept but little yet, 
the abundant tears which often watered her pillow 
were a relief almost as precious, for they showed that 
the softness of her woman's nature was beginning to 
stir within, and her mind relenting firom its mood of 
stem endurance into the common weakness of suffering 
humanity. Janet felt herself repaid for the effort it 
had imquestionably cost her to leave Alice to herself, 
and let her " gang a gate whilk,'^ as she once declared 
" was just leadin* her into the valley o^ the shadow o* 
death/^ It was not so ; Alice had more to do and 
suffer ere she set foot on that last journey ; and, as 
mid-winter approached, a subdued cheerfiilness began 
to enliven the intercourse of the two lonely women in 
their quiet routine of daily work and daily thank- 
fulness. An incident which occurred about the 
beginning of December, by awakening Alice^s capacity 
of active benevolence, did her more good than any 
consolations human ingenuity could have supplied. 

On the flat, or story, of the small house where she 
lived, immediately below her own neat and comfort- 
able lodging, dwelt a family, consisting of the father, 
mother, and three young children. The father was a 
good craftsman, but idle and addicted to drinking, 
though fond enough, in a careless sort of way, of his 
bairns, and of the excellent wife whose thrift and 
exertion kept absolute want at arm^s length. That 
winter had been a season of trouble to them as well as 
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to Alice ; one of the children died — ^the eldest, apretty, 
intelligent little girl of eleven or twelve, fell sick — 
the mother, overworked, and naturally feeble, became 
unequal to the fatigue of daily cares and nightly 
watching, while the expenses of illness were &8t 
draiiUBg away aU her Uttle hardly-eamed savings. 
Now Alice had never kept up much intercourse with 
the other inmates of the house; she was &r less 
popular than her more talkative and sociable mother. 
No one ever thought of cKmbing to her rooms for a 
" crack,^' or otherwise intruding on her privacy ; a 
polite " good morrow,^^ or exchange of kind inquiries, 
was the general extent of her communications with 
them, and an opinion prevailed in consequence that, 
sweet-tempered and modest as she looked, Alice Scott 
was very proud, and that her courteous manners were 
rather the affability of a superior than the firiendliness 
of an equal. Some were angry and irritated, others 
impressed and awed, by her undeniable superiority, 
and this latter faction was increased into a majority by 
the constant and ^miliar visits of Lady Glencarrig 
and her femily, by Janet^s strong though purposely 
ambiguous hints of the brilliant future reserved for Ae 
yoimg girl, as well as by the remarkable deference she 
always displayed in any mention of her. 

^^ Mistress Alice, indeed! set ye up!^^ quoth one 
gossip to another afber a ^^ crack ^' with Janet, in 
which that individual had used the obnoxious deag- 
nation aforesaid. " Mistress Alice ! whare^s the waild 
ganging till ? The proud peat ! A lassie that wins 
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her bread by sewing work an' broidery, and has 
neither kith nor kin to speir after her, or keep the 
lykewake at her mither's burial like a Christian !'' 

^'Aweel, cummer, I dinna ken, and therefore 
canna say ; but I'se uphaudthat there's mair in Elsie 
Scott than our puir e'en can see yet awhile. It was 
no for naething that that grand leddy and her pretty 
daughter were aye coming hither ; and I hae heard it 
firae gude quarters that the young airle (the leddy 
Flora's brither ye ken) was just red wud to marry 
her, and neither to bind nor to hold that she wouldna 
say * yes ' till him/' 

^'An airle!" said the first speaker, with mag- 
nificent contempt ; "tuts, Lucky! Tell yer tales to 
ither gate folk than Tibbie Simpson, if ye would hae 
them believed. An airle, quo' she? Alice is a 
haughty, upset quean, of a verity — ^no that ill to look 
at nor ill pit on — but to marry the likes o' a lord ! 
Why didna ye make it a king at ance ?" 

All those who shared in the excellent Tibbie Simp- 
son's opinion of Alice's character were, as a matter 
of course, exceedingly cast down and puzzled therein, 
when the object of their animadversions, on becoming 
aware of the distress of her poor neighbours, insisted 
upon removing the little sufferer to her own apart- 
ment, and nursing her with all the tact and experience 
she had so early learned, and in so sad a school- 
succeeding thus, not only in restoring the child to 
health, but affording to the sickly, worn-out mother 
a respite which did wonders for her. Her kindness 
did not stop there : whenever money was needed to 
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procure such comforts as were necessary to the com- 
plete recovery of both, it was always at hand, and 
none knew but Alice herself how hard and long she 
worked to be able, without imprudence, to indulge 
her charity. 

But not to these poor people alone was her 
benevolence confined; long dammed up by the force 
of necessity, and concentrated on her dependent 
and helpless mother, it now flowed freely forth into 
every channel that presented itself, and, although 
theirs was not an indigent neighbourhood, many a one 
had cause to bless her from whose tender heart its 
own sorrows came forth transformed into joys for 
others ; many an eye beholding her bore witness of 
her that she had done what she could — by gifts and 
service, by ungrudging sacrifices, by sympathising 
looks and words ; more than all, perhaps, by that 
infallible instinct of fellow-feeling, which seemed to 
give her an intuitive faculty of administering to 
them the comfort which she herself drew jfrom no 
earthly source. It was a most touching and lovely 
gift in one so young, and the mourners whom she 
had visited, and whose burdens she had helped to 
lighten, would shake their heads in mingled love and 
pity, and say that she was not long for this world. 

Towards the New Year came a letter from Norman 
— very concise, as all his letters were — containing no 
account of himself beyond that he was well, and, 
ahnost as singularly, not mentioning his place of 
abode, so that whether he were still abroad, or had 
returned to Scotland and was lurking there, remained 
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perfectly unknown to Alice. The letter had been 
brought by a man who had handed it to Janet and 
vanished; the time was early twilight, so that she had 
no chance of recognising him, and, as a finishing 
stroke of prudence, the writer did not indicate any 
period for his probable reappearance, or any method 
of commimication, save that on a day named the 
bearer of his missive would present liimself for a 
reply if she chose to forward one. A few hints of 
some important event soon to take place, embodied 
in the heated phraseology of his sect, concluded this 
ungenial epistle ; and, as by an after-thought, a message 
to his mother, far more formal than affectionate, was 
added in a postscript. 

The receipt of this letter, and the preparation of 
an answer relating the events through which she had 
struggled since they parted, and the death of the 
parent whose ears his greeting would never reach, 
cost poor Alice a weary day of unwelcome labour. 
Evening came round, and, feeling no courage to 
betake herself to her sewing, she seated herself at 
Janet's knees, as she had been used to do at her 
mother's, and abandoned herself to a silent and sor- 
rowM meditation. They were alone together as 
usual during the long winter nights in Alice's little 
sitting-room, which looked, as it had always donfe 
during the widow's lifetime, a picture of homely 
comfort, for the young girl's employment, which had 
sufficed in her hands to provide for the wants of two, 
now afforded her the means of living in comparative ease, 
without resorting to the fund which Lady Glencarrig's 
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' kindness had provided, and which Alice felt an honest 
pride in refiising to touch while able to earn her 
own subsistence. The coarse but ample curtains shut 
out the darkness of the night, the hearth was well 
fiimished with wood, roots, and peat, the heavy black 
oak table and chairs were poUshed and shining from 
Janet's own labour, the lamp was lit, and the busy 
birr of the old dame's spinning-wheel made a pleasant 
hum in the silence. Alice's usual place was opposite 
to her, and there, evening after evening, she plied 
her needle on the rich and quaint devices, whose 
feir and joyous wearers rarely bestowed a second's 
reflection on the maker thereof, or dreamed of the 
coimtless times the work had been laid aside, until the 
tear-glazed eyes should resume their clearness," or lest 
the salt, hot drops should stain the gaudy brightness 
of hue and fabric. Which of us ever does? 

This evening, however, she was, as we said, sitting 
on a low stool, resting against Janet's knees, with 
a childlike affection in her lowly attitude and wistftJ 
face, that was exceedingly moving to the old woman's 
warm heart. She left Alice to herself for some 
time, not interrupting her reflections by any of those 
tales and anecdotes of bygone days with which 
(whether understood and relished or not, she was 
too apt to disregard) she generally tried to divert 
the girl's attention when she saw it dwelling too long 
and sadly on the past; and nearly an hour slipped 
away in this manner — Alice sometimes reading a few 
verses in her mother's Bible, which lay open on her 
knees, or gazing with eyes "that were with her 
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heart " — on the sunny English plains where she had 
never been — into the hollow glowing masses of the 
fire. One or two heavy sighs had escaped her lips, 
and the expression of her face was changing so swiftly 
from its placid though sorrowftd dreaminess into 
positive pain, that Janet thought the time fully come 
to break in upon meditations which had been too long 
indulged. 

** Ye maunna do that, Alice," she said, laying her 
hand on the girFs head, and stooping to look at her 
features; **ye maimna be greetin' for yer minnie; 
arena ye weel certified that she is where tears are 
wiped frae all e'en? Dinna ye think she would be 
wae to see her lammie noo? dinna ye believe she sees 

ye?" 

** I am not weeping for her, Janet, but for myself. 
She loved my father, and is gone to be with him for 
ever." 

The deep colour on cheek and brow, the indescrib- 
able thrill and tenderness in her voice, might have 
betrayed to a more suspicious ear than that of the 
single-minded old woman how deeply, yet how inno- 
cently, the imquenchable passion of the true heart for 
its self-chosen idol was blended with the very memory 
of the departed. Her love was so pure that she never 
dreamed that it could be unworthy to mingle with a 
daughter's sorrow; the objects of both were almosjt 
equally dead to her, and she flimg round both the same 
halo of tender and unchanging truth. Certain passages 
in Norman's letter had aroused the old, half-forgotten 
dread of some deed of violence to be committed; she 
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recalled his fierce threats on the night when in the 
Grrey Friars' kirkyard she had used, to save him, the 
means which Lord Dundee had so generously given, 
and all the visions of days long past, which she had 
once imagined, poor cliild ! to be drowned in the tears 
shed over her mother's grave, came crowding back, 
more entrancing, more sweet, more fatally delicious 
than ever. Love had never slumbered; now Hope 
and Fear were starting into life, more intense from 
their momentary stupor, and fed the flame with suck 
exquisite poisonous cordials as they can pour into a 
woman's throbbing heart. 

Yet what could Alice hope from him ? Nothing — as 
she told herself; but she knew that he might return- 
that she might see him — hear him — again. She lived 
in that dim future, and could not see yet that this 
idolatrous love was sinful from its very excess — 
although so unselfish and so chaste that a wandering 
angel might have dwelt in that modest breast, and not 
disowned a passion refined by every virtue which can 
render a woman's disinterested devotion the loveliest 
and holiest thing our fallen earth has to show. 

*' Ye hae muckle to be thankfu' for, my bairn, and 

here's gladsome times waitin' ye yet," replied Janet, 

stopping her wheel to kiss the girl on her eyes and 

ips, and hold her slender fingers as if she had been a 

little child. 

" No, Janet, I'll never be blithe again; the winter 
of my life hath come before its spring had blossomed,'* 
said Alice, sadly. 

** True, my jo, but 'tis only a passing frost, sic as we 
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see in cauld March days; ye'll flower up gaily yet, 
Alice, as the auld ballant says, when the biting 
weather's past an* gane." 

And in her feeble, cracked voice Janet sang the first 
verse of an old song, the exquisite nalveUol which has 
scarcely been improved even by the gifted pen of 
Bums. 

^ The winter is awa^, and a* the birdis ima^ 
Are tinging sae cheerily on ilka buddin* tree; 
Their hearts are glad, I ween, in the Blmmer days sae green, 
But my tnie loTe is parted frae me." 



** Ehew ! " she exclaimed, interrupting herself with 
a laugh, *' Fve chosen an ill sang to ye, dearie ! That's 
ower true, I ween, anent the true love that's parted 
firae ye!" 

The girl's heart sprang up in her breast as she in- 
stinctively hid with her left hand the ring which had 
formerly belonged to Claverhouse. It never left her 
day or night. 

'* But the bluidy wars will be ended sune, wi' God's 
blessing, and wer gallant lads will come back to their 
ain countrie, and 111 live to see my Elsie a countess." 

" Hush, Janet, you must not say that again,'' replied 
Alice, who, not aware that her mother had been less 
discreet than herself, was astonished at the old dame's 
knowledge of her affairs, or at the singular a propos of 
her random guess. 

** But it '11 come true ane o' these days," persisted 
Janet, " and there's mair than me kens it, pretty one — 
but alack, I may be dead an' gane before that time 
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" I know that I shall be," said Alice so very quietly, 
that at first Janet hardly noticed the alarming mean- 
ing of this unexpected addition to her sentence. 

" Alice, hinnie ! Gude sake, woman, wherefore speak 
ye sae? What ails ye? are ye sick? ^' she exclaimed. 

" No," said Alice, thoughtfully, " but it was fore- 
telled me." 

'* The deil be in the tongues o' them that fleyed ye 
wi' sic clashes! Foretelled, indeed! Fd spae their 
fortunes for them wi' a caution gif I had them here, 
my word ! ^^ cried the hasty old woman. " But Elsie, 
love,^" she continued, coaxingly, " wha was it? some 
cimning auld cummer that thought to wile a plack or 
twa out o' yer little purse, dearie?*' 

" Do ye mind Lucky Wilson, that lived some gate 
out of the Portsburgh?" said Alice after a minute 
or so. 

" Helen Wilson, the witch- wife? My certie, that 
do I ! the sinfu' body.** 

" Well, it was just her," said Alice. 

'^ But, Elsie, how cam' ye to foregather wi' sic a 
creature as that? " asked Janet in great amaze. 

"We kenned her well, my mother and I, poor old 
thing ! She was no witch-wife, Janet, by token that I 
prayed with her myself on her deathbed." 

^''And when did she spae for ye, my doo?" said 
Janet, with a disagreeable shiver creeping over her. 

" She did not spae — it was a gift she had; and in 
her dead-thraw she just told me all that would befall me 
in my life, as if a spirit had moved her to utter it, 
whether she would or no.*' 
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*' What, what? " asked Janet in a terrified whisper, 
**teU me, Elsie!" 

" She said that, for a' I was young and bonnie, I 
was ahnost as old as herself — that I was to weep bitter 
tears, just tears of blood, for the loss of one my heart 
clave to, and the ill deeds of one that was flesh of my 
flesh, and worst of all — for — — . '* 

She had gone too &r, and, lajring her forehead on 
the large book spread open before her, waited imtil the 
tide which had flushed over face and neck and bosom 
should ebb to its wonted sober bounds again. 

** It's nae lee — nae lee, for a' that," muttered Janet, 
in a troubled state of desire to re-assure Alice by a 
show of disbelief, and involuntary dismay at the 
accuracy with which the prediction had been verified. 
Alice now looked up again. 

" And she told me forbye, that the kindest wish she 
could wish for me was that ere spring tide had passed 
thrice over my brown locks they might be low be- 
neath the greensward; and they willy* added the 
young girl after a short pause, and in a tone whose 
dreamy calmness showed that the thought was familiar 
to her, and translated itself into language without any 
exertion of the will. 

" The fearsome carline ! " muttered Janet to herself, 
as a '*grue" seized her and almost made her teeth 
chatter. ** Ye winna take heed to sic folly, surely, my 
darling?" she said, smoothing Alice's soft curls firom 
her fece, over which they fell like a veil of burnished 
gold. 

** All has been true until now — all will be true that 
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is yet to come — I know it," answered Alice. *' And 
was not I born on Christmas Eve myself?" 

To this day in the remote parts of Scotland (and we 
believe in Ireland also) a faculty of foreseeing future 
events, and various other gifts rather uncommon than 
agreeable, are supposed to attach to those bom on 
Christmas Eve or Good Friday; it may therefore be 
easily imagined what a thrill of credulous terror 
ran through the old dame's heart as Alice spoke — 
heightened too by the absence of any alarm in the girl's 
voice, which was quite steady, or in her look, which 
was neither excited nor wandering. She positively 
dared not ask another question. 

** Yes, I'll be eighteen to-morrow— to-morrow, late at 
night, I was bom," pursued Alice. '' Only eighteen — 
and I am motherless and fatherless already ! my brother 

worse than dead to me my friends all gone ! 

all gone ! oh, it is hard to bear ! ^^ 

She struggled with herself awhile, but the calmness 
had utterly left her — she turned round, hid her fiice in 
Janet's lap, and poured out her very soul in a passion 
of grief such as her friend had never witnessed before, 
not even when her mother died. 

Tliis conversation was never effaced from Janet's 
mind; she tried to get rid of its immediate unpleasant- 
ness, by arguing with herself that fright and nervous- 
ness had conspired to make Alice give imdue weight 
to the ravings of a poor half-mad (feature, which had 
accidentally happened to come more or less true, and 
the very fulfilment of which had probably given them 
^ more distinct form in the girl's imagination than they 
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bad ever really possessed; but suck efforts quite failed 
to drive away the uneasy apprehension that always 
assailed her upon any lengthened consideration of the 
subject, or the increased anxiety with which she 
guarded Alice. A princess might have had more 
refined and polished attendance, but none more 
vigilant and more faithful — probably not half so dis- 
interested. 

Nothing whatever occurred, nevertheless, until past 
the new year, when a little scene took place, exces- 
sively disagreeable to Alice, and provocative of great 
wratli to her honest old friend. 

It so happened that one of the travelling pedlars or 
hucksters by whose means commercial intercourse was 
then chiefly kept up between the large towns in Scot- 
land and the remote country districts, had been on 
one of his periodical visits to Edinburgh at the time 
of Madam Scott's decease, and had lodged in the same 
house by favour of some of those innumerable cousins 
of every degree which an especial Providence has per- 
mitted to exist for the advantage of his countrymen 
and countrywomen. The sad tale of the widow's 
death and Alice's forlorn condition had naturally fiir- 
nished the staple of discourse during his short stay; 
and, by one of those curious coincidences which some^ 
times make real life so like a romance, he had in the 
course of his peregrinations related the whole story 
at the ingle-nook of an old Eskdale laird, where he 
had received harbour for a night. This worthy was 
no other than the grand-uncle of Alice — ^her mother's 
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only surviving relation — who had been bitterly dis- 
pleased at her marriage with Mr. Scott, and, in conse- 
quence thereof, renounced all communication with 
her. Being now, however, upwards of eighty, a 
martyr to gout, rheumatism, and other complaints in- 
cident to advanced age, he began to think that it 
might be no bad thing to have such a nurse and 
housekeeper as Alice was likely to prove; so, after 
assuring himself beyond a doubt of the correctnei^ of 
the story related, and some sharp conflicts between 
avarice and selfishness, he resolved to adopt his grand- 
niece and take her to live with him, and charged a 
neighbour who was about to proceed to Edinburgh 
to seek out the orphan, inform her of his intentions, 
and bring her back with him. 

The said neighbour arrived in due course at his 
destination, and, presenting himself before Alice — 
much to her surprise, we need not say — delivered him- 
self of his commission in a cut-and-dry manner about as 
imprepossessing as his harsh and solemn physiognomy, 
and the unmitigated rigidity of his tail bony form. 

Alice was absolutely confounded at the proposal, or 
rather the command, to quit her present abode at a 
notice so short and peremptory. She was perfectly con- 
versant with the character of this relative, whom her 
mother had often described to her in colours which no 
charitable softening could render amiable. She knew 
him to be miserly, peevish, and most selfishly exacting ; 
the five-and-twenty years that had passed since her 
mother left his house, where her early life had been 
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one constant scene of discomfort, could not, as Alice 
justly reflected, have either softened his disposition or 
amended his vices. By accepting this offer she would 
cut herself off irretrievably from her dearest friends — 
from Flora, from the countess (for the old laird was a 
Calvinist of the most rigid and intolerant description, 
an abhorrer of all who drew nigh to the accursed 
thing); and, after what she had promised to ',Lady 
Glencarrig, after her mother's dying wish that she 
should consider that lady as her rightful guardian, 
Alice did not feel at liberty to accede to the proposal, 
even had she most earnestly desired to do so; and for 
once her duty certainly ran along with her inclina- 
tions. She gave a very courteous and grateftJ, but 
very decided, reftisal, which Janet, who came in upon 
their conference, backed with her utmost energy. 

The countryman's solemn face assimied an addi- 
tional shade of severity, and he forthwith indulged in 
a rather vigorous homily upon the presumption and 
unbecomingness of young lassies treating their elders 
and betters with contumely, and following their own 
headstrong pleasure to the neglect of good counsel 
and prudent admonition. It was all very well meant, 
no doubt, but very much out of place, and as vexa- 
tious as possible, especially as no amount of explana- 
tion on Alice's part could avail to make him appre- 
ciate her situation, her reasons for reftising, or her 
regret at her being obliged to appear contumacious 
and imgrateful. 

" Ye may as weel save yer breath to cool yer par- 
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ritcli, gudemon," said Janet, aggravated by his ob- 
stinacy and harshness, " the lassie canna gang wi' ye, 
and shallna ; she's ower fine ware for sic as you, or the 
weary auld sinner that sent ye. D'ye think it^s fit 
for the likes o' her to be shut up her lane in a land- 
ward toun, wi' a graning auld lump o' mortality, to 
wear her youth an* beauty awa', and a' for luve o* his 
siller, whereof she'll never finger a bodle; forbye that 
he's just a sorrow o' evil tempers, and wad break her 
heart in less time than I can crack a bannock ! Na, 
na, she's no for your money, are ye, my doo? " 

'* Peace, woman!" said the former, knitting his 
brows, "ye speak as one of the careless daughters 
that live at ease. What have ye to do in the 
matter? Ye are neither kith nor kin to the damsel, 
I trow ? " 

" Nae mair than yersel' — I would I were ! " said 
Janet; '*but I'm just in keeping of her imtil she can 
gang to live wi' my Leddy the Countess of Glencarrig, 
wha hath mickle love for her, and will hold her for her 
aindochter. Ye may carry that news back to the 
Laird o' Raebum, an' speir at him how he likes the 
same," she added tauntingly, 

** The Coimtess o' Glencarrig ! the name hath an ill 
savour to me; is she not a Papistical woman, or at 
least an upholder of the edifice o' Prelacy, whilk is the 
abomination o' desolation prophesied to stand in the 
latter days in the sanctuary " 

*' Abomination ! " exclaimed Janet in great ire, 
" how daur ye mint siccan a word in my hearing? it's 
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you and the likes o* you, ranting, lang-tongued, dour 
Whigamore bodies, that's the abomination and the de- 
solation '^ 

" Are ye a Prelatbt, woman? " demanded her an- 
tagonist sternly, grimly. 

** Ay, at yer service, gudemon, and may I never be 
onything worse." 

*' Then with my consent the damsel shall not abide 
with ye; I will pluck her from yer hand as a bird 
from the fowler, as a brand from the burning. Prepare 
yerser to leave this toun the mom; I must be on my 
way by break o' day. Ye hear me, maiden? " 

Janet was about to launch out afresh, but Alice 
laid her hand on her arm. 

" I thank you heartily for your good intentions 
towards me, sir," she said with natural and imaffected 
good breeding; " but you have no right to direct my 
actions, or take me from the hands in which my 
own mother placed me, without my consent and that 
of the friends who befriended me when my kindred 
stood aloof. My service and thanks to my imcle — ^but 
I am here, and here shall remain.'' 

The tone was so resolute, and showed so strong a 
determination to abide by that resolution, that the 
visitor's temper and politeness, already much tried by 
Janet's opposition, completely broke down. 

** Aweel ! '^ he said, *' he that will to Cupar maun 
to Cupar; I hae nae time nor pains to wear on a 
wrang-headed lassie's wills and wonnots. If the laird 
needs ye, lie maun just come and seek ye himsel'. I 
hae done what behoved me to do, and I wash my 
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hands o' it. Only, take an honest man^s advice, my 
pretty quean; ye aie oweryonng to be sae fond o* yer 
ain gate; take tent whither it leads ye — if ye love sae 
deariy to be yer ain mistress perchance ye may the 
mair easily become some ane else's/' 

The angry coarseness and rude sincerity of this 
speech overpowered Alice — she stood incapable even 
of resenting it; her face crimsoned, her large hazel 
eyes sparkling with sudden passionate tears, her slender 
throat swelling with disdain and offended dignity. 
Not so Janet. 

''Ye foul-mouthed^misleared railer ! " she exclaimed, 
shaking her clenched hand within an inch of his nose, 
" get out o* my sight, and never set yer foot inside 
this door again, or 111 gar ye repent it! Ye ca' 
yersel' a Christian man, to break in upon twa honest 
women this gate, and speak words that suldna be 
spoken in the lugs of a sweet lassie that's a leddy her- 
sel' and little mair than a bairn yet, wi' nae mair 
havings and reverence than gif ye had foregathered 
wi' twa rampallion limmers in an evil ale-house ! " 

" Woman, I heed ye not ! " retorted the enemy with 
a slightly disconcerted air, and making a step or two 
along the line of retreat. " I have uttered nae words 
but those of truth and soberness, and nae idolatrous 
Jezebels shall daimton me." 

" Oh, ye are just the worthy sons o' yer fathers — an 
untoward and stiffiiecked generation a' the sort o' ye,^^ 
cried Janet, furious at the assault on her theological 
principles, as well as at the personal affront: '' where 
ane costs a plack, the tither's worth a bawbee. Come, 
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gademon/' she added, suddenly dropping a curtesy and 
changing her tone to that of ironical politeness; ** gic 
us yer room, whilk is mair profitable than yer com- 
pany; we^ll hear yer preaching anither day, when we 
hae occasion for it; carry yer fine speeches to sic as 
need them, and yer testifications to the Grass Market 
— ^ye wad make a braw sight ganging up yonder wi' 
a tow round yer craig ! '' 

^^ Janet, Janet, hush ! '^ said Alice, shocked and 
annoyed. 

" Haud yer peace, woman," replied the Eskdale 
worthy, " and yer profane threats/' 

*^ Haud yer ain ! '^ retorted the indomitable cham- 
pioness, '^ and mind to pit some prettier names in yer 
pouch and to keep a civiller tongue in yer head when 
neist ye come to Edinburgh toim, or ye may chance 
to find yersel' mounting to Heaven by a shorter gate 
than wad be convenient. Are ye no awa' yet? " 

This last apostrophe, accompanied by rather serious 
personal demonstrations of its meaning, brought the 
visitor fairly to the threshold, whence, in spite of Alice's 
attempts at interposition, he was ejected, and the door 
slammed triumphantly in his beard by the exasperated 
Janet. The skirmish was final; he never revisited the 
scene of his defeat, or made any fiirther effort to dis- 
charge more successfiilly the mission entrusted to him, 
and Janet's exultation was complete. 

'* I hae sweepit him clean out o' the gate, I trow ! '^ 
she said, laughing in the pride of her heart. "I 
clawed up his mittens to him ! He^U no be for trying 
cracks wi* Janet again in a hurry. An idolater and a 
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Jezebel ! braw words to fling to a decent body ! ane 
more, and I wad just ha^ riven the duds off his back!'* 
Janet's delight at her own prowess in vindication 
of herself, and at the victorious routing of the intruder 
who had so nearly carried off her precious charge, was 
not exactly* shared by Alice. On the contrary, she 
could not for several days rid herself of an uneasy 
fear that she had done wrong in refusing the hospitality 
of her only surviving relative, who might be supposed 
to have more claim on her duty than mere friends — 
and nothing but an attentive and careful reconsidera- 
tion of her own reasons for so doing sufficed to quiet 
her sensitive and conscientious mind. But, even when 
this difficulty was safely laid to sleep, there remained 
behind a disagreeable impression that the whole nego- 
ciation had been conducted, and especially terminated, 
in a style which her natural good temper and good 
taste rendered particularly mortifying. Still she could 
not find it in her heart to reproach the hot-headed but 
fiincere old friend, who had acted from pure love of 
herself and zeal for her cause — and only manifested 
her dislike to the subject by avoiding all mention of 
it, and eluding it if possible whenever introduced as 
a topic of conversation. One of Janet's great points 
of irritation had been the insults offered to her creed, 
in which she took the more pride that it was daily 
becoming more unpopular: but on this she had the 
instinctive politeness not to enlarge to Alice; and in- 
deed it was worthy of remark that the difference in 
their form of worship never produced any more prac- 
tical disagreement between her and Alice than between 
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the latter and her aristocratic friends. They could 
share their evening devotions together — Janet always 
listened with delight and edification while Alice read, 
according to custom^ a portion of Scripture every 
morning and night, and the girl wisely refrained 
from inquiring into her companion's minute points 
of belief: nor did Janet, on her side, regard it as an 
all-important difference that Alice should have no 
liking or sympathy for the ministrations of the Epis- 
copal Church, and greatly prefer the exhortations of 
such of the indulged Presbyterian pastors in or near 
Einburgh whose doctrines most closely resembled those 
of her beloved father. Each felt that the other proved 
her faith by her works, and they were content to agree 
upon essentials without marring their kindly inter- 
course by a useless discussion of minor distinctions. So 
their quiet life went on; and here we are reluctantly 
compelled to leave them, in order to mention briefly 
some circumstances necessary to the introduction of the 
next scene in our simple drama. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE REVOLUTION. 

The timeB are big with tidings — every hour 
From east and west and south the breathless scouts 
Bring swift alarums in. 

RODEBICK. 

We had resolved, gentle reader, at the outset of our 
present course to eschew rigidly all detail of political 
events, and confine ourselves to the narration of the 
lives and fortunes of our dramatis personce in the 
simplest form consistent with accuracy ; but in that com- 
plicated coil of rope called human existence the strands 
of thread are so intricately twisted that it becomes at 
times a sheer impossibility to disentangle one or two 
without in some way meddling with the remainder. 
We therefore find ourselves unavoidably compelled to 
touch lightly upon the circumstances which were re- 
motely working together to produce the catastrophe 
of our tale — indulging en passant in a moment of 
astonishment at the extraordinary distance firom which 
certain causes converge to effect the simplest results 
of everyday existence, and of fancifiil speculation as 
to the event in case one single link of the chain had 
broken or assumed a form ever so slightly different. 
But as such speculations are not likely to interest the 
reader, and as the events certainly did occur in the 
order in which we are about to relate them, we relin- 
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quisli so unprofitable a task and proceed to the subject- 
matter of our present chapter. 

The state of parties in Scotland during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century was such as almost to 
preclude the possibility of concise description or clear 
analysis, and up to the present time we are not aware 
that any historian has succeeded in tlirowing light and 
order in this chaos. Religion and politics, creeds and 
ambitions, had become well nigh synonymous; and 
statesmen were either influenced in their choice of 
measures by sectarian prejudice or principle, or, if less 
conscientious, chose their religious designation and 
theological views to suit their political interests — a 
greater number still not holding precise views of any 
kind, but waiting with laudable patience to catch the 
signs of the times and trim their sails according to the 
wind that blew. We may therefore without fear of 
error divide those who professed any sort of principles 
at all into two bodies, the Whigs and Jacobites — 
Tories as they have been called by later writers, Cava- 
liers by themselves. 

The great bulk of the Whig party was at heart 
Presbyterian, although many of its members had, out- 
wardly at least, conformed to the Episcopalian Church, 
and some of the most distinguished had not scrupled 
to associate themselves with those statesmen to whom 
the suppression of Presbyterianism was the main object 
of life. The time-serving spirit of the age reigned 
paramount even amongst such as secretly disliked the 
Stuart dynasty and disapproved of its suicidal policy; 
and in the heyday of its renewed prosperity very few 
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had had the courage to protest against — fewer still the 
self-denial to forfeit place and power by refusing their 
co-operation in — ^measures they could not help condemn- 
ing. It is evident that men whose self-respect had 
been so habitually set aside and trampled upon, mitst 
have turned with the turn of tide even more deter- 
minedly against the government to which they had 
sold themselves to do evil, than the simple and straight- 
forward holders of no rule save their own profit; and 
that this was the case seems evident also from the pe- 
culiar fact, that the chief statesmen by whose instru- 
mentality the crown of Scotland was reft from James 
to be settled on William were not his declared enemies 
—persons whom he had injured and oppressed, — but 
those who had held office under him, and enjoyed no 
slight share of his confidence. The most noted men of 
this stamp were Hamilton and the two Dalrymples — 
the first a nobleman of high rank and one of the largest 
landed proprietors in the Lowlands — the two last, 
father and son, as able, unscrupulous, and unprincipled 
tools as any conqueror could desire. The younger 
especially, better known by his subsequent designation 
of the Master of Stair, was one of the most remark- 
able lawyers of his day, and had been appointed Lord 
Advocate upon the retirement of the too well known 
Sir George Mackenzie. Whatever his real opinions may 
have been it is impossible to conjecture, as his conduct 
gives us no right to conclude that one form of religion 
or one system of policy was more congenial to him than 
another, and fortunately our limited space absolves us 
from the difficult task of trying to discover them. 
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The only fact which at present concerns us is, that from 
the hour when the Prmce of Orange's embarkation be- 
came known, and the "Protestant wind" began to 
blow, he and others endowed with longer vision and 
more penetrating instinct than the multitude of fluc- 
tuating trimmers set their faces resolutely in that 
airt — confident that sooner or later triumph must 
crown the enterprise, and that the trifling rebuffs and 
hindrances it might encounter would be nothing more 
serious than the momentary recoil of the waves as the 
advancing tide rolls in upon the sea-beach. They had 
not so long studied human nature and historical pre- 
cedent as not to know, that, if William once obtained 
a footing in England, he would never return as he had 
come; a current had seized him, which, whether he 
wished it or not, would bear him on beyond the inten- 
tions he chose to avow, if not the resolutions he secretly 
entertained. If the worst came to the worst, and he 
failed utterly, a path of repentance and a road of 
retreat was always open, if sought in time — in case he 
succeeded, there was everything to be gained. 

The Jacobite party — or faction^ as they were be- 
ginning to be termed, (for, be it noted, parties always 
become/action^ when they become unfortunate, and lose 
dignity in the direct ratio of power) — comprized for 
the greater part those who by hereditary opinion or long 
service had learnt to regard devotion to their king as 
the highest aim of their being, and the guiding-star of 
their actions. For this they had too often crushed 
under foot the most sacred rights of their fellow-sub- 
jects, and left upon their own names, as on that of 
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their sovereign, a dark and indelible stain; but tbey 
possessed in general one decided superiority over their 
antagonists — ^they were consistent and sincere. They 
did not bite the hand which had fed them — they did 
not (at least that portion of them who afterwards so 
signally manifested their fidelity, and to such alone 
the term of Jacobites is more especially applied,) turn 
and rend him for whose service they had too often for- 
sworn the claims and duties of fireemen; amongst the 
unnumbered transgressions recorded against them, let 
this in justice be remembered to their honour. 

Their task was growing more perplexing and their 
situation more untenable every day. The absence of the 
military force which might have served to maintain the 
royal authority against the double pressure of disaffec- 
tion in high places and sheer rebellion in the mass (the 
latter stimulated by the active promotion or passive 
countenance of several Whig noblemen) left the loyalists 
utterly powerless against the immense force of general 
opinion, especially when it no longer confined itself to 
sullen discontent or occasional outbreaks, but surged 
up with threatening unanimity, as if the mighty heart 
of the nation were beginning to heave fiercely when 
released firom the compression of the steeled hand 
which for years had mastered it. At each firesh 
assurance which arrived from the South of William's 
bloodless success, and the helpless discomfiture of 
James, the partizans of the latter found themselves not 
only exposed to fresh demonstrations of the popular 
detestation, but deserted one by one by their fair- 
weather adherents, who dropped off as occasion best 
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served, either to attach themselves openly to tlie in- 
creasing body which made no secret of its efforts in 
William's cause, or, if more timid or more shamefaced, 
to range themselves under the banner of that still larger 
band of temporizers who were equally ready, simple 
souls I to hoist the Orange standard of the Deliverer 
or wear the white rose of the Stuarts, according as 
might best promote the advantage of their beloved 
country in general, and their far more dearly beloved 
selves in particular. These repeated desertions not 
only weakened the Jacobites by the numbers they 
lost, but that loss became doubled by the gain of their 
opponents, and trebled by the fading of that prestige 
of unity and confidence which was the greatest 
necessity of their position; and, added to this constant 
sense of political declension, soon came the alarming 
conviction that they were scarcely secure in property 
or person from the violence of the exasperated popu- 
lace. They had been deprived of such support as 
the militia might have afforded by the duplicity of 
the Marquis of Athol and Viscount Tarbet, acting 
upon . the feeble incapacity of the Earl of Perth. 
He, with that short-sighted vacillation which charac- 
terized his every action, had allowed himself to be 
persuaded by his wary colleagues that he was not 
justified in maintaining on the war footing an expen- 
sive and burdensome irregular force, officered by 
gentlemen of doubtful loyalty, belonging chiefly 
to Presbjrterian families — especially after the flight of 
King James, and the desertion of almost every regular 
regiment had destroyed all probability of an appeal to 
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arms. It was therefore disbanded by the Chancellor's 
orders; and that nobleman immediately reaped, as 
might have been expected, the fruits of a step so in- 
conceivably imprudent, by finding himself exposed to 
the open dislike, almost the insults, of his more rational 
colleagues, and to the threats of the Edinburgh mob — 
threats which so worked upon his naturally timorous 
disposition, that he resolved to cast off summarily the 
unwieldy burden of State affairs and betake himself to 
flight. But he was a Catholic, and, what was worse, 
had become so by apostasy, for the most unblushing 
purposes of self-aggrandizement — he had been a member 
of Council especially noted for his severity and despised 
for his cowardice — too fair a mark for popular disgust 
to escape so easily. He was pursued, retaken, and, 
after being shameftilly maltreated and seeing his 
house pillaged and burnt almost before his face, was 
committed to prison, without the event causing any 
considerable regret to his friends, or rather his party. 

But the fate of the Earl of Perth gave warning to 
his former colleagues of the precarious nature of their 
own situation, and redoubled their regret for the loss 
of the army, which if detained in Scotland might have 
become the focus of a powerftd resistance to the 
usurper, but which was slowly melting away in its 
southern bivouacs beneath the breath of corruption and 
disaffection; betrayed by most of its natural leaders, 
and neglected by the King, who could neither appre- 
ciate its value nor utilize its courage. By its absence 
they not only were deprived of every advantage its 
presence would have given as an instrument of sup- 
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presslon which they well knew how to use, but also of 
the co-operation of its most talented leaders, and more 
particularly of Lord Dimdee, to whom many were now 
beginning to turn, whether in hope or fear, as the only 
man who by the weight of unflinching determination, 
tried loyalty, and formidable military talents, was fitted 
to grapple with the difficulties of the crisis, and, if 
needfiil, draw his terrible sword to sever the Gordian 
knot. With him they had also been deprived of the 
Earls of Dunbarton and Linlithgow, and of Lord 
Dunmore; Viscount Drumlanrig, the Lieutenant-* 
Colonel of Dundee's own regiment, had abandoned his 
colours and joined William of Orange, a very short 
time after the arrival of the Scottish troops in England ; 
his father, the Duke of Queensberry, who bore the re> 
putation of a sound Jacobite, was still in London ; the 
treachery of his imcle James Douglas had justified 
from the first the accusations of Dundee; in short, of 
all the men of note who in its palmy days had upheld 
the throne of the restored Stuarts, few were now left to 
bear the brunt of the hourly thickening danger, and 
prop up its feiling fortunes. 

But, as we have already mentioned the chiefs of the 
Whigs, we may in a few words acquaint the reader 
with such of the Jacobites as took any prominent share 
in the following troubles, before sketching as lightly 
the events which filled up the interval between the au- 
tumn of 1688 and the spring of the ensuing year. Of 
Dundee enough has already been said, and enougk 
remains to relate to render any further observation 
needless; the others of whom we propose to speak were 
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the Earl of Balcarras, the Duke of Gordon, and, strange 
as it may seem, the Marquis of Athol. 

Colin Lindsay of Balcarras was the same nobleman 
whose curious and romantic life may be found deli- 
neated by the pen of a descendant, in fer livelier 
colours than any we can hope to attain, in those 
delightM memoirs of his femily with which most 
readers must be acquainted, and by his own hand in 
the pages of a manuscript only known to literati and 
inquirers into such documents. He was now no longer 
a young man, but had as yet lost few of those personal 
graces which at the age of nineteen had won by storm 
the heart of the beautiful Mauritia of Nassau. The 
levity of his temper, and the peculiar buoyant insou' 
dance which marks his career throughout, prevented 
him from playing any of those first parts on the great 
stage of the world for which he had undoubtedly the 
natural capacity; but he was nevertheless a man of 
considerable influence, a sincere friend of James II., 
and a decided opponent of the pernicious coimsellors 
who, like Perth and Melfort, had heated and fostered 
the King's absurd and unconstitutional determination 
to introduce his own worship publicly into Scotland 
— a proceeding so senselessly bigoted, so gratuitously 
offensive, as could only have emerged firom the brain 
of such a sovereign so advised. Balcarras had remained 
in Edinburgh after the departure of Lord Dundee, and 
might be truly termed one of the firmest pillars of the 
royal cause, to which he was as warmly attached as 
his more celebrated fiiend. 

The Duke of Gordon was a Boman Catholic, who 
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held the post of Governor of Edinburgh Castle, one of 
the most important in the Lowlands, as it gave the 
power of overawing, or even destrojdng, the capital; 
but his personal weight in the events which succeeded 
does not appear to have been at all commensurate with 
his reputation for military qualities, or the power he 
held in his hands. The same observation may apply 
in a still greater degree, and for different reasons, to 
the Marquis of Athol, who stood in the same relation 
to the Jacobites as the Duke of Hamilton did to the 
Whigs. Neither of these great noblemen could be 
regarded as really attached to the cause he had finally 
decided on espousing, but even in personal qualities 
the advantage was certainly not on the side of the 
Highland prince. His whole line of conduct shows a 
double portion of the incredible and shameless in- 
sincerity which was then so common — while the state- 
ments of Earl Balcarras, and the letters of Lord Dundee, 
exhibit him in a character at once selfish and insolent, 
timid and false. The trait above related in reference 
to his dealings with the Earl of Perth, and tiie ease 
with which he had carried back his imstable allegiance 
to the Jacobite party, upon some slight rebuff to his 
egregious self-estimation, must have made them per- 
fectly aware of the intrinsic importance of his support; 
but, unfortimately, it was impossible to set him aside, 
although his daily vacillation was a thorn in the side 
of his fellow-loyalists; for the influence of his wealth, 
and his almost absolute power over one of the finest 
provinces in the Highlands, would have rendered him 
beyond measure dangerous if thrown back into the 
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arms of the apposite party. Tlieir utmost efforts were 
required to conciliate and soothe this feudal magnate, 
lest in a fit of pique he might (as he had abeady done) 
desert them, to cast the whole weight of his possessions 
into the scale which was already out-balancing their 
most strenuous energies. 

Such are the broad outlines of the principal divisions 
of Scottish politics during that eventfiil period; into 
details we have no desire to enter — ^they are to be 
found differently developed in most histories of the 
great Revolution, and would be much out of place 
here. But the passions and circumstances which were 
all this while fermenting in the lower classes demand 
some notice, and to these we now turn. 

The sufferings which had been so long, and in 
many cases so wantonly, inflicted on the Presbj^rians 
of the Lowlands had resulted, as was natural, in 
an intense hatred of the government by which they 
had been commanded — ^the men by whom they had 
been executed — and the religion, or form of reli- 
gion, they were intended to enforce. The removal 
of the armed force by which alone this detestation and 
the rebellious disposition to which it gave rise had 
been coerced within the semblance of order, was like 
the breaking down of a dyke wliich has hitherto pre- 
served a jealously guarded spot of land from the 
encroachments of a devastating ocean. However loose, 
contradictory, and confused, were the reports of Wil* 
liam's success, they all tended sufficiently in one 
direction to animate into more burning zeal the 
enthusiasm of the various sects of Presbyterians who 
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filled the shires of A}^!, Lanark, Dumfries, and Peebles, 
as well as the three Lothians, and other portions of the 
Scottish territory more closely bordering on England. 
It must not be supposed that these different denomi- 
nations all agreed as to the merits of Dutch rule, or 
the expediency of submitting to a new sovereign. To 
some indeed his tolerant, nay latitudinarian, views 
were likely to become as abhorrent as the Prelatic 
bigotry of some of their former rulers, or the Catholic 
idolatry of others; but on one point they did agree, 
and unanimously hailed the opportunity of shaking off 
the yoke imder which they groaned, and the hope of 
restoring the Covenant to that imquestioned supre- 
macy which it had enjoyed in the triumphant days 
of the Kirk. Tlic flame burst forth simultaneously 
in every large town, as in every remote village, of 
the persecuted Lowlands; and, except actual loss of 
life, the injuries they had endured were revisited 
upon the orthodox clergy and their supporters. Edin- 
burgh itself, the very seat of the legislature, became 
the theatre of frightful excesses; and before the very 
eyes of the Privy Coimcil — armed in fact with a 
warrant extorted fi'om a small number of its mem- 
bers — the excited multitude, supported by all the 
scum and offscouring of a great city, enacted scenes 
of riot and bloodshed which told clearly how glory 
had departed from this once dreaded tribimal. The 
government, if such a term can be applied to the 
disorderly assemblage of wavering satellites which still 
bore it, was paralysed; the regular soldiers, its only 
arm of defence, were hundreds of miles away; the 
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train;band8 and town-guaxd openly sympathised with^ 
and sometimes, as in the attack on Holjn^ood, openly 
befriended, the rioters; and the weakness inevitable 
under such disadvantages was increased by the want 
of any correct advice as to how affairs were turning 
between the King and his son-in-law. It was of course 
quite out of the question to ventmre on any decisive 
movement, whether in repression of, or concurrence 
with, the popular feeling, until they were assured that 
in either case fortime or life would not be forfeited to 
one or the other of the rival potentates. None, unless 
urged by convictions deep and sincere enough to 
cast secondary considerations into the backgroimd, 
could make up his mind to declare honestly for 
William, when a turn of the scale might fling him 
headlong at the feet of a prince never noted for cle- 
mency, and little likely to exercise it towards such an 
offence; and who would choose, by an absurd and 
Quixotic spirit of chivalry, to ruin himself and his 
family for generations by imitating the useless and 
gratuitous devotion of Montrose? The time was gone 
by for such things, men said — ^the only philosophy and 
the only wisdom of such a situation as theirs was to 
wait and see. 

But the flow had set in beyond dispute, and the 
Protestant wind still blew as steadily as when it filled 
William's sails on his outward journey from the Dutch 
shores. Every day brought fresh assurances of his ulti- 
mate triumph, and the whole nation, which had imtil 
then rolled slowly down the slope on the brink of which 
it had long been tottering, now hurried on with increased 
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velocity to fling itself into the arms of the Deliverer. 
Men long banished their native country, whether 
for real or imaginary offences, came pouring back to 
add to the nimiber of his partizans all the weight of 
talent, hatred, faction, intrigue, or patriotism ; whilst on 
the other hand each hour diminished by a process of 
gradual absorption the already scanty band of the 
loyalists. A new assembly of the Scottish Estates was 
being convoked under the orders of the Prince of 
Orange; and, by a violation of the fimdamental laws of 
the realm, (laws yet unrepealed by any competent 
authority,) as well as by a system of unblushing corrup- 
tion which many even of their own fevourers con- 
demned, the Whigs had secured a majority amongst 
the candidates returned, both in the shires and bo- 
roughs. Everything was in their favour, and the ease 
and rapidity with which this most submissive of 
national assemblies threw off its allegiance, to admit 
and discuss the claims of a stranger, is one of the most 
startling of the many extraordinary occurrences of 
those days of anarchy. Scarcely a dissentient voice 
was raised in that hastily-summoned Convention to 
protest against the tacit agreement, that the Dutch 
prince should in virtue of his success in England be- 
come by right King of Scotland ; the time, the manner, 
the conditions on which the crown was to be settled, 
became the source of innimierable dissensions— the /ac< 
of that settlement itself scarcely of any. 

All this while the Whig party was assuming a more 
unpartaken suprexnacy, and all its chief supporters 
were rallying roimd it. Fletcher of Saltoim, Sir 
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Patrick Hume, Montgomery, Melville, the two Dal- 
rjrmples, the Lords Amiandale and Ross (the latter 
once a staunch adherent of James), and others fiir 
too numerous to name, were straining every nerve, 
whether in Edinburgh or London, to bring matters to 
a crisis, and they had in either place little to fear from 
the disjointed and feeble exertions of their antagonists. 
Dundee was still in the South, vainly waiting for that 
fevourable tide in the affairs of men which was never 
destined again to set in for those of the unfortunate 
James VIL, the most infatuated, and except one the 
most miserable, of all the princes of a house which for 
its sins and follies might be deemed stricken with 
judicial blindness. On his first arrival in the South, 
this bold and chivalrous soldier had tried by every 
means in his power to excite the bewildered monarch 
to some resolution worthy of a king, and we need 
scarcely repeat here, so well are they known, the alter- 
natives which he presented for his sovereign's choice. 
James, who at once admired, feared, and trusted him, 
demanded of him his free advice and honest opinion of 
the crisis at which they stood, and, had either of his 
suggestions been adopted, the whole course of events 
might have been turned aside. 

Dundee's first advice, the first which it was natural 
to expect from his character and the position of affairs, 
was to try the fate of arms, and, by availing himself of 
the compact and experienced corps of six or seven 
thousand men which had marched from Scotland, 
prove by a manly assertion of his rights that he had no 
ioitention of abandoning the crown without a struggle; 
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but James's spirit was so broken down by the insecu- 
rity of everything about hini, that he refused to run 
so desperate a risk, where all was to be staked upon 
a single cast of fortune. Neither would he con- 
sent to accept the second alternative offered by his 
sagacious partizan, namely, to meet his son-in-law fiu^ 
to fece, and, confronted thus with the intruder, force 
him either to a renunciation of his intentions, or to 
such an explicit avowal as might enlighten him as to 
the necessary measures for defeating them. The third 
proposal, to throw himself upon the fidelity of his 
native subjects, and, retreating to Scotland, make a 
stand imder the protection of the Highland clans and 
the Jacobite nobility, fell to the ground as the previous 
schemes had done, although urged by Dundee with all 
the impetuous zeal of his own daring nature. 

" You are lost. Sire, unless you decide now," was his 
unhesitating assertion. ** The current runs swiftly on, 
to-morrow the very power of deciding may be beyond 
your reach for ever. Up, up then, Sire ! It is to no 
chimerical rashness that I urge you — what soon may 
be impracticable, to-day is possible yet — ^your Scottish 
troops look for your presence and your orders- 
some of your faithfiil nobles are ready to spend and be 
spent in your service, and would fight to the death 
or to victory, if their King lead them on. You may 
triumph — ^you may fall; but Dundee will avenge you 
first, and die by your side, if you fell as becomes 
your martjrred father's son, the descendant of a hun- 
di-ed kings!" 

Such language from the lips of a man who was never 

n3 
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known to waste words, or allow his deeds to fall short 
of thcni, might well have roused a corresponding 
spirit in the heart of any man but that of this fated, 
obstinate, prince, to whom, at this climax of liis 
history, the words of a contemporary are as appli- 
cable as to those for whom they were originally 
written, as he appears to have had ** neither the grace 
to submit, the courage to fight, nor the sense to run 
away." He was additionally dejected by the positive 
refiisal of his English officers to serve under the orders 
of Dundee, who, on the ground of militaiy precedence, 
and fi:om more than suspicions of their loyalty, had 
claimed the command of such of the English troops as 
yet owned a nominal allegiance, and who, undismayed 
even by this firesh obstacle, and the growing unsteadi- 
ness of the Scotch regiments, offered with such as 
could be trusted, and his own splendid body of horse, 
to attack the whole Dutch army in its cantonments, 
and either obtain such a success as should decide the 
wavering and encourage the loyal, or perish with all 
his followers in the attempt. But the King's objection 
to resort to extremities did not proceed apparently 
from a reluctance to sacrifice in an unprofitable though 
heroic enterprise the lives of his few remaining adhe- 
rents, so much as from inability to take any decision 
whatever; and not long after Dundee, with despair in 
his heart, had retired from London to rejoin his dispi- 
rited division near Watford, James's ill-executed and 
abortive attempt at flight was followed by a gradual 
desertion of the very body on which the viscount had 
reckoned as the nucleus of any future military opera- 
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tions, and to the preservation whereof and its safe 
return to Scotland his most powerftd energies had 
been directed. Nothing now remained but to extort 
from James such powers as were necessary to ensure 
some degree of obedience from his turbulent friends in 
the North, discover as far as possible the views and 
dispositions of the Prince of Orange, and hasten back 
to Scotland, there to renew the struggle extinct in 
England — to emulate the triumph of Monk or the ex- 
ploits of Montrose, and, if fate so willed, to die the death 
of the latter. He had the genius, the hardihood, the 
coolness, and self-devotion for all three conclusions; 
and in this desperate resource he was still further en- 
couraged by the concurrence of his friend Balcarras, 
whom he had sent for to London, in order to secure his 
ftiU co-operation in any measures which might yet 
remain to be taken. 

In Edinburgh meanwhile the most absurd rumours 
were current, for in those days of couriers on horse- 
back and fortnightly posts our modem rapidity of 
receiving and distributing intelligence would have 
been regarded as the results of witchcraft and devices 
of the Evil One. The chiefs of the Whigs had indeed 
their own correspondents, who took care to keep them 
well supplied with information regarding the main 
points at stake and instructions for their conduct, but 
the Eoyalist party were less well befriended; and the 
great bulk of the population, being left in Cimmerian 
darkness, were alternately a prey to despair or flushed 
with unfounded hopes. Reports of exaggerated tri- 
umphs attributed to the Cavaliers were succeeded by. 
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whispers of unheard-of disasters, different from, though 
scarcely worse than, the reality ; and amongst these 
rumours few excited a more vindictive delight in the 
breasts of the Presbyterians than that of the death 
of Lord Dundee, which for two days was bruited 
abroad and firmly credited, until an announcement, as 
sudden and more correct, of liis intended return cast a 
damp over the exultation of those who had rejoiced so 
openly at the fall of the dreaded and daring persecutor. 
Only in one humble, quiet room, to one lonely, 
loving heart, those two rumours brought a regret more 
deep, a joy more intense, than that of the fierce secta- 
ries who thirsted for his blood. In the midst of dis- 
order and turmoil around, Alice Scott had pursued 
the even tenor of her modest way; but the storm 
which brought low so many haughty trees of the forest 
did not pass quite harmless over the modest flower 
which grew so far below. The report of Lord Dun- 
dee's death, which we have already mentioned, could 
not fail to reach her ear with every imaginative detail 
of time, place, and circumstance, and the agony it 
caused told Alice only too plainly how his image was 
inwoven mth her very heartstrings. Not imtil then 
had she herself guessed how that memory which she 
had striven to put so far firom her had invigorated 
and sustained her through the trials of the winter, or 
how her soul had fed upon it, until the habit had be- 
come as the air she breathed — not felt or valued to the 
whole extent of its vital necessity until we are deprived 
©f it. Her misery was so great that she could not 
conceal it; her patient self-control so utterly at fault 
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that Janet pondered in her heart what unseen cause 
had so singularly renewed more than the early anguish 
of her mother's loss. After long cogitation and much 
imcertainty she came to a conclusion, not correct, but 
sufficiently warranted by circiunstantial evidence to 
satisfy her. She had heard from Madam Scott the 
exact and detailed history of Lord Glencarrig's boyish 
affection for Alice, as well as of his rejected offer (for 
the gentle widow was one of those soft-hearted women 
whose desire for sympathy often leads them beyond 
the bounds of discretion); and putting this and that 
together — combining the earl's absence with the sudden 
increase in Alice's habitual gravity, which she had 
noticed even before her mother's death took place, and 
with the Hi-repressed agitation which she invariably 
betrayed while listening to the most trifling item of 
intelligence from the army in England, Janet resolved 
the problem within herself to the fact, that Alice, in 
spite of her unaccountable rejection of the earl's 
addresses, still nourished a passion for him, and re- 
pented, now that the opportimity was lost, of having 
missed such a chance of happiness. As she very 
reasonably might, thought the shrewd old woman; 
and therewith her imagination flew off in a thousand 
different directions, and indulged itself in a thousand 
airy variations upon this fertile theme, all ending in a 
happy solution of difficulties, presenting Alice as 
installed in the coimtess's family, admired, beloved, 
courted ; and, upon the earl's renewing his attentions 
(which he infallibly would), relenting in her incompre- 
hensible obduracy and becoming Coimtess of Glencarrig, 
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to the joy of the kind lady-mother, the delight of 
Flora, the triumph of Janet, and the confusion of face 
of many noble damsels who had schemed and co- 
quetted to attain that enviable position. 

Having thus planned the fiiture comfortably to her 
taste, Janet, convinced that all must, sooner or later, 
end well, was less disturbed than she might otherwise 
have been at Alice's state of mind. The violence of 
her distress did not last long— ceasing as suddenly as 
it had arisen with the false rumour which had occa- 
sioned it — leaving Janet more puzzled than ever, as 
no news had yet filtered into the lower class of citizens 
which could at all account for this variation of mood. 
But Alice was relieved, and was her own tranquil self 
again, at least outwardly, and for aught else Janet 
cared very little — not even for the tumults which a»t 
one time filled the city with terror. Dming the whole 
time the riots lasted Janet was as much surprised at 
the courage of the young girl as at the weakness 
which she had so short a time before betrayed. On 
the temble night when the populace, exasperated at 
the insults offered to their faith by the Catholic rites 
practised in the Chapel Royal, and the attempts made 
to establish a system of proselytism to what they con- 
sidered the most pernicious of idolatries— excited by 
the fanaticism of some half-crazy preachers, and 
inflamed most of all by that blind, unreasoning des- 
peration which vents on inanimate objects the 
hatred engendered by human oppression, attacked 
the ancient palace of Holyrood, and after a long and 
doubtftil conflict succeeded in making good an entrance, 
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devastated part of the venerable building, and destroyed 
its few remaining defenders with circumstances of 
atrocious cruelty— on this night of dismay and 
affiright, which the two women spent together in 
Alice's room, she remained as collected as Janet 
herself, who had known too many such days and 
nights to tremble now that the danger was compara* 
tively far from them. From the high window they 
could distinctly see the wild tossing, the furious rush, 
the exidting madness of the crowd which poured along 
the Canongate, passing the opening of the narrow 
street like a living picture framed in the black masses 
of the immense houses, and Ughted up by gleams and 
sparks from the red, fitfrd torches, as well as by the 
awfiil glare of burning houses, reflected on the roofs and 
fronts of the dwellings, and colouring the sky with a 
hue of blood. Even a soldier's heart might have beat 
thicker at the sights and sounds as the wild roar of 
vengeance swelled like the hoarse ocean tumult, or 
broke into distinct cries, embodying in some name, or 
some shout, the xmsparing ferocity of that most indomi- 
table ocean, a mob of frenzied men, whom suffering, 
fanaticism, and excess, have reduced to the condition 
of beasts at bay. But Alice betrayed no symptom of 
womanish fear as hour after hour she bent from the 
casement, regardless of the cold of that winter night, 
and, with — ^white cheeks and hands clasped, and eyes 
that seemed to have a supernatural faculty of piercing 
the gloom, gazed down into the lane beneath, through 
which, as a mountain torrent rushes to the main stream, 
dense bodies of assailants were ever pressing to swell the 
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crowd which was endeavouring to force an entrance 
into the time-honoured sanctuary of Scottish royalty 
yet preserved from violation by the obstinate valour 
of one little knot of brave men. It was strange to 
behold that young fece, with its delicate beauty, so 
cold and set in its fixed look of waiting — a look 
which never changed save once, as she caught one 
fierce cry of deathly passion tliat shot up from the 
bosom of the swaying, drifting throng, and in which 
the very tones of Norman's voice seemed repeated — 
one single cry, nothing more — although Alice watched 
all through the midnight darkness— Ustened to the 
yells of triumph, the shrieks of agony, as the multitude 
burst into the palace and dyed their hands in the blood 
of its defenders; kneeling at the open window, with 
her hands folded on her breast, she passed those hours, 
until the lurid glow of the fires grew sickly in the 
white dawn of morning, until the few straggling 
torches showed nothing but a dull smoky glare in the 
cold twilight — until the rioters, spent with fiiry and 
satiated with destruction, dispersed to the cellars and 
haunts whence most of them had emerged, and the 
deafening uproar sank into distant hollow murmurs, 
llicn she rose, whispering, 

" My God, I thank thee that he was not there ! " 
Of whom did she speak? Of the brother whom she 
shuddered to think might have been in the midst of 
that horrible intoxication of blood, and brought home 
to die in her arms? or of one fiir dearer, who would 
indeed have needed the invulnerability which he was 
fiibled to possess to have ridden unharmed, even at 
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the head of his redoubted horsemen, through that sea 
of fenatics, each and all of whom would have regarded 
his slaughter as a deed of pre-eminent glory and saintly 
heroism? Poor heart, whom didst thou give thanks 
for then? 

Janet certainly did not know, and she never ques- 
tioned Alice. Her affectionate familiarity was, as we 
have said, tempered by a peculiar deference, which 
induced her to respect the reserve maintained by her 
yoimg charge upon certain points; but she held her 
own ideas stedfestly the meanwhile, and became much 
more rooted and grounded in them by the uncon- 
trollable agitation which seized Alice on learning the 
expected arrival in Edinburgh of a small troop of 
horse — all that had remained faithful to Lord Dundee 
of his once numerous and magnificent regiment. The 
news had been brought by one of his own officers— 
our old acquaintance, Fergusson of Craigdarroch, who 
immediately afler his return had openly abandoned the 
King's service, instigated thereto, as was imiversally 
believed, by Sir Robert Laurie of Maxwelton, to whose 
eldest daughter, Anne, he had long been a suitor. All 
the information of which he was master, and which 
had been destined for the conduct of the Jacobites, fell 
thus into the power of their enemies; and wc can 
easily conceive the satisfaction of the Whigs on finding 
that Dundee was reduced by the desertion of his troops 
to comparative helplessness — alone in a strange, almost 
inimical, coimtry — as well as the corresponding depres- 
sion of the Jacobites. Still he was alive, and had 
declared liis solemn intention of not delaying in 
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England one hour longer than was necessary for the 
furtherance of his plans; and, although Craigdarroch's 
treachery had transferred to their opponents all the 
advantages they would have enjoyed in being alone 
aware of the viscount's secret determinations, yet hope 
was far from extinguished, and they looked to his 
advent, and that of Lord Balcarras, as a signal to rally 
round one whom all felt was destined to become the 
Montrose of the new revolution. 

And Alice knew that he was on his homeward road; 
and whether he thought of her what mattered it? 
Why should he? What could she be to him? But he 
would soon breathe the same air — ^his feet would tread 
on the same spots — ^his eyes behold the same scenes as 
hers-Hshe would surely see him; perhaps touch his 
hand, and bask in his smile. He was coming back — 
home ! and with that opiate Alice could sleep in peace, 
and lull her sick heart into transient rest. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

AN OLD SOLDIER. 

That was not to be blamed in the command of the service; it waa a 
disaster of war that Csesar himself could not have prevented, had he 
been there to command. — All^s Well that Ends Well. 

The dead of winter had passed in the scenes which 
we have indicated, and the month of February was 
approaching its close, when the prospect of Lord 
Dundee's retmn assumed a decided, and to many a 
threatening, form. The different parties were on the 
tiptoe of suspense, for all knew him too well to imagine 
that he would consent to settle tamely down under the 
new rigi^ne which was fast consolidating itself; and it 
was certain that, if he raised the standard of resistance, 
hundreds of loyal, sanguine, and adventurous men 
would flock around it, and his presence in Scotland 
become the signal of a civil war. 

Amongst the gentlemen who most eagerly antici* 
pated such a result, and were most prepared to meet 
it, we must mention Captain Ogilvie, with whom the 
reader is already acquainted, and who, having been 
prevented by a lingering illness from accompanying 
his commander to England, was now eating his heart 
away with impatience to resume his duties to the 
sovereign in whose misfortunes he sympathised with 
all the fervour of a genuine Jacobite. He had resolved 
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to adhere to the fortunes of Dundee, cost what it 
would; he only awaited his return to devote his ser- 
vices to the support of any enterprise which that 
nobleman might deem it fitting to undertake on behalf 
of James, and Ogilvie had made every arrangement 
necessary to leave him perfectly at liberty to act when 
called upon. 

He was alone in his own lodging in the Canongate 
one dull day at the end of February, busy with a large 
casket of papers which he was examining, and burning 
piece by piece, but in reality far more inclined to fell 
into fits of moody reverie, and sit with folded arms, 
as each letter he touched awoke some train of melan- 
choly thought. He had sat down and counted the 
cost of his generous adherence to a ruined cause, but 
he could not conceal from liimself that he was about 
to pay no light penalty. His oldest friend Craigdar- 
roch, and the lady of his heart whom he had so nearly 
won, were now cut off from liim — it seemed for ever; 
and, as he coixmiitted letter after letter to the flames, 
he could not help gazing sadly at the perishable tokens, 
as if friendship and love had been scarcely more per- 
manent than these their firagile mementoes. 

He was a very handsome man, this same Ogilvie — 
tall and finely put together, deep-chested, broad- 
shouldered, and long-limbed, with clear blue eyes, a 
quantity of waving, curling black hau', and a remark- 
ably noble and engaging countenance, pleasing in spite 
of the ravages of recent sickness, wliile the aristocratic 
elegance of his person showed itself even through the 
carelessness of his dress, half covered by a long, loose 
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brocaded morning gown. He might have been about 
thirty years of age, to judge by his looks. The room 
he occupied was spacious and well fiimished, for Ogilvie 
was a man of substance, possessing considerable pro- 
perty of his own, in addition to his captaincy in the 
Guards — now a mere nullity, but which had hitherto 
formed no despicable provision for a cadet even of the 
ancient and distinguished house of Airly. 

Noon was already some two hours past, and Ogilvie 
still busy with a few chosen relics of the friend and the 
mistress from whom fate and his own honour were so 
ruthlessly dividing him, when he fancied he heard, 
through the conftised noises without, the beginning of 
a familiar strain to which he had often ridden gaily in 
bygone days. He opened the window and stepped out 
into a sort of balcony formed by the projecting roof of 
a shop or outshot booth below. The notes had ceased, 
but as he bent forward to catch their vibrations they 
sounded again, clear and lively, the favourite march of 
the Guards. The young man's sallow face lighted up, 
and the red blood came proudly to his thin cheek, as 
the gay and martial air rang nearer and nearer, borne 
on the passing wind ; and other ears caught it too, for 
men stopped in the g|;reet to listen, and questioned 
and spoke; some strode on with a firmer step to the 
note of promise, and others clenched a threatening 
hand, and more shook their heads and passed quickly 
by, for all knew whom it announced, and all could 
guess what it heralded. 

" They are come at last 1 " said the soldier to him- 
self 
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" Now, Ogilvie, the die must be cast ! " 

He had closed the window, and was again within the 
room, steady and composed, but with such an effort as 
those can imagine who have at any time of their lives 
done what he was about to do. He sat down, wrote a 
few lines, scaled them, and ordered his servant to 
deliver the missive into no hands but those of Lady 
Jean Gordon herself. It contained his fiirewell. 

He had not long accomplished this task, when the 
clattering of horses' hoofe rattled along the flinty pave- 
ment and pulled up abruptly at his door. The rider 
threw himself from the saddle almost before the 
charger stopped, tossed the reins to a boy, sprang up 
stairs, and was in the room ere Ogilvie could meet him 
at the stair-head. 

" Ogilvie, old friend ! " 

** Welcome back, Crawford ! " 

The comrades grasped each other's hands in silence, 
and looked into each other's faces. Neither gave a 
hopeful or cheering response. 

'* Well!" said the elder at last, "I suppose you 
have as little heart to ask questions as I to answer 
them." 

" I fear so, and yet I have so longed for some real 
and positive information." 

" What do you expect to hear? " asked the veteran 
drilyr 

**I know not. I almost dread to think — and yet 
nothing can be worse than what we have here. Craw- 
ford, is all lost?" 

" For the present, yes." 
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*' Why do you say, for the present ? " 

" Simply because I cannot answer for the future,'* 
said Crawford, throwing down his hat and sword, and 
unfastening his belt. 

*' There are no hopes of the King's return? no 
promises of his arrival here to take his cause into his 
own keeping?" 

" None whatever. William of Orange is King of 
England, and tcill be King of Scotland as soon as ever 
our respectable lickspittles of the forthcoming Conven- 
tion — curse it and them ! — can find means of concoct- 
ing a petition abject enough to express the greatness 
of their duty, loyalty, gratitude, admiration — and all 
the rest of it." 

And Crawford thereupon threw himself into a large 
leathern arm-chair, invoking, in terms we feel no call 
to record, something of the direst and most balefid 
nature on the present and future welfare of various 
individuals of high rank who had been foremost in 
their protestations of devotion to the new sovereign. 

" But in England ? " began Ogilvie. 

'* Chaos come again— that's all." 

The younger gentleman had seated himself also, 
with an expression of countenance in which indigna- 
tion struggled with exceeding depression — and so they 
continued for some little while. 

" I must trespass upon your hospitality, Ogilvie,'' 
said his comrade, " having fasted since five o'clock this 
morning. Six-and-forty miles in this keen air make 
light work of the short and scanty refection which I 
tried hard to imagine breakfest, and Dundee hath come 
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liither in such fiery haste, that such superfluities as 
eating and drinking appeared to slip his memory com- 
pletely." 

Ogilvie gave his orders, and Crawford was not slack 
to do honour to the excellent viands set before him, 
attacking each in turn with a keenness which spoke 
highly for his appetite, and a despatch and steadiness 
which would not have discredited the celebrated Cap- 
tain Dalgetty while engaged in la)ring in provant. 
The worthy dragoon had not lived fifty- six years in 
this troublous world, and nearly forty of those in hard 
military service, without acquiring a suflScient share of 
that imperturbable carelessness which casts away the 
gravest cares when not absolutely compelled to bear 
them, and never suffers mental perplexities of any kind 
to interfere with thedue enjoyment of such creature com- 
forts as can be snatched in the course of a turbulent and 
adventurous way of life. He was a brave, honourable, 
and by no means imfeeling, man — but he was at the 
same time a mere soldier, or little beyond — and looked 
at things fi:om a soldier's point of view — lived gaily 
on firom day to day, trusting to fate, chance, or Provi- 
dence to settle the morrow's business for him, and never, 
or very rarely, disquieting himself permanently about 
what could not be remedied. There was a good deal 
of the Gascon in his composition, and altogether he 
formed an excellent tjrpe of those gentlemen soldiers 
of fortune with whom Scotland abounded, and who for 
long years after this period recruited the armies of 
France with the finest troops and best officers that ever 
sold themselves for blinded loyalty to sustain the 
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worst cause that can draw a brave man's sword &om 
its sheath. 

Ogilvie, who was in every respect a superior stamp 
of nature — more susceptible, more /ar, though perhaps 
less quick sighted, and infinitely more chivalrous 
— could not comprehend the happy egotism with 
which, in the thick of the imnumbered anxieties 
which attended the breaking-up of a whole system of 
government— at the first hour of their re-union after a 
period so firaught with dangers, interests, and misfor- 
tunes, Crawford could sit before him, asking for no 
accounts of the state of affairs at home, vouchsafing 
no narrative of what his Mend was so intensely de- 
sirous to know, until he had made his meal as coolly 
as if he had been quietly ensconced in his snug old 
quarters at Lucky Barnard's in the Cowgate. Neither 
could Ogilvie discover any appearance of mental de- 
jection or melancholy foreboding on his comrade's 
bronzed and lively features; his bright, grey, hawk- 
eyes were as piercing as ever, his sarcastic smile as 
ready and frequent, his speech as cool and matter-of- 
fact, so that the young man positively began to enter- 
tain an indistinct idea that Crawford must have some 
news to tell more encouraging than what he had 
as yet imparted. But he was speedily imdeceived 
when the veteran, settling himself comfortably with his 
feet to the fire, and bringing a flask of capital Spanish 
wine within convenient distance, began under its 
generous inspiration to relate in detail some of the 
more important features of their march to the South, 
and its useless, nay fatal, termination. 

VOL. II. O 
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Ogilvie had indulged but little hope from the outset, 
and that little vanished before his comrade had spoken 
for ten minutes. His noble heart sunk as he heard 
how regiment after regiment had abandoned the royal 
standard, how men whom all had hitherto regarded as 
without fear and without reproach had fellen away 
like decayed leaves from an autimm bough, or rotten 
fruit which drops at a breath, betrajdng its unseen 
corruption — ^how the unhappy James had fled twice 
from the palace of his forefethers, deserted by every 
blood relation, and most heartlessly of all by his own 
weak and in&tuated daughter. His breast heaved, 
his eye flashed, and internally he vowed that, come 
what might, his life should be devoted to the righting 
of this great wrong, the avenging of this cruel usurpa- 
tion. 

As Crawford proceeded, gaining no slight amount 
of animation and rough eloquence from the more per- 
sonal nature of his subject, to describe the gradual dis- 
solution and mutiny of the Life Guard, Ogilvie could 
scarcely contain himself. This corps had always been 
held as the most thoroughly royalist in the whole 
army — Jacobite quand meme — ^and was regarded as 
most completely attached to its colonel, Lord Dundee 
— ^it had always been a favourite and favoured regi- 
ment with the King, and its desertion of his cause was 
a heavy blow to that sovereign's intereste in Scotland, 
as well as a source of indescribable shame to the scanty 
remnant which had escaped the contagion and re- 
mained under the orders of their commander. 

'' And all these have indeed left us? '' said Ogilvie, 
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when Crawford had concluded his enumeration of their 
former comrades who had gone over to the Prince of 
Orange, one well-known and friendly name after 
another meeting his ear, until the black list comprised 
almost all the men of any distinction in its ranks, 
from the lieutenant-colonel downwards. *' How many 
have we still?" 

" Of rank and file, my own troop and part of yours 
— of the oflBicers, our two honourable selves, Cunning- 
hame, Bruce, Lindsay, and Fergusson." 

Ogilvie's cheek lost the little colour with which dis- 
gust and indignation had tinged it, and his brow con* 
tracted. 

** Strike off that last name from your catalogue of 
the loyal," he said gloomily, ** it has no longer a right 
to stand there." 

" Who? Fergusson?" exclaimed Crawford in amaze^ 
ment, '* has he ?" 

*' Perjured himself?" said Ogilvie, finishing the 
sentence, *' Yes!" 

'* Damnation !" exclaimed Crawford fiiriously, '* the 
very devil has broke loose amongst us, I think I I 
should as easily have suspected mjrself of becoming a 
traitor as Craigdarroch ! When was it? Does he 
avow it publicly?" 

*' He had not been a week in Edinburgh before the 
fact became notorious; but I have only seen him once 
myself, on the second day after his return. I was then 
confitned to my bed, from which I have only risen 
these ten days; and, with such intentions working in 
his brain, you may well trow that be did not seek my 

o2 
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society. But one word will tell you more than a 
hundred sentences of explanation — ^he is the affianced 
husband of Anne Laurie of Maxwelton." 

Crawford struck his iron-shod heel upon the flooi, 
but he laughed sharply, scornfully at the same 
time. 

" Pshaw ! " said he, "one more one less, what oddsj? 
You look downcast, Ogilvie; take it more coolly, man, 
who knows but you may be the next yourself ? " 

" I have not your stoical philosophy. Captain Craw- 
ford,'^ replied the young officer, with some displeasure. 
" I cannot at one moment vent imprecations on a 
friend's shame, and the next dismiss it with a jest. 
Craigdarroch was my oldest companion — ^we have 
spent years together, known each other's secrets, been 
almost as brothers. At Sedgemoor we charged rein 
to rein; and, when I was flung from my horse, and 
was about to lose my life by the scythes and flails of 
the ruffianly English peasants, he rescued me, and 
brought me off* sound in life and limb. You know all 
this as well as I do." 

*' He has disgraced himself," was Crawford's coM 
reply, as he tasted a fresh glass of the rich liquor be- 
side him. 

" And that is the deepest wound of all," said the 
gallant Ognvie, regretfuUy. 

Crawford shrugged his shoulders, elevated his eye- 
brows, and resumed his story where he had lefl it. 

** In the midst of the first ferment of discontent, 
Dundee rejoined us from London, and his arrival 
checked the mischief a little^ although he did not de- 
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eeive himself for a moment as to the real state of things 
both with the King and ourselves — and they looked 
black. We were not living at free quarters, mind 
you; helping oneself was strictly forbidden, in fact it 
would have been destruction to risk it; rations grew 
scarce, no pay had been issued since we left Scotland, 
and the orders for service which we all hoped for, and 
which would have set everything to rights at once, 
never came. Dundee did not flinch; his words and 
looks might have put confidence and enthusiasm into 
stones; but I never saw any human being so like a 
caged tiger. I have known him spend the whole 
night on foot, pacing up and down his room with his 
hands clenched behind his back, and a look on his face 
that has often made me wish he had been within arm's 
length of William of Nassau's throat. I would not 
have bet a bodle on that worthy's chances of wearing 
the crown of England." 

" * Crawford,' said the colonel to me once afi^er I had 
been receiving his orders for the day, ' all these pre- 
cautions are necessary to keep up some efficiency and 
subordination amongst us; but, unless something is 
done, and that right speedily, to counteract the spread 
of disaflfection, we shall fall to pieces like a rope of 
eand.' 

" It seemed likely enough, and my only wonder is 
that our fellows should have held together so long in 
face of the examples set them ; for, by this time, every 
man of that infamous scoimdrel Douglas's division had 
been transferred to his Highness the Stadtholder, ex- 
cept the Royals, who held their own at Ipswich. The 
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Dutch liad forced Twyford Bridge in the teeth of a 
regiment of English cavaby, a troop of Dunmore's 
dragoons, and three hundred Irish, who had been left, 
like ourselves, utterly without orders, and, in uncer- 
tainty how to act for the best, retreated upon Beading, 
where they found themselves between two fires, for 
the townsfolk rose against them. The English be- 
haved tolerably well, but the rascally savages of Irish 
turned tail at the first glimpse of a Dutch uniform; 
and, but for the gallantry of our Scots lads, not a man 
would have escaped to tell the news. As it was, the 
whole detachment broke up, and spread over the fiice of 
the country; Dunmore himself brought in the tidings 
to Watford, 

" That very night two men, a sergeant and corpo- 
ral of your own troop, Ogilvie— Cunninghame was in 
charge of it — ^were caught in the attempt at desertion. 
On being captured, they boldly declared themselves 
weary of a service in which there was neither plunder, 
pay, nor fighting, and had wished to better their for* 
tunes by offering their valuable assistance to his High 
and Mightiness William of Orange." 

'* WeU," asked OgUvie, *^ what said Dundee? " 
" Said? devilish little I there was nothing to say, ex- 
cept simply ordering them to be suspended fi'om two 
delightfiUly convenient beams just outside his own quar- 
ters. The fellows protested a good deal, and entreated 
to be shot, alleging that they were both gentlemen 
bom; but Dundee coolly answered — ^with that smile of 
his that alwajB makes my blood run cold — that traitors 
were not gentlemen, but dogs, and as such should be 
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hung. So, with no more ado, the provost-marshal 
clapped his hands on their distinguished shoulders, 
and his hempen cravat round their high-bom thrap- 
pies, and, half an hour after their capture, they were 
both swinging merrily in the market-place of Wat- 
ford." 

" Good justice and prompt !" said Ogilvie, with a 
fiery gleam in his blue eyes like the flash of polished 
steel. " What effect had the example? " 

" Oh, the very best — ^for a short time. No soldier 
minds the chance of an honest bidlet^ or the taste of a 
good broadsword edge, but our necks have an odd 
aversion to such close embraces as St. Johnstone's 
tippet gives; my nightmare always takes the form of 
strangulation. Besides, soon afl«r, our spirits were 
somewhat refreshed by the prospect of emerging from 
the stagnation in which we were rotting, and the pre- 
valent notion was that we should be marched to 
London — and there, supported by the Royals, make a 
determined effort to protect James from the rebels and 
the Dutch. Dundee had received conmiands from 
His Majesty to repair with Linlithgow, Dunmore, and 
all our principal officers to Uxbridge^ there to concert 
the first measures for taking the offensive. Those were 
the terms, express and explicit, and they were a strong 
cordial to all who, like myself, prefer fighting with 
realities to being haunted by shadows — ^and, if they 
must meet ruin, would &in see it embodied in good 
solid flesh and bone. 

^^ Dundee's fierce impatience was so great, that on 
the day appointed we reached the rendezvous— an old 
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country house on the outskirts of the snug little town — 
long before the hour fixed by His Majesty to meet ua. 
But when that hour came and passed, we began to look 
blank, and, in the midst of our conjectures as to the 
delay, a courier dashed along the London road — 
coming firom thence. He seemed to have ridden for 
dear life — ^his horse was bloody with spurring — ^reeking 
with foam and sweat on that bitter December night — 
he could not have driven it a mile fiirther. 

*' The man was an English trooper, sent by the 
Earl of Feversham with dispatches for Dundee. 

*' You could have heard a pin drop as the colonel 
broke the seal — and read straight through — rather 
slowly too— the letter which we all guessed had come 
instead of our master. 

"I am not a fanciful man, Ogilvie, nor, Heaven 
knows, a very impressionable one, but I don't mind con- 
fessing that I had rather not see again such a face as 
his was just then. It grew so lividly pale — so abso- 
lutely ghastly — that young Glencarrig exclaimed — 

*' * My lord — for God's sake ! Is the King dead? ' 

" The same idea had occurred to myself. He did 
not answer, but looked full at me — ^at him — his hands 
shaking, his eyes blazing like red-hot coals, his lips 
almost blue. Then, crushing up the letter in his hand, 
he set his foot upon it, as if he would gladly have 
annihilated the universe with it. 

** * Is the King dead? ' said every voice there. 

" * Better so — I Buin, disgrace, perdition ' he 

pointed to the thing lying at his feet — ^turned away from 
US all — threw himself into a «eat, covering his face 
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with his hands, trembling firom head to foot like a 
lightened woman, and burst into tears. 

** A child might have knocked me down, a Dutch- 
man might have shot me point-blank, a Whig might 
have hit me in the fece, any earthly thing might 
have happened, and I should not have stirred a finger. 
I know not what the others thought, but I was 
petrified. I thought Surprise and I had long ago 
parted company, but it seems her firolicsome ladyship 
had resolved to treat me to a trick of her fancy; and 
there I stood, astonished to that pitch, that I would 
rather have been in front of a battery, the cannoniers 
at their pieces with lighted matches, than where I 
was. Glcncarrig, who alone seemed to have retained 
some presence of mind, took the letter firom me at last, 
and read aloud the contents." 

*' And they were-—?" asked Ogilvie, eagerly 
bending towards his friend. 

*' First and foremost the intelligence of the King's 
flight, — and that alone was paralysing. Calculatii^ 
firom the route he had taken and the date of the 
dispatch, he had by that time reached the coast, so that 
the most energetic attempts to follow and detain him 
would have been waste of time. And, while we were 
staring at each other in a dismay which was all the 
greater that our hopes had been at boiling-heat before, 
the second half of the letter gave us the coup de grace. 
The Earl of Feversham, by his Majesty's commands, 
laid upon Dundee the positive injunction to attempt 
nothing in his favour, but to disband his own regiment 
and all other troops belonging to his division, and 
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retire peaceably, only reserving a claim to the services 
of the Scottish officers whenever an occasion might 
offer for his Majesty to reassume his rights, abdicated 
for the present under the pressure of circumstances. 

" That was the sense, if I have not used the precise 
words. Dunmore was outrageous, Linlithgow like a 
man who had Just seen a thunderbolt fall at his feet, 
yoimg Glencarrig almost frantic with rage and morti- 
fication, but Dundee stopped them all short. I think 
I see him, as pale as his own cravat, speaking in a thick, 
hard voice, between his closed teeth. 

" ' Gentlemen, you came hither for orders — ^you have 
them; which of you intends to obey them?' 

" We could only wait what he intended to do, and 
said so, with three or four dissentient voices; one 
of those, strange to say, Dunmore's, These began 
confusedly to urge the impracticability of setting the 
royal orders at defiance, and seemed decidedly of 
opinion that any ftirther efforts to swim against the 
stream would be fiiiitless, and bring only ridicule, per- 
haps danger^ upon all concerned. 

" ' Who is it speaks thus in an assembly of soldiers 
and gentlemen ? ' said Dundee. ' Never with my con- 
sent shall one man quit the King's standard until he 
confirm with his own lips an order I toill not believe 
to be of his ^ving. We will be truer to him than he 
has been to himself, and, if my followers betray me in 
front of the foe, on their souls be my blood and their 
own I Let those who are ready to barter their country's 
honour and their own conscience for safety stand forth 
now and show themselves, that we, the loyal, may 
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know them for what they are; let all who love Scot^ 
land, King James, and Dundee, show it now if they 
ever did ! ' 

" Young Glencarrig, who had held a little aloof — 
being a fine lad, as modest as he is brave — stepped 
across to the colonel's side, without a word. Claver* 
house took up the Earl of Feversham's letter, and tore 
it into a hundred pieces. 

*' ' Now gentlemen,' said he, with such a glance as 
King James could never have matched, * do you 
understand? Follow or stay, be good men or traitors 
as you list, you know my resolve. And be witnesses 
all to what I promise, on the &ith of a man whose 
lips have known neither vaunt nor lie, that, if I live 
to regain my native land, William of Orange shall 
bitterly rue the day that he made our King a house- 
less wanderer, and drew firom the eyes of Dundee team 
which stain like blood and scorch like fire where they 
fell ! Glencarrig, Crawford, Linlithgow I who is with 
me? To horse, true fidends, and back to Watford, 
lest the enemy sow tares while we sleep." 

'' I saw, or felt, that some stood there in whom tlie 
tares had been already sown, and were ready to bear 
seed at any moment, but Dundee's passion swept all 
before it. I do not suppose Umt there was one single 
man present who would have dared to cross his path, 
as he left that ill-omened house. We mounted in dead 
silence; but, before we came in sight of Watford, three 
of our little company were missing." 

* * Most passing strange I " mused Ogilvie. " My ears 
must surely play me fidse I I can hardly conceive such 
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a scene. What shame and passion must that have 
been which could wring tears from him ! " 

** I give you the fects as I saw them. I never pre- 
tended to understand them," replied Crawford, " But 
mark me, Ogilvie, he never will forgive that, Fot 
every drop that fell from his proud eyes that night 
William of Nassau and his crew will pay a heavy 
ransom — ^he might forgive another's crime, he will 
never forget his own weakness. Do you think I do 
not know him? " 

Ogilvie seemed about to make some remark, but 
stopped himself and requested his friend to continue. 

" Our night's adventures were not over yet, for, as 
we reached the first outlying pickets, we were greeted 
by the advice that news had been brought by the 
country-people of a body of five thousand Dutch (said 
to be commanded by his Highnesses half-cousin Auver- 
querque) being on its way to attack Dundee's division* 
The intelligence roused him like a lion, or the war- 
horse snuflSng the battle, but unluckily it proved false; 
we were not destined to any such good fortune as a 
skirmish, much less a pitched encoimter in open day. 
It kept us xmder arms all night however, but whether 
the information had been originally true, exaggerated^ 
or entirely a fiction of the Southrons, I can't say." 

" I suppose the object of the report was to create an 
alarm, and, if possible, take our troops unawares," said 
Ogilvie. 

'* Possibly, and doubtless any symptom of fear or 
confusion on our part would have encouraged the 
townsfolk to emulate the hospitable example of their 
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iieighbours of Reading; but, as their plot had failed 
of its eflfect, they thought it best not to risk their 
town to the tender mercies of Dundee, and kept pretty 
close in their shells, which was the wisest thing they 
could do, for in the colonel's mood just then " 

Crawford broke off — ^finishing with a low laugh^ 
and a most significant whistle. 

** They little knew the men with whom they had to 
deal. We were already much weakened by repeated 
desertions, and during our few hours' journey twenty 
men had stolen off imder the orders of Duncan; but we 
mustered gallantly, and drew out before the town in 
grand style. There were white faces in Watford 
streets as we rode by, Ogilvie, I promise you — the 
citizens expected nothing less than sack and pillage, 
fire and sword, which would inevitably have been their 
portion to drink, upon the first hostile demonstration; 
but they kept on their good behaviour, and Claver'se 
was graciously pleased to let them sleep soundly in their 
cosy gudewives' arms. Nothing would have suited me 
better myself, for it was a fearful night of wind, hail, 
and biting firost, and day had broken before we were 
dismissed to quarters. I had been nearly eighteen 
hours in the saddle, so I just laid me down without 
undressing, and was revelling in all the luxury of first 
sleep and pleasant dreams, when behold, some one 
awoke me with a sharp call and shake of the shoulder- 
there was the colonel at my bedside. I didn't bless 
him, foi de gentiUiomme. 

" ' Fresh despatches come in, Crawford,' says he. 
' My Lord Balcarras has arrived in London.' 
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'* * I wish he would have left me time for a few hours' 
rest, colonel/ says I, sulkily enough I dare say, for I 
was half drunk with sleep, and did'nt know whether I 
stood on my head or my heels — ^it exasperated me to 
see liini so ready and cool, as unruffled as if he had 
just come in firom a review. He tossed me a paper 
which he held, an epistle firom the Prince of Orange, 
couched in truly royal terms of condescension, assuring 
Dundee of his protection, on condition of our keeping 
perfectly quiet, and not stirring firom the cantonments 
until further orders firom himself I ' 

** * You intend to comply, of course, my lord,^ 
said L 

" * Of course,' said he. * His Highness is running 
np a &ir score with me, and this piece of upstart inso- 
lence may go down with the rest. The parricidal 
usurper is intoxicated, I suppose, with the triiunph of 
his fidl-blown treachery, or I hardly think he would 
have had the effix>ntery to pen such a letter to me I I 
shall start for London within an hour.' 

** I knew what this meant. Drumlanrig had left us 
a month before, the major was sick, and the command 
devolved into my hands as senior captain; there was 
nothing for it but to obey and do my best. We 
learned that Dundee had met Balcarras in London, and 
both had had one last interview with James; but that 
all their endeavours to persuade him to act with any- 
thing like decision had utterly failed, notwithstanding 
the re-action in the popular mind which had been 
shown on his return firom the coast. With that news 
the last flicker of hope was extinguished; discipline, 
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fidelity, loyally, were thrown to the winds, and, by the 
time I received Dundee's orders to collect the remainder 
of our men for an immediate return to Scotland, it 
amounted to forty-seven, including myself." 

" What had become of the rest? " 

'* Partially disbanded, or rather deserted. What 
was left in any available shape had passed under the 
colours of Mackay of Scoury, major-general in the 
Dutch service, and commander of the Scots Brigade in 
that same, if it please you, mine honourable Mend." 

Ogilvie rose firom his place by the fireside, threw 
down the cane with which he had been turning over 
the wood and peats on the hearth until it was half 
consumed itself, and walked away to the window, 
tmable at the moment to ask any more questions, for 
his heart was swelling with shame at the treachery of 
his comrades, with admiration of Dundee, and a ve- 
hement desire to show him that the rare virtue of 
fidelity was not quite among things gone by. If he 
had needed any stimulus to self-sacrifice, any motive 
for loyalty, especially when that loyalty implied ad- 
herence to his old commander, Crawford's narrative 
would have supplied it; but his brave and ardent 
spirit had within itself the chivalry which loves to 
cling to a falling cause, and willingly embraces misfor- 
tune when it presents itself in the garb of duty. 

" I will go ' with you immediately," said he, in a 
voice of calm decision; " I will prove to him that, had 
Ogilvie been by his side, one name more might have 
been added to the muster-roll which was called over 
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on that dark day when he turned his face to the 
Scottish border. Where is Dundee? " 

** At his own lodging. He dismounted there, recom- 
mending us to hold ourselves in readiness for any 
emergency. Balcarras is with him, and the Earl of 
Dunfermline expected." 

'* Where did you leave Dunmore? " 

** In England," replied Crawford drily, and Ogil- 
vie abstained from any further inquiry; he knew what 
the answer conveyed. 

He quitted the room, and came back in a short time 
dressed in his imiform, which he had assumed with a 
sort of pride in his right to wear it, and in defiance of 
the unpopularity which attached to it now that the 
regiment wa^ nothing more than a name. It became 
him well; but Crawford could not help noticing ad he 
entered the ravages which a long sickness had made 
in the yoimg man's fine, athletic frame. 

Ogilvie took his hat and rapier; Crawford leisurely 
finished his wine, and the two gentlemen set out to- 
gether. 

" Ogilvie," said the elder gravely, as they 'paced 
along, ** are you in sober earnest prepared to risk your 
all on so desperate a chance as this venture of 
Dundee's?" 

** If you mean to ask whether I am prepared to 
stand by him in whatever he may undertake to avenge 
or restore our unhappy and outraged monarch, most 
certainly yes ; but I have yet to learn how far this resolve 
may lead me." 
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** That is the very pith and marrow of the whole 
question," replied Crawford; ''but the case lies in a 
nutshell, which I will crack for you, if you have not 
already done so for yourself. Here, the cause is a hope- 
less one ; and, although Claverhouse puts a brave face on 
the matter, he knows, and I know, and we all know, 
that the very utmost we can eflfect is to gain time — to 
put such a drag on the Convention's wheels as may pre- 
vent their settling anjrthing irrevocably, or assembling 
any military force. Now I am aware that Dundee 
holds a commission under the King's hand, wrung 
from him in that last journey to London, empowering 
him to use his own discretion on the royal behalf, and 
authorising any measure he may think expedient. Of 
this he will certainly avail himself in the most im- 
limited sense ; and, if we are to justify our claim to be 
considered loyal subjects, it must be at the price of a 
retreat to the Highlands, and everything that may 
follow. As to the odds of such an imdertaking to 
ourselves, there is little to choose between success and 
defeat. For my part, I put no trust in the gratitude 
of princes, supposing the former to reward our exer- 
tions. In the latter event, I suppose I need not en- 
large upon the probabilities, not forgetting to take 
into account that failure or victory hang upon the life 
of Dundee, and that life on the hair's-breadth flight of 
a random bullet. I hope that is concise and candid. 
Now comes my query — Have you considered all this?" 

** I answer by another," replied Ogilvie. *' To 
what purpose do you, of all men, lay such considera- 
tions before me as if to tempt me back, when your 
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own example preaches so loudly agamst sentiments 
singular on your tongue? " 

" Why? because, if you had been any other man 
than John Ogilvie, I should have been morally con- 
vinced that all the pros and cons had been weighed 
fifty times over, and the resolution taken on the side 
which offers most advantages; with you it is exactly 
the reverse. Now I am but a rusty, weather-beaten 
old corslet, without kith or kin, save my nephew, 
young Davie there ; and, being such, it matters devilish 
little where old Ludovic Crawford lays his bones, 
whether in Southern mould or on some Highland 
corrie; but you are young and wealthy, Ogilvie, with 
everything about you worth enjoying. Look before 
you leap, or you may find yourself casting longing 
looks behind, like Lot's wife, and with about as 
profitable a result." 

** Crawford, you are incomprehensible to-day I " ex- 
claimed the young soldier hastily. " I tell you that 
I know to the last plack what this determination costs 
me, and none shall ever say that they heard me make 
a moan over all I have sacrificed (it is much — ^more per- 
haps than you wot of) in my King's cause. Why 
would you try to make me believe that you have no 
higher incentive than an old soldier's stoical indiffer- 
ence to sustain you? " 

" Well, my lad," said Crawford with an odd smile, 
•* you are welcome to make a martyr and hero of me 
if you can. I confess that I never could turn Whig — 
it isn't a condition for a gentleman — and would rather 
eat rye bread and half-boiled cow with the wild Bed- 
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shanks (which is my idea of puigatorj) than sit out a 
five-hours' preaching fi'om some lantern-jawed testifier, 
or stand clothed with a white sark to do penance for my 
sins, in case I chanced to be caught kissing a pair 
of cherry lips, or allowed myself to be more than 
just soberly and decorously bewitched by a pair of 
black eyes. Besides, I have known Claver'se twenty 
years, served with him fifteen, and under him ten. 
I have watched him through his life, fi*om the first 
campaign he ever saw fire — ^fit>m the bravest, most 
reckless, and headstrong youngster that ever drew 
blade, into what he now is; and it would grieve me, 
old drumstick that I am, to lose sight of him until he 
or I quit the stage." 

" And I will share his &te," said Ogilvie resolutely. 
" I have lost my bosom fiiend; I have parted fi*om the 
woman I love; when those are gone, worldly gear 
and pleasures slip away uncared for." 

** Don't despise them over much, yoimg man," re- 
plied the veteran reprovingly; "men and women may 
be &ise fi*om first to last, but caroluses are very real 
goods indeed, and lands made for better ends than to 
be confiscated." 

Conversing in this manner, they had proceeded a 
considerable way, and Ogilvie, with his hands behind 
him, his hat slouched, and his eyes bent on the pave- 
ment, was trying to avoid any outward recognition of 
the &ct that the sedan chair of Lady Jean Gordon 
was moving along parallel to them. That of Mistress 
Anne Laurie advanced in an opposite direction, and 
the gentleman who escorted it, leaving the two belles 
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to an exchange of compliments, came towards the 
comrades, holding out his hand. 

"Delighted to see you looking so well, my dear 
Ogilvie; among the Uving again, eh? Crawford, by 
aU that's holy!" 

Crawford, more politic and less susceptible than his 
friend, returned Fergusson's salutation, and accepted 
his congratulations on a safe return, although rather 
drily; but Ogilvie stepped back, drew himself up, and 
said, without the least show of accepting the proffered 
hand — 

" We are strangers, Mr. Fergusson; and from this 
minute oblige me by remembering it." 

** Hoity toity! why — what the devil!" exclaimed 
Craigdarroch, " what heroics are these? Your brain 
is weak still with your fever, my good fellow. What's 
the matter with him, Crawford?" 

He tried to laugh the affront off, but very unsuc- 
cessfully. He was galled, and showed it. 

" Ask him yourself, you know him best," said 
Crawford, and he saxmtered on, leaving the two young 
men together. 

** So ! I see what it is," said Fergusson sullenly. 
** It seems that a man is not at liberty to change his 
opinions, as his betters have done before him, without 
being insidted to his face in the public streets." 

** I offered you no insult. Laird of Craigdarroch, by 
simply desiring you to consider me a stranger hence- 
forth. I repeat that desire, and shall if needfiil enforce 
it. I have heard it said that any man may be bought 
if you can pay high enough; but I never suspected 
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that the price of my oldest comrade's honour would be 
a woman's favour/' 

'' A man has a right to take his happiness where he 
finds it," retorted Fergusson doggedly. 

** But not to sell himself to purchase it," replied the 
proud Ogilvie. " Pass on your way, Mr. Fergusson, 
we have nothing more to say to each other. If your 
choice of life brings you no more happiness than it 
has done credit, I shall have no fear of your disloyal 
treachery lacking its due reward." 

He walked on, and did not so much as touch his 
hat to the discomfited laird, who had cut but a poor 
figure in this little scene. 

** Have you settled him?" asked Crawford. 
" We have parted," replied Ogilvie; " and I would 
rather forget how. Let the subject drop, Crawford, if 
you love me. I think you spoke just now of the Earl 
of Glencarrig? I knew not that he had left Edin- 
burgh." 

" He was with us during the whole winter," said 
Crawford. ** Eather a sudden move, arising, I hear, 
from some love-affair with a girl below him in station. 
I imagine his lady-mother handed him over to the 
colonel for safe keeping out of mischief. Yes, he was 
Dundee's shadow, and his lordship seems very fond of 
the lad. My nephew Lindsay is quite a gossip of his; 
they are about the same age. By token, too, there 
they are together. Look at yoimg Glencarrig, Ogilvie ; 
would you have recognised him?" 

The last words were spoken in a lower key, for they 
were now at the open door of the viscount's lodging. 
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and in the hall stood the two young men, waiting for 
some message or order, and conversing the while. 

Lindsay was not in the least altered since we last 
saw him; his bright blue eyes, light hair, and fiaii 
complexion, the latter a little embrowned by son and 
exposure, gave him the same look of boyish gaiety as 
ever, and his rather delicate countenance still wore 
that perfect serenity and unclouded brightness which 
can never exist save where life has not yet been 
grasped in its realities. But the change in Lord 
Glencarrig*8 exterior was so striking, that Ogilvie, 
who had not been intimate with him, was obliged 
to admit that he would have had some trouble in 
recalling the stripling he had known under the form 
of the soldierly and rather dignified looking youth 
before him. 

In &ct, the five short months which had intervened 
since the earl quitted Edinburgh might have been as 
many years. The brilliant fireshness of a complexion 
which formerly rivalled that of his beautifiil sister had 
become paler and more bronzed, the lines of his face 
had lengthened and sunk, the eyes were more deeply 
set beneath the strongly-lined brows, and the mould 
of his irregular but expressive features was more thin, 
marked, and angular; besides which, the purple down 
which had barely shaded his upper lip had now in- 
creased to a well-grown moustache of raven black. Nor 
was there any vestige left in his attire of the elaborate, 
the almost excessive, elegance in which he had once re- 
joiced. A plain buff coat, closely belted, hose of dark 
murrey-coloured dothi long riding-boots and gloves 
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reaching almost to the elbow, a grey beaver with a 
single white feather, composed it; and when we add 
that he wore a simple lawn cravat, a sword-belt clear 
from all suspicion of embroidery, and a serviceable 
steel-hilted rapier, it may be easier for the reader to 
picture to himself the singular metamorphosis which 
had taken place. 

The change was scarcely a pleasant one to see; not 
that his new air of grave manliness did not sit well on 
him, or that in person and feature he was not deci- 
dedly improved, but that it is never otherwise than 
painfiil to witness the inroads of this world*s cares 
and griefs upon any human being. So thought 
Ogilvie, and, with a dim recollection of certain con- 
tradictory reports concerning the young nobleman's 
imfortunate attachment, &ncied he could distinctly 
read on the &ce he scanned the marks of a yet un- 
healed wound. It was a suffering with which in his 
present state of mind he was peculiarly fitted to sym- 
pathize, and, finding his frank advances as frankly 
met, he was in a few minutes conversing as confiden- 
tially and easily with Lord Glencarrig as if they had 
been fiiends for years. 

It was with some surprise that Ogilvie listened to 
the clear, energetic, sensible language of the earl. His 
extreme youth, and the character for easy simplicity 
which he had generally borne, had not prepared his 
new acquaintance to expect ideas so extended, and 
resolutions so vigorous; but he soon began to perceive 
in all this the influence of Lord Dundee's mind, and 
the early maturity which his cousin's had already 
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attained, from a constant effort to become worthy of 
the trust reposed in him. Ogilvie's liking was now 
no longer confined to a mere attraction of fellow* 
feeling, but was largely tempered with esteem, and 
satisfaction at having met with one in whose heart his 
own sentiments were reciprocated. Lord Glencarrig 
on his own side knew much of Ogilvie from the testi- 
mony of their mutual friend Lindsay, and was resolved 
to lose no time in cementing the intimacy which 
seemed likely to arise between them. In a few words 
each understood the other's situation, and each knew, 
although neither confessed, that beyond and above 
what they so cheerfully resigned for duty's sake there 
was one loss to which all others were light. But they 
were two brave men, and, standing as they did on the 
threshold of a dark ftiture, wasted no time in vain 
regrets, no courage in weak lamentations. 

** I thank God," said the yoxmg earl reverently, 
" that in the ruin which I invoke on my own head I 
am not compelled to involve those dearest to me, and 
who could ill bear poverty and privation. My mother's 
dowry is beyond the reach of these greedy myrmidons 
of William's ; and my sister's portion — a large and fair 
estate — ^lies in France. They would never, I am well 
assured, have permitted me to forsake the path of 
ho;iour for their sakes; but Heaven only knows how 
thorny the dread of their sufferings would have made 
that path to me ! Now, come weal come woe ! I am 
ready for either." 

*'Your hand, my lord!" said Ogilvie, colouring 
with generous pleasure. " I have this very day lost a 
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friend, and I now find another, if you will honour me 
by becoming so. We are both devoted to the same 
object — ^we both have left much behind us, you even 
more than I — ^let us march side by side, shoulder to 
shoulder, as good comrades ought." 

*' The honour done is rather to me, who have no 
claim to that of Mr. Ogilvie's friendship," replied the 
young earl, warmly; and Lindsay coming up to them 
at that instant, the three shook hands simultaneously, 
with expressions of mutual regard. 

Crawford and Ogilvie then proceeded to Lord 
Ihmdee's apartments, where the Earls of Dunfermline 
and Balcarras, with two or three other Jacobite gen* 
tlemen of rank, were assembled to concert means of 
communicating with the Duke of Gordon, and in- 
ducing him to postpone Ms design of surrendering the 
castle. We need not stop to describe the cordial wel- 
come extended to Ogilvie by his commander, or the 
details of a conference of which the results became 
visible at a later period, but will follow Lord Glen- 
carrig and Lindsay, and mention a trifling occurrence 
which, like most other straws, indicated with some 
distinctness the direction in which a particular wind 
was blowing, with unmistakeable prognostics of a 
rising storm. 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

TENDER AND TRUE. 

Aimer pour etre aim6, c^est de rhomme; 
Mais aimer pour aimer, o'*e8t presque de I'ange. 

Lahartine. 

Lindsay and Glencarrig, to whom Lord Dundee had 
entrusted the delivery of certain important missives 
which prudence forbade confiding to meaner -messen- 
gers, had concluded their embassy, and were return- 
ing, just as the evening closed in, towards the former's 
lodgings in the Blackfiiars Wynd, which Glencarrig 
intended to share with him, instead of repairing to his 
own solitary mansion. They were ascending the lower 
part of the Canongate, after lingering sadly round 
the blackened, dismantled ruins of the beauttful abbey 
chapel, when the earl said, 

** I have one more letter to deliver, which I rxmst 
not forget, firom my dear sister Flora to a fiiend of 
hers who lives hard by." 

There was little chance oi' his forgetting that in his 
breast he held what might so soon lay on that of Alice, 
be touched by her fingers, perhaps pressed to her lips 
— his hand was resting upon the letter, which he 
clasped with feverish closeness, as if he could not bear 
to part with it; although the train of ideas which its 
touch called up had strange power to distract his at- 
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tention and confuse his thoughts. Oh! that he had 
dared to open iti to add one line— one sentence-— 
even the letters of his name, that she might be com- 
pelled to look on them whenever she read it ! oh, that 
the paper could have borne some fidnt perfume of the 
kisses in which he had embalmed it ! or that the 
hours it had lain upon his heart could have imbued 
the senseless firagment with some impalpable magic of 
his love to awaken his image in her soul! Fond, 
empty wishes! vain, tender &ncies! aspirations in 
which the spirit of man so yearns to overleap the 
boimds of matter, who has not experienced you? 

His love for Alice had but deepened with the pass- 
ing months; the change we have indicated in his 
mind and intellect, as remarkable as that in his 
person, had left this one spot unhardened — this one 
wound unscarred and bleeding freshly, and he was 
learning to hide rather than to cure it. He had gone 
through the important and exciting events which had 
filled his sojourn in England without the variation of 
external circumstances producing the slightest effect 
upon the sentiments stamped on his heart's core. 
They were not idle words, traced by an in&nt's finger 
in the sea-side sand, but an inscription engraven upon 
granite with a pen of iron, against which the waves 
may dash and the spray foam without effacing it. 

The concentrated and unnaturally repressed anguish 
which he had imdergone had imparted to his sofl, im- 
pulsive temper a stability which otherwise it might 
never have attained — ^those six-and- thirty hours into 
which the passions and experience of an ordinary life- 

p2 
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time had been crowded— when he had tasted in sucb 
bewildering succession love, hope, jealousy, despair, 
hatred, revenge, and humiliation— those never-to-be* 
forgotten hours had ripened his half-formed character 
into a completeness which ten years of home life and 
domestic happiness would probably have failed to 
bestow. For men's souls come forth from the hand of 
God each with its own full destiny written in types 
scarcely legible at first, but which in the hot sunlight 
of prosperity, or the penal fires of tribulation, start 
forth to the eye, like the solemn handwriting on the 
wall — a sentence of good or evil — of glory or of con-- 
demnation,. as we ourselves may apply the vivifying 
power. It was no blotted or unworthy record which 
his passage thrcMigh the tempering fiimace had 
brought to view on the fair page of the young 
earl's untried heart. At such periods, too, men grow 
old fest, and, beneath the triple influence of inward 
discipline, the necessities of his rank and position, 
and the forming pressure of such companionship as 
tliat of Claverhouse, the young man's character was 
rapidly developing. It already gave promise of much 
of the talent, and all the hereditary courage and 
loyalty, of his mother's family; yet, singularly enough, 
considering the race from which he sprang, one qua- 
lity — virtue or vice, as the reader may choose to deem 
it — was absent from a nature which, with every love- 
able and many a valuable gifl, lacked the essential 
element of greatness — ambition. Not only that fatal 
passion which makes the conqueror, but even that 
purer form of the animating flame which urges men 
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in whose breasts it bums, to seek, by such means as the 
genius of each may dictate, to leave behind him some 
memorial of his existence by which they who come 
after may remember and extol him — Lord Glencarrig 
had no spark of it. 

And yet, it may be asked, how could he then witli 
such simplicity of heroism renounce all he had to 
throw away in so desperate a cause? What could he 
expect in exchange? and from what motive, save that 
of winning renown, could he possibly have acted? 

Duty, undoubtedly, held the first place in his esti- 
mation—disloyal he never could have proved under 
any circimistances, and he probably looked forward 
with diminished regret to the forfeiture of title and 
wealth which he never would have been able to share 
with her he loved; but the real mainspring of the 
ungrudging readiness with which he devoted himself 
to the royal cause might rather be foimd in his enthu- 
siastic attachment to his kinsman Lord Dundee. 

In whatever light, whether of immingled magna- 
nimity or more politic self-control, we may judge the 
conduct of Claverhouse to his young relation on the 
memorable night of their first and last quarrel, one 
thing is certain, that it was dictated by a profoimd 
knowledge of human nature a€ well as of the earl's 
peculiar qualities, and the result proved it wise as it was 
generous. He had cast the die to win the youth's 
heart—the prize was fairly won, willingly granted, 
and proved well worth the purchase. The viscount 
was not slow to appreciate this, and, from the day 
when Glencarrig rejoined him at Carlisle, had spared 
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no pains to consolidate and increase the unbounded 
devotion and affectionate gratitude with which the 
ingenuous lad requited his friendship. Claverhouse, 
who really loved him, and who saw that the tame was 
approaching when he might become no despicable 
ally, exerted himself by all the &scination of manner, 
by the flattering charm of a confidence rarely reposed 
in others, and the irresistible influence of his genius 
and energy, to bind his kinsman irrevocably to him- 
self. He had succeeded beyond his hopes. Lord 
Glencarrig's age, disposition, and situation, were pre- 
cisely those most conducive to the formation of a deep 
and permanent Mendship — ^the flexible material was 
ductile yet — ^no step in the steady progress of their 
mutual affection had been taken imadvisedly on the 
part of Lord Dundee, and in his skilful hands every 
link of the chain had been so lightly forged, yet so 
firmly riveted, that he had been almost astonished 

hims^ when the moment for testing its strength 
amved. 

It is just possible that this might not have been the 
case had the earl's intimacy with his cousin commenced 
at the period of those so-called religious persecutions 
which have cast so dart a shadow over the early career 
of Lord Dundee. The youth's warm feelings and 
^tive disposition would probably have revolted 
from the equaUy ixnpoKtic and unchristian rigour 

TZ ..'""^ *^' Nonconformist., and have 

aUowed no other sentiments but those of awe and 
dishke to anse m his nund for the b.rr;w« ^A^ ^ 

too rarely, alasr temT>««Hl ^^ ~^*^^ ^^'^ 

'* tempered judgment with mercy. 
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But it was fated that their acquaintance should begin 
at the very turning-point of the viscount's life, when, 
by the cessation of the persecutions, and the com- 
mencement of James the Second's disasters, all the 
finest qualities of this extraordinary man's character 
were brought into vivid light; when the loyalty which 
had formerly urged him into extremes so fatal now 
animated him to the most uncalculating self-sacrifice— 
the most generous heroism; and, living as Lord Glen- 
carrig had done in the atmosphere of this attraction, 
filled with admiration for the virtues which he saw, 
and having but a dim perception of errors almost lost 
now in the brilliancy of Dundee's genius, valour, and 
magnanimity, the result is not to be wondered at. 
We have already said, that, with all his courage and 
manliness, the feminine element was strong in Lord 
Glencarrig; and in the poignant pain of his great 
sorrow, in the dreary barrenness which crept over his 
heart when the first fierce throes had subsided, he 
naturally turned with something of a woman's romantic 
and single-minded dependence to the strong nature 
which he loved to rest upon, although yet unable to 
imitate. 

The certainty that his cousin alone of all his kin and 
firiends, was acquainted with every detail of his passion 
for Alice, and its attendant circumstances (for not even 
to his mother had he revealed the suspicions instilled 
into his mind, and the violence into which they had 
hurried him)— this certainty I say, of a name, a secret 
hidden between them, tended above all other things to 
attach the young earl to his kinsman; and, although 
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it was Impossible to expect that in his turbulent and 
agitated life there could be much room left in the 
breast of Claverhouse for the remembrance of an in- 
significant girl, or much compassion for a boy's love- 
lorn woes, yet, now and then, a word of reference to 
the past, falling in the midst of the harshest realities, 
a look or smile of quick, half-expressed S3rmpathy, his 
respect for a constancy which was, as he had told the 
youth, a virtue beyond price in his eyes — ^all these 
trifles were more resistless ties of grateful affection to 
Lord Glencarrig than if his cousin could have be- 
stowed on him the splendid inheritance of the three 
<5rowns which was the object of the struggle wherein 
both were so irretrievably involved. 

While we have thus been setting forth somewhat 
minutely the growth of a firiendship between two men 
so exceedingly dissimilar, the yoimg gentlemen whom 
we left in order to enter upon this digression had been 
talking continuously and earnestly upon different sub- 
jects connected with their own prospects and the King's 
affiiirs, upon the hopes which on their first entrance 
into the city had begim to wither, of being able to fan 
into a blaze some smouldering sparks of loyalty in the 
better-affected part of the population, of the immense 
disproportion which the Jacobite members would have 
to encounter in the Convention, of Ihmdee's plans, of 
the powers he was known to hold, and especially of 
the chances of a retreat to the Highlands. Both spoke 
with candour and fi-eedom, for they had complete con- 
fidence in each other. Lindsay had much respect for 
the earl, and looked up to him in a manner rather 
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attributable to difference in character than to the 
latter's very slight superiority of age; and Lord Glen- 
carrig reciprocated his attachment as heartily as it was 
possible for a mind so preoccupied to do, although, in 
this friendship as in every other, the balance of affec- 
tion was not equally struck. Few, indeed, knew 
Lindsay without loving liim. Left an orphan long 
before he could remember either of his parents, he had 
been educated imder the charge of his distant relation 
Lord Balcarras and his nearer kinsman Captain Craw- 
ford; the kindness of both liad supplied a father's place, 
and, except the death of his elder brother— -a dissipated 
and unamiable young man, no cloud had yet loured 
on his sunny horizon. He looked upon the world and 
its chances as so many chapters of a piclairesque 
romance in which good predominated over evil, and 
was almost sure to triumph at last; half poet and half 
soldier, with all the dreamy carelessness of the former, 
and all the gay hardihood of the latter, he was one to 
go forth to battle singing like the Norsemen of old, or 
the knightly troubadours of the middle ages. This 
even sweetness of a temper which had never known 
misfortune, the open-handed kindliness of his dis- 
position, and the chivalrous, light-hearted bravery 
common to his race and name, had a melancholy charm 
for older men, and for those, who, like Glencarrig, had 
grown older than their years — albeit some were not 
disposed to give him credit for half the practical 
slirewdness which he really possessed when brought 
to bear upon worldly schemes and common-place 
business. 

p3 
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He had noticed with a little surprise that, for the 
last five minutes, the earl's observations and replies 
had become rather unconnected, and that, as they 
turned into the street where Alice lived, his colour 
came and went very perceptibly; and, not happening 
to remember Lady Florals intimacy with the reported 
object of Glencarrig's melancholy, or to conjecture for 
whom the epistle might be destined, naturally con- 
sidered these rather remarkable effects to arise from so 
simple a cause as the delivery of a letter from a sister 
to a female friend. Lord Glencarrig, nervously appre- 
hensive of hearing some evil news, withdrew his arm 
from Lindsay's, within a few houses of the one he 
sought. 

"Wait for me there, Lindsay — I shall be back \ 

anon," he said hurriedly. 

He could scarcely lift the heavy ring of the risp, 
and his right hand clasped the precious letter — ^the 
letter she was to receive — ^with a more imeasy motion. 
He could not have put it into such words, but his 
heart was fiill of the longing so exquisitely portrayed 
by Shakespeare in the lines which he utters by the 
mouth of Romeo — ^the longing to be transformed into 
something, animate or inanimate, it matters not what, 
which unrebuked, nay even imheeded, might be ever 
close to the beloved. 

Janet opened the door. 

" A letter for Mistress Alice, from the Lady Flora 
Hay." 

It had passed from his possession now. 

Was she well? was she ill? was she still there? — 
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tiiese questions and a dozen others rushed into his mind 
at once, but, while he hesitated how to frame one which 
should include all the rest, Janet, who had eyed him 
with curiosity and doubt, suddenly exclaimed, 

" It's just my lord the Airle o* Glencarrig ! eh, wha 
wad ha* kenned ye? Ou, my dear young gentleman, 
ye're sair changed ! " 

" Do you remember me then. Mistress Janet? " said 
the earl trying to smile. " You never saw me but 
twice." 

" If I do, gude kens it's a marvel ! and you that's 
been awa' but jimp five months !" 

" Is Alice still here? — she must be, or you would 
not have taken the letter." 

" Ou aye! she's here, safe and weel, and bonnier 
than ever," replied Janet, laughing involuntarily. 

" Is she — ^is she well? happy? does she speak of us 
—of — Flora? of me?" stammered the earl. 

" She speaks little o^ any ither folk, that does she, 
my doo, and few ithers has she to speak o', out-taken 
her ain deevil o' a brither — my malison on him I" said 
Janet, who never let Norman's name pass without 
some slight civility of the sort. 

He would have laid down five years of his existence 
to see her, but he dared not, either for his own resolu- 
tion or her peace, so, bidding Janet tell her who had 
brought the letter, he moumfiilly left the door, pro- 
longing every sentence to the uttermost, to indulge the 
fancy which still clung about him that Alice might 
perhaps pass down the stairs or cross the narrow cor- 
ridor. No, the envious barrier fell between him and 
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that hint thread of hope. Lindsay was there a few 
yards off, walking up and down. 

" What cracks have you been having with that 
buxom damsel of fourscore?" asked Lindsay as he 
again took the earl's arm. 

" I shall ask, in return, who that person was whom 
you saluted just now," replied the earl, as a gentle- 
manly young man of seven or eight and twenty, 
plainly but well dressed, of a sensible and thoughtfiil 
coimtenance, tinged with a strong shade of puritanic 
fitemness, crossed them on their way up the wynd, 
strolling leisurely along as if expecting some one to 
join or meet him. 

** Do not you know? that is Cleland," replied Lind- 
say. 

** Cleland !— you don't mean the son of the elder 
Cleland, the preacher, the man who fought at Both- 
well?" 

** The very man. This is the son, who was with his 
fether in the fray. He was, I believe, little more than 
sixteen at the time, quite a child. The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon must have been rather heavy for 
him." 

** And how came you, Lindsay, of all men alive — a 
Cavalier to the finger-nails — to know this fellow? " 

**My dear Glencarrig! don't call him a 'fellow,' 
pray ! He is almost half a gentleman by the mother's 
side — and for a Whig hath some share of courtesy and 
breeding." 

** That does not tell me what I wish to know," 
replied Lord Glencarrig, with slight irritability in his 
tone. 
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** Why, the fact is, my lord, Cleland is a bit of a 
poet like myself; and you know, or do not know, that 
between worshippers of the Muses there is always a 
sort of brotherhood. I am sorry to say that we lovers 
of those coy dames are not always so scrupulous as we 
might be in the choice of those with whom we are 
hail fellow well met. But Cleland is no boor, although 
as thoroughbred a Whig as ever swore the Covenant. 
It was in my capacity of scribbler and rhymester that I 
found grace in his eyes, not in that of a follower of 
Dundee, whom he execrates." 

'^ I hope that in tliat capacity you have no intention 
of prosecuting this rather exceptionable connection, 
Lindsay," said his Mend, still with some annoyance. 

" Not the remotest," replied Lindsay good-humour* 
edly. " I should very much like to know what has 
brought him back here; the last thing I heard of 
him he was at Dumfries on business likely to detain 

him " 

A slight noise made Lord Glencarrig start and look 
behind him. It was occasioned by the fall of some 
load, or other slight accident in the street; he did not 
remark what, for as his eye travelled back in the direc- 
tion from which they had come he suddenly disen- 
gaged himself from his companion and began to retrace 
his steps. He had that moment seen Cleland emerge 
from the wynd in which they had met him, accompa- 
nied by another man. 

Lindsay came up immediately, curious to know what 
his friend had perceived. The two whom he was ob- 
serving had crossed the street in a diagonal line, and 
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were following the south side of the Canongate. The 
earl turned again, and seemed disposed to do the same. 

*' Look out yonder, Lindsay, your eyes are better 
than mine." 

" Hawk's een ! " said the lad laughing. 

** Tell me what that man is like who is walking with 
Cleland — no, no ! not that way ! — Ah, they are lost 
—no, they reappear — there they are ! Quick, quick I 
—he has on a large grey roquelaure and blue bonnet." 

" Aha !" said Lindsay, " I have him ! Wait an in- 
stant—his face is the other way, but he looks slight, 
thin— light brown hair—" 

He stopped imtil the object of his investigations 
should by some chance movement present his &ce for 
observation, while the earl bit his glove with wild 
impatience. 

** Stay, stay! don't be in such a hurry. One mo- 
ment— small features, fair complexion, no beard, dis- 
agreeable expression," pursued Lindsay. '*What is 
the matter, Glencarrig? do you know him?" 

'' To my sorrow!" replied the earl. " Lindsay, if 
he is in Edinburgh there must be mischief abroad; no 
more desperate fanatic exists in Scotland." 

** I would stake my head on Cleland against him, 
were he the devil's own brother," replied Lindsay. 

*' So much the worse, the danger is double instead 
of single. Come, come, let us follow, and see whither 
they are boimd — the sight of them together gives me a 
presentiment of evil." 

He spoke almost in a whisper, not to attract notice, 
and walked on with swift strides in pursuit of the 
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confederates, for such thej seemed to him. Lindsay 
did the same, less from curiosity respecting Gleland 
and his associate than from a desire to investigate the 
earFs particular reasons for such unaccoimtable alarm at 
what seemed a very ordinary occurrence. He hinted 
something to this effect as he kept by the earl's side. 

'* That man whom yon see there, Bumielaw, was 
my first playmate, his sister my own sister's darling — 
and he, the brother of such a woman as no mto meets 
twice in a lifetime, is the being I most deeply fear — 
not on my own account, but on that — — " 

*' On whose can Lord Glencarrig condescend to 
fear?" asked Lindsay quickly. 

" On that of Dundee — as the branch of a tree might 
tremble when it sees the woodman's axe raised to lop 
off its noblest limb— as men tremble for a right eye or 
a right hand. The hope of one day steeping his in 
the blood of my kinsman has been meat and drink to 
him for years, and Lindsay ! I am hot supersti- 
tious, and no one could ever call me coward; but I 
believe in presentiments, and I could swear that, wher- 
ever that black shadow is cast upon my life-path, there 
a great misfortune awaits me." 

It might have been the effect of the half-light, but 
he looked quite pale, and as he still strode on wiped 
the damp fi:om his forehead and lip with a nervous 
motion. They had walked so fast as to be close behind 
the two men and could catch a stray word or two of 
their discourse. 

" He is waiting for me? Nothing has been done 
yet, then I suppose." It was Gleland who spoke. 
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♦* Nothing; but it will be strange if we fail now," 
replied the voice of Norman Scott. 

" When did Heatherfield arrive?" 

'* Last night — no, I am wrong, this morning; just 
before the children of Belial re-entered this sink of 
iniquity to compass our destruction, if they were per- 
mitted." 

"Delightfiil amenities!" muttered yoimg Bumie- 
law. Allow me, my lord, to congratulate you on the 
loyal sentiments and polished manners of your Mends, 
and to hint that my rapier-hilt is temptingly suggest- 
ive of a summary settlement of your pious acquaint- 
ance's anxieties — a knock-down blow, no blood you 
know " 

" Hush ! " 

The earl clutched Lindsay's arm and drew him back 
several steps; the imprudent voice had been overheard 
by Cleland, who gazed keenly round amongst the dif- 
ferent passengers. Glencarrig's manoeuvre was but 
just in time to save them from detection. 

** I fancied some one was watching us ; speak lower," 
he said, and both quickened their pace. Lord Glen- 
carrig and Lindsay, after giving them sufficient dis- 
tance in advance, continued to follow more cautiously. 

But their pursuit ended in nothing. They tracked 
Cleland and his companion for some distance along the 
Cowgate, and into an unusually sombre alley leading 
towards the Lawn Market, and saw them enter a house 
there. The young men continued to loiter about the 
spot until it was perfectly dark, but neither of the con- 
federates issued from it again, nor did any other person 
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present himself for admission: the thing therefore re* 
mained, like the few words thej had heard, a basis for 
much speculation. 

Norman Scott, after this short apparition, became 
invisible; Cleland, who continued to be frequently 
seen in the streets, was never in his company, and the 
earl, in spite of his anxiety (by no means unfounded 
in the then condition of the popular mind), could not 
find out any thing to warrant his suspicions of Nor* 
man Scott's designs during the fortnight which elapsed 
between the end of February and the middle of March. 
He certainly had room for alarm, and the vigilance 
with which he kept guard over his cousin's safety was 
not misplaced. The Jacobites were in most instances 
personally or politically odious to the lower classes; 
and Dundee, the most uncompromising enemy of the 
Presbyterians in times past, the most intractable spirit 
that yet threatened a subversion of the new order of 
things, was an object of especial hatred, and marked 
for signal vengeance. The virulent excitement bred 
in such tempers as those of the stem fanatics who had 
poured into the city by the incessant fluctuations of 
such a crisis need not be described: and, smoulder- 
ing or blazing, latent or displayed, it always tended 
chiefly to one point, immediate and personal pimish- 
ment of such individuals as their crimes, misgovem- 
ment, or general belief designated as expiatory victims* 
This enmity became at last so dangerous aud undis- 
guised that Dundee was compelled to demand the in* 
terference of the Convention for the protection of him- 
self and his friends; but his application was treated 
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with a neglect, almost an insolence, which did not 
tend to close the breach between the viscount and llie 
Whig leaders, to whose influence he attributed the 
failure of a reasonable request for defence against 
men who were well known to be in their pay or 
vassalage. 

But personal danger was one of the least of the per- 
plexities and di£Siculties which beset the Jacobite chie&. 
Dundee had succeeded in persuading the Duke of 
Gordon to continue the resistance of Edinburgh Castle 
— ^it has even been asserted that the fiery Grahame 
would &in have induced him to bombard the Parlia- 
ment House, and thus efiectually disperse the unman- 
ageable and obnoxious Convention; but, as this state- 
ment is affirmed by some historians, while others as 
trustworthy have been entirely silent on the subject, 
the chief argument for its truth lies in the coincidence 
of such a measure with certain known traits in that 
leader's character. The especial value attached to the 
occupation of this fortress was the power of thus 
overawing the city — ^in other respects the vantage- 
ground gained was small, as it afforded no basis 
for military operations; and Dimdee and Balcarras did 
not blind themselves as to the unlikelihood of pro- 
tracting the contest on equal terms in Edinburgh. 
The viscount had therefore resolved, on the failure of 
all means which could be tried to obtain, if not a 
majority, a respectable semblance of equality in the 
Convention, to break off summarily all connection 
with that illegally assembled body, and, using the 
authority delegated to him by James, boldly proclaim 
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its nullity, and summon all loyal members to Stirling, 
there to constitute another. 

This determination having been arrived at, and fully 
ratified by the three or four trusty nobles who com- 
posed the small council-board of Dundee, they only 
awaited a propitious moment for promidgating it to 
the body of their adherents, when a fireah flicker of 
hope beamed upon them in the shape of a confidential 
emissary from James, brmging a despatch to be laid 
before the Estates. By a singular coincidence, a com- 
munication from William had reached the Scottish ad- 
ministration on the same day; and in these letters, 
each so characteristic of its author, the struggle was 
about to reach its climax. But by a fittality, a careless- 
ness, or a folly perfectly inconceivable, the contents 
of James*s letter, on which his cause in Scotland might 
be said to hang, were as much a mystery to the firiends 
who were mining themselves for him, and who alone 
could serve him, as to the enemies who were rejoicing 
beforehand in the expectation of their mingled inca- 
pacity and obstinacy. Lord Dundee's irritation was 
beyond all bounds, and in his conferences with Bal- 
carras and Dunfermline, who enjoyed the largest 
share of his confidence, made no scruple of accusing 
Melfort, James's secretary, of wUfiilly putting this 
insult upon them, and wantonly endangering his 
sovereign's welfare, in order to gratify a private grudge 
against himself — an accusation which Melfort's cha- 
racter affords considerable grounds for believing. 

Still he had hope that this unlucky document might 
contain promises and concessions which by unsettling 
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gentlemen, sadly thinned in numbers, and more 
depressed in look and bearing than consorted with 
their confident speech, assembled on the occasion 
without any exception but that of the timid and 
treacherous Athol, who did not choose to cncoimter 
the responsibility of pronouncing himself so decidedly 

Dimdee and his young cousin walked to the Par^ 
liament House together, holding grave converse as 
they went. 

'* This is our last chance, David," said the viscount; 
**' it seems most improbable to me that the royal letter 
should contain anything contrary to the sentiments 
which in our last interview I heard his Majesty 
express; yet something — a presage of disaster — hangs 
round my mind like a shroud. I recognise Melfort's 
hand in the matter; and if ever monarch were accursed 
with an evil angel at his side, that paragon of mischief, 
selfishness, and perversity, is John Drummond. Would 
to God the Whig brutes had seized, stripped, hustled, 
beaten, and imprisoned him instead of his elder 
brother I Perth is the fool simple— Mclfort, fool 
crossed with villain. If he has not betrayed his 
master yet, it is because he has him so utterly in his 
power that he is more king than James himself." 

" But if this fail to bring improvement or success? 
if you are mistaken in its contents? then ■ " 

*' Then the mine explodes, and we try the fate of 
arms. Glencarrig, you must now choose for once and 
all — are you ready for the decision?" 

' ' I have always been so ; why should I change now ?" 
said the carl. 
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"Stay, stay! I would not that hereafifcer, when 
your eyes are opened to the fiill sense of what you 
have sacrificed, you should turn on me and say that I 
beguiled you with gilded visions of heroism and loyalty 
richly rewarded— of feme, or wealth, or honours to be 
won. The prospect which I offer you at present is 
this, and no other — the probable confiscation of your 
fair earldom, and the attainder of your name — the 
abdication of every comfort for years of wandering 
danger and bitter privations; and, to crown all, a 
prison, perhaps — perhaps a scaffold — the hangman's 
cord instead of a collar of knighthood— a spike of the 
Netherbow instead of your earFs coronet. The shades 
may be black, but the outline is true. David, be 
sincere; if you are not prepared to abandon all on the 
one hand — ^to endure all on the other — ^you must be 
no companion of mine; turn back while yet you may. 
I know that you will never draw sword against your 
lawful monarch; you are so young still that you 
might with great prudence remain neutral for years. 
Choose now with all deliberation, that you may not 
come to shame by a tardy repentance hereafter." 

" Am I an irifent, Lord Dundee, that you should 
seek thus to terrify me with bugbears of death, and 
gloomy images of the scaffold and hangman? Have I 
not enough of your own blood in my veins to look 
without blenching on such gear? Touch my pulse 
and see if it quicken by one single throb at your 
predictions! And for the rest, had you been my 
deadliest feudal foe, and I had lived in your presence 
for months, and seen your acts, and heard your words. 
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and weighed your every thought, as I have done, do 
you think I would not have been proud to clasp your 
hand, and to range myself under your banner — ^know- 
ing that my King had no truer champion than Dundee, 
and that to tread in his footsteps must ever lead me in 
the straightest line of honour, duty, and loyalty? And 
do you deem that, being what you are to me — &ther, 
brother, firiend, leader, in one — I could desert you 
thus, lest axe or gibbet might curtail, a few days 
sooner or later, a life I value no more? Kinsman I 
what can I say? — ^but that Grod do all this to me, and 
more likewise, if aught but death ever part me and 
thee!" 

'* Brave heart and fidthftd fiiend!" said Lord 
Dundee — not a word beyond; but the youth's soul 
bounded up to the sounds as joyously as if Alice had 
called him hers. He needed no flattering thanks 
— ^he knew his cousin too well to expect them; but he 
had seen the glow of pride and gratified affection on 
the calm face, the sudden melting of the falcon eye, 
which softened into lustrous depth of shadow, as when 
an autumn cloud steals between the radiant sky and 
the sunlit ripples of a dark mountain tarn. That was 
enough for him. 

The long and stormy sitting of the Convention that 
day was not yet over when the earl, devoured by 
curiosity and apprehension, returned to the Parliament 
Square, to glean the first stray items of intelligence 
which might escape from the precincts of the hall of 
meeting. It was a mild, sunny day — ^very dif- 
ferent from what the weather had been at a similar 
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period of the foregoing year — and knots of loungers, 
shifting, dispersing, and joining like the figures in a 
phantasmagoria, covered the streets and open places, 
where, like the Athenians of old, they met to gather 
the mingled sheaves of truth and error. The very 
iiir seemed laden with the same uneasy anticipation 
which damped the young nobleman's spirits as he 
crossed the square, and paced about near the massive 
entrance to the Parliament Hall, imtil two or three 
gentlemen issued from the building, and, exchanging a 
few hurried remarks, shook hands and parted. Others 
followed in close succession ; the assembly was evidently 
breaking up, and the most dismal foreboding took 
possession of Lord Glencarrig, at the sight of several 
countenances, over which, as he too well knew, any 
advantage to the Jacobite cause would have cast no 
such air of triumph as that they wore. Perceiving 
amongst the departures a Jacobite gentleman of his 
acquaintance, he stopped him short with an alarmed 
and eager inquiry. 

" The devil to pay ! " was the rejoinder. " The 
Whigs have it all their own way: the letter turned 
out worse than naught; would to heaven it had never 
come ! Excuse my abruptness, my lord, but I must 
away; there will be hot work for us soon, if I read 
Dundee's looks aright." 

Sir George Herries vanished; and in a few moments 
Lord Dimdee came forth from the archway in com- 
pany with the Earl of Balcarras. Even across the 
interval which divided them, Glencarrig could dis- 
tinctly sec the peculiar dead whiteness of his com- 
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plexion, fired by an angry spot of crimson, and the 
fierce glitter of his eyes. 

" I know all — what is to be done?" said the earl, 
rejoining the two noblemen. 

" All ! who can know or imagine all the fiital folly 
of this day's work?" retorted Dundee. " Is the King 
insane? have his misfortimes so distracted his brain 
that he should tear down what we are striving to build 
up with our gold, our labour, our blood? Why, he 

has ruined every hope, every possibility Oh, that 

letter! that letter! Oh, that I had Melfort before 
me, whose spirit has inspired every Ime of it! I 
would not give him five minutes* purchase of his 
Ufe!" 

** The terms offered are indeed sheer midsummer 
madness, proposed by an exile to men in possession of 
everything which he would win," continued Bal- 
carras, taking up the word more calmly. 

** So that was the knowledge to purchase which I 
set my hand and name to a lie !" exclaimed the fiery 
Dundee, with suppressed passion working in every 
muscle of his iframe, although he scarcely spoke above 
his breath ; *' for that I signed the promise which ere 
the ink is dry I must break ! Yet, had we resisted, 
James's letter was cast aside unopened, as a piece of 
refiise!" 

** Let bygones be bygones — the fixture is what 
concerns us now," said Balcarras, with his usual air 
of nonchalance. 

Lord Dundee firowned ; the slight rebuke, as well 
as the adviser's tone, grated upon him; but, checking 
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his inclination to make some vehement retort, merely 
said to his cousin, 

" You know what has been decided ; all we have 
to do is to execute it." 

'* A desperate decision, and not easy of execution," 
said Balcarras, more seriously than usual. 

'* It is one which having been taken will be put in 
practice, my lord," said the viscount, ** and that with- 
out delay." 

" With all my heart, and the quicker the better," 
replied the gay nobleman. " I will assemble our 
friends." 

"Do so — Seton, Dumbarton, Herries, Dunkeld, 
Athol — ay, we cannot dispense with him, more's the 
pity — ^but I think I can bell the cat. Leave no stone 
imtumed amongst those who can be trusted." 

The requisite arrangements were made, and the place 
of meeting selected, as it was not considered safe to 
convene so large a number of guests at the residence 
of either of the above-named leaders. Lord Balcarras 
left them to pursue his share of the undertaking, 
while Dundee, saying to his young cousin " You, 
Glencarrig, will come with me," betook himself home- 
wards. 

The violent irritation under which the viscount had 
laboured on first leaving the Parliament House had 
partly subsided under the necessity for presence of 
mind and collected firmness ; but it was by this time 
growing upon him again so visibly that Lord Glen- 
carrig was induced to request, with much deference, 
an explanation of his hints as to the difficulty of pro- 
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curing proper attention to the King's letter. Lord 
Dundee immediately complied, and related, in his 
usual strong, terse language, the circumstances of* 
that unfortunate sitting, the unexampled precedence 
granted to the communication of one who was scarcely 
yet de facto K[ing of England over that of their still 
reigning sovereign, and the desperate straits to which 
the Jacobites had been reduced to procure a hearing 
for Jameses address to the Estates of his feal kingdom 
of Scotland. They had, in fact, been compelled to 
attain this end by signing a declaration, that, even in 
the event of the letter containing a dissolution of the 
Parliament, all the members would remain assembled 
for the purpose of settling the laws and constitution 
of the realm on a satisfactory basis; and Dundee, 
who had joined in this act of well-meant rebellion to 
his sovereign, now that the advantage it was to secure 
had proved utterly illusory, could not contain the 
anger and humiliation which such expediency had 
left behind. 

" I read on their malignant faces the scorn with 
which they regarded us — weak, short-sighted fools ! 
I could almost see the finger of contempt stretched 
out at us when that hatefiil parchment was unsealed, 
and each syllable of threat and harshness fell upon 
my ear like the doomster's sentence upon a con- 
demned felon's. Terms such as a conqueror might 
proffer to a besieged city — defiance, arrogance, ven- 
geance, instead of prudent conciliation ; these were 
the inducements it held out, written and signed by 
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the pen of John of Melfort ! This is what we per- 
jured ourselves to win from the detested Whigs I " 

" Perjured ! nay, my lord, you judge yourself too 
severely," exclaimed Lord Glencarrig. 

" Tush, boy ! call things by their names !" retorted 
Dundee, sharply. " I say forsworn. I must abide 
by the title ; I earned it when I yielded to the sug- 
gestion of the devil at my elbow, and shamed myself 
to serve my King ! Twice I reftised — twice I drew 
back, and now the deed is done I could smite my 
own hand off at the wrist for writing a lie — ^for 
pledging me to what I never hoped to do ! But, if 
it were a crime to make such a vow, it were a double 
crime to keep it, and I am on my road to violate it 
even now !" 

The fierce, low-breathed sentences ended in a caustic 
laugh, and he resumed with one of those instanta- 
neous changes noticeable in him when highly excited, 

*' Glencarrig, you are invaluable to me — ^nay, no 
thanks, we have not time for civilities, and I intend 
no compliment. You must leave instantly for Stirling 
— eat, drink, sleep, if you like, on horseback, so that 
the despatches I shall give you are delivered to those 
to whom they are addressed by daybreak to-morrow 
morning." 

" I can start within an hour," replied the earl, 
readily. 

Claverhouse paused and reflected for a second or 
two. 

*' Upon second thoughts, no— you are too well 
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known in Edinburgh, our connection too public; so 
sudden a flight would bring attention upon our move- 
ments. Wait until the dusk of evening, then set out 
as quietly as possible. Spare no expense — are you 
provided with money ?" 

*' Amply, and for long, I trust." 

'' So much the better, but remember that my purse 
is yours. Eide, then, for life, and be ready to lay 
it down in defence of your charge. I cannot tell 
how far our projects have got wind, but, if any of 
these zealots- could guess the contents of the packet 
you will bear, you would not reach Stirling alive. 
Now for the rest of your instructions: and, first, 
take Ogilvie with you ; he is an excellent and expe- 
rienced soldier ; you could not have a more useful 
companion in case of accident." 

** He will be a most welcome one," replied the 
earl, whose spirits were rising into cheerfulness at 
the prospect of an exciting, perhaps perilous, embassy. 

** You must, as I said, reach Stirling to-morrow 
morning, and Perth to-morrow night. Do there the 
business which I shall entrust to you by word of 
mouth, then cross the country to Dudhope, and push 
on to Forfar." 

"Is that aU?" 

" For the present. Return to Dudhope, and wait 
there imtil you receive orders fi'om me to repair to 
Stirling again. Then, unless Fate declares against 
us at every turn, we will raise the royal standard, and 
try the fortune of good downright blows with these 
caitiff Whigs and insolent Dutchmen, who " 
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While thus speaking, they had reached his resi- 
dence, had been admitted, and liad paused in the 
guard-room, which they were crossing towards the 
private staircase. The earl, who was facing his kins- 
man, and whose back was to the window, was startled 
at seeing him break off in the midst of his sentence 
and remain perfectly motionless; the hand which had 
been raised to emphasise his meaning sank to his 
side ; the brilliant animation of his countenance 
vanished ; and his dark eyes grew dull and filmy as 
the eyes of a seer gazing on some vision hidden from 
all others — fixed on vacancy, or on some object far away. 
The young man laid his hand on the viscount's 
arm and tried to follow the direction of his glance ; 
but he could perceive nothing, except the picturesque 
fagades of the opposite houses, and a crowd of pas- 
sengers in the broad, sunny street — everything was just 
as usual. Still Claverhouse did not speak, and the 
expression of his face reminded the earl of its wild 
look on the night when he had challenged him, save 
that the passion was not there. He dared not ask 
what had struck those strong nerves with such awe ; 
but waited imtil in a few moments the blood crept 
back into the blanched cheek, and, with a long half 
shudder. Lord Dundee slowly turned from the win- 
dow. His cousin followed him up stairs in silence. 
The viscount came to him as he stood upon the hearth, 
touched him on the shoulder, and said, 

** I have seen the man by whose hand I shall die." 
** Good God ! " exclaimed Lord Glencarrig, with 
a start ; •* what can you mean, my lord ? " 
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" Precisely what I say. I have this minute eeen 
the very person whose hand will give me my death- 
stroke," repeated this strange man, with perfect 
coolness. 

" But how — how can you know ? who told you ? " 
stammered the earl, turning pale himself at this un- 
hesitating assertion of such a fiict. 

" How do I know ? I cannot imagine. But I am 
as sure of it as if an angel from heaven had brought 
me the warning. How have you yourself ever known, 
at the first sight of a stranger, that he is unpleasing, 
antipathetic, harmful to you ? and yet we all know 
these things. What creeping of the flesh and bristling 
of the hair reveals to us that some foot of man is 
treading over the corner of earth where our grave is to 
be ? and yet we have all felt it. This is but one step 
further." 

"And who — what was he? did you recognize 
him ?" asked the earl, almost inclined to believe that 
his cousin's mind was wandering. 

" No, I did not think of that; across the distance our 
eyes met, and I saw only the soul that looked fi'om 
his to mine. Whether I die to-night by an assassin's 
knife, or a year hence by a soldier's bullet, or at any 
time by the headsman's axe — assassin, soldier, doom- 
ster — that man is my fate." 

** But this is horrible ! " murmured the young 
nobleman. 

Lord Dundee only smiled — a singular smile — and, 
folding his arms, stood thinking. 

" I fancy that I know exactly now what people 
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mean when they talk of fear^ he said thoughtfully, 
after a long pause. *' It is a very curious, and rather 
unpleasant, sensation — more novel than agreeable to 
me, I assure you. — But come, Glencarrig, lad ! come ! 
don't look so scared, my good cousin. We must all 
die some day, and, in the meanwhile, have other 
things to think of. To business, my lord, to business." 
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